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PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THE 

Twelfth  Annual  Meeting 

OF  THE 

American  Association  of  Museums 

HELD  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 
May  21-23,  1917 


SESSION  OF  MONDAY,  MAY  21 
Morning 

The  opening  session  was  called  to  order  at  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History  by  President  Henry  R.  Howland,  who  welcomed 
the  members  as  follows; 

President  Howland  {Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences). — “In 
ancient  days  when  that  first  truly  American  Association,  the  great 
League  of  the  Iroquois,  was  in  its  prime;  when  the  Ho-de-no-sau-nee, 
the  People  of  the  Long  House,  met  in  council,  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  orator  who  spoke  the  Ga-no-nyok,  the  address  of  welcome,  first 
to  congratulate  his  hearers  that  they  had  escaped  the  perils  of  long 
and  toilsome  journeys  and  had  arrived  safely  at  their  place  of  meet- 
ing. Then,  as  was  his  duty,  he  wiped  the  sweat  from  their  brows 
and  plucked  the  thorns  from  their  moccasins,  and  lastly  offered 
thanks  to  the  Great  Spirit  who  had  permitted  them  to  gather 
together. 

“ Imitating  his  example,  I felicitate  you  on  your  safe  arrival  here 
after  what  have  been  to  many  of  you  long  and  wearisome  journeys, 
I,  too,  wipe  the  sweat  from  your  brows  and  pluck  the  thorns  from 
your  moccasins  and  I,  too,  offer  thanks  that  we  have  been  permitted 
to  meet  once  more  together.” 
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The  Chair  then  introduced  Dr.  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  president 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Dr.  Osborn. — “President  Howland  and  members  of  the  American 
Association  of  Museums:  I desire  to  express  on  behalf  of  the  trustees 
and  staff  of  The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  our  very 
warm  welcome.  Through  the  arrangements  made  by  Director 
Frederic  A.  Lucas  and  various  members  of  our  staff,  we  hope  that 
this  part  of  your  meeting  will  be  successful  and  advantageous  and 
that  ycu  may  find  time  between  the  stated  papers  to  see  some  of  the 
efforts  that  we  have  been  making  here  recently  along  the  line  of 
museum  evolution. 

“It  appeared  to  me  very  auspicious  when  your  Secretary  handed 
me  registration  number  77,  a number  with  which  every  great  event 
in  my  life  seems  to  be  connected.  In  the  year  1877  I did  the  hardest 
kind  of  manual  work  in  the  Museum  of  Gedlogy,  Princeton,  under 
Dr.  Franklin  C.  HiU  and  Professor  Arnold  Guyot,  which  I now  look 
back  upon  as  the  beginning  of  my  museum  training.  The  motto 
that  Doctor  Guyot  gave  me  at  that  time,  when  I spoke  to  him  of  the 
slowness  and  difi&culties  of  museum  work,  I have  never  forgotten, 
namely:  ‘Art  is  long  and  difi&cult;  criticism  is  short  and  easy.’  The 
sooner  we  learn  that  it  is  extremely  difi&cult  to  meet  and  to  overcome 
the  successive  problems  which  arise  in  museums,  the  better  for  our 
success  in  our  profession.  We  enlist  in  a form  of  education  which  is, 
in  fact,  most  difi&cult,  since  its  ideals  are  to  present  visually  the  laws 
of  nature  and  of  art  in  such  a way  as  both  to  educate  and  to  create 
a strong  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  visitor.  In  other  words, 
museum  folk  are  educators  of  a special  type  who  seldom  have  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  their  students;  the  expression  of  their 
thoughts  and  of  their  ideals  is  through  the  exhibits  which  they  ar- 
range. The  successful  museum  teacher  is  the  one  who  is  able  to 
teach  without  speaking,  as  nature  teaches  or  as  art  teaches.  He 
may  speak  only  through  labels  on  his  specimens.  It  is  but  rarely 
that  he  has  the  opportunity  of  explaining  his  exhibits  in  the  lecture 
hall.  The  museum  profession  is,  then,  by  no  means  an  easy  one; 
it  must  enlist  the  greatest  ability. 

“The  second  personal  word  which  I desire  to  add  is  that  since  1877 
I have  had  the  privilege  of  watching  the  whole  period  of  museum 
evolution,  both  in  Europe  and  in  this  country.  In  1878,  under  Sir 
WiUiam  Flower  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  I watched  that 
gifted  man  as  a pioneer  in  many  modem  museum  methods.  He  be- 
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gan  by  showing  that  bones  might  be  made  extremely  interesting; 
that  was  before  he  was  called  to  the  directorship  of  the  British  Muse- 
um. Then,  as  director  of  the  British  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
he  began  to  introduce  those  remarkable  methods  of  presenting 
principles  of  evolution  and  of  zoology  in  the  exhibits  grouped  around 
the  great  central  hall  of  the  British  Museum.  We  owe  to  him,  I 
believe,  the  training  of  Mrs.  Mogridge,  who  came  to  this  country 
from  the  British  Museum  and  introduced  in  the  American  Museum 
the  first  of  the  elaborate  bird  habitat  groups,  which  have  now  devel- 
oped to  such  a remarkable  extent  in  our  habitat  gallery.  I watched 
the  history  of  the  Museum  au  Jardin  des  Plantes  in  Paris,  the  mother 
of  modem  museums,  and  have  seen  there  the  relatively  arrested 
condition  of  the  grand  institution  built  up  by  Cuvier,  Saint-Hilaire, 
and  Lamarck,  as  well  as  others  of  the  great  group  of  men  who  made 
the  institution  a center  not  only  of  museum  exhibition,  but  of  re- 
search, exploration,  and  publication,  in  fact,  a model  of  all  future 
museum  development. 

“Then  in  successive  years  my  steps,  as  paleontologist,  were  taken 
over  all  the  chief  museums  of  Europe,  including  those  of  Spain,  of 
Russia,  of  Germany,  of  France,  of  Austria,  of  Bohemia,  and  of  Eng- 
land, all  in  various  stages  of  operation  and  representing  various 
types  of  administration.  In  traveling  abroad  one  soon  learns  how 
not  to  conduct  a museum,  especially  the  fatal  effect  of  what  may  be 
called  the  spirit  of  inhospitality,  such  as  that  which  confronts  you  in 
many  foreign  museums  where  the  visitor  or  even  the  scientific 
investigator  is  made  to  feel  that  he  is  somewhat  of  an  intruder.  In 
‘ general,  inhospitality  of  various  kinds  ranges  throughout  the  muse- 
ums of  the  Continent,  and  it  is  chiefly  in  the  British  Museum  of 
London  that  one  is  made  to  feel  entirely  at  home. 

“Then,  the  marvelous  development  of  the  museums  in  this  country 
has  passed  under  review,  the  cooperation  and  interaction  between 
these  museums  which  have  brought  about  finally  the  development 
of  this  Association  of  Museums  which  is  destined  to  exert  a great 
influence  in  the  advance  of  the  science  of  museum  education. 

“The  world  of  beauty  is  the  last  which  appears  to  be  taking  hold 
of  our  American  museums  of  natural  history.  We  are  realizing  that 
nature  is  more  than  truth;  it  is  beauty  as  well.  And  to  express  the 
whole  of  nature  the  element  of  beauty  must  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  element  of  truth.  To  express  beauty  we  need  to  have  the  artist 
and  the  sculptor  to  help  us.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
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of  museum  evolution  in  recent  years  in  this  country  is  the  bringing 
together  of  groups  of  men  and  women  who  are  primarily  artists  to 
interpret  the  beauty  of  nature  for  us — sculptors  like  Mr.  Carl  E. 
Akeley,  painters  like  Mr.  Charles  R.  Knight,  Mr.  W.  S.  Taylor,  Mr. 
Howard  McCormick,  Mr.  Hobart  Nichols,  and  many  others.  It  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  give  the  visitor  the  full  impression  of  pa- 
leontology or  of  zoology  unless  the  artist  is  at  hand.  Perhaps  the 
most  mysterious  thing  about  nature  is  the  omnipresence  of  beauty, 
and  a museum  which  does  not  clothe  its  natural  history  with  the 
aspect  of  beauty  fails  to  give  the  visitor  one  of  the  most  important 
impressions  which  is  everywhere  received  by  the  traveler  and  the 
explorer.  We  attempt  to  bring  to  the  visitor  this  or  that  comer  of 
the  world — the  sea,  the  forest,  the  mountain — which  forms  the  set- 
ting of  the  animal  and  of  the  plant. 

“Finally,  museums  under  present  conditions  are  confronted  with 
entirely  new  problems.  What  has  the  natural  history  museum  to 
do  when  the  minds,  hearts,  and  thoughts  of  everyone  turn  not  to  peace 
but  to  war?  When  questions  of  health  and  of  national  defense  are 
uppermost,  has  the  museum  any  part  to  play?  We  believe  that  it 
has.  Inasmuch  as  a knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  is  more  essen- 
tial in  times  of  stress  and  strain  than  at  any  other  time,  our  fore- 
most duty  in  the  present  crisis  is  to  stand  with  all  the  other  scientific 
men  and  to  endeavor  to  diffuse  as  widely  as  possible  a knowledge 
of  all  those  laws  and  principles  of  nature  which  may  be  of  service  to 
our  fellowmen,  young  and  old. 

“Every  year  museum  education  becomes  larger  instead  of  smaller, 
more  important,  more  interesting,  more  a part  of  the  common  every- 
day life  of  the  people,  more  vital  to  the  nation,  and  more  essential 
to  national  education.” 

President  Howland. — “Dr.  Osborn,  on  behalf  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Museums  I thank  you  most  cordially  for  the  hearty  wel- 
come you  have  brought  to  us.  In  past  years,  as  now,  we  have  been 
greatly  indebted  to  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  for 
inspiration,  for  guidance,  for  help,  for  hearty  cooperation  with  the 
intents  and  purposes  of  this  Association.  As  you  have  said,  the 
scope  of  museum  work  enlarges  from  year  to  year.  The  outlook 
changes  and  grows  brighter.  Through  that  mutual  intercourse  and 
mutual  aid  that  we  seek  and  find  here,  great  deeds  are  done  and  great 
discoveries  made. 

“I  was  impressed  by  your  remark  about  the  inhospitable  museum 
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of  days  gone  by.  I supposed  there  were  no  longer  in  existence  such 
museums,  but  only  the  other  day  some  very  good  friends  of  mine 
who  had  visited  a large  museum  said:  ‘How  strange  it  was!  When 
we  went  in  the  door  we  were  met  by  a custodian  who  said,  “What 
do  you  want?”  ’ {Laughter.)  ‘ Well,’  she  said,  ‘it  seemed  very  evident 
that  my  daughter  and  I wanted  to  see  the  museum.  We  told  him 
so,  and  he  said,  “That  will  cost  you  twenty-five  cents.’”  I thought 
that  sort  of  thing  had  departed  entirely  from  the  minds  of  museum 
people. 

“We  are  much  indebted  to  you  today,  and  we  thank  you  most 
heartily  for  your  welcome.” 

The  roll  of  attendance  was  then  called  by  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
and  the  following  is  the  list  of  those  present: 

ROLL  OF  ATTENDANCE 

Miss  Edith  R.  Abbot,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Maude  E.  Abbott,  Association  of  Medical  Museums,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Mr.  T.  W.  Adickes,  North  Carolina  State  Museum,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  T.  W.  Adickes,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Miss  Helen  J.  Aitkin,  The  Brooklyn  Museum,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Carl  E.  Akeley,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Alfred  M.  Bailey,  Louisiana  State  Museum,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Miss  Euphemia  Bakewell,  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  Carnegie  Institute,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Dr.  Thomas  Barbour,  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Barrett,  Public  Museum,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mr.  Albert  Blum,  United  Piece  Dye  Works,  Lodi,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Joseph  Breck,  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Brimley,  North  Carolina  State  Museum,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Dr.  N.  L.  Britton,  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Harold  H.  Brown,  John  Herron  Art  Institute,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Mr.  William  L.  Bryant,  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences,  Bufialo,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Clyde  H.  Burroughs,  Detroit  Museum  of  Art,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Miss  Lucy  Peck  Bush,  Mattatuck  Historical  Society,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Mr.  Newton  H.  Carpenter,  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Miss  Louise  W.  Case,  Weston,  Mass. 

Miss  Lotta  A.  Clark,  Boston  Normal  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Noah  T.  Clarke,  New  York  State  Museum,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Louise  Connolly,  New  Jersey  State  Museum,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Connor,  Philadelphia  Museums,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  M.  D.  C.  Crawford,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York  City. 
Dr.  A.  R.  Crook,  Illinois  State  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Springfield,  111. 
Mrs.  A.  R.  Crook,  Springfield,  111. 
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Miss  Edith  M.  Crouthers,  Newark  Museum  Association,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Dr.  Carlos  E.  Cummings,  Bufialo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  Joseph  E.  Cushman,  Boston  Society  of  Natural  Sciences,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  deForest,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York  City. 

Miss  Mary  C.  Dickerson,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York  City. 
Prof.  Homer  R.  Dill,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Mrs.  Jeannette  M.  Diven,  Arnot  Art  Gallery,  Ehrdra,  N.  Y. 

Miss  M.  S.  Draper,  Children’s  Museum,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  S.  S.  Dunham,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  George  W.  Eggers,  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  HI. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Eigenmann,  Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dr.  Oliver  C.  Farrington,  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Chicago,  HI. 

Dr.  G.  Clyde  Fisher,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York  City. 
Mr.  William  L.  Fisher,  Philadelphia  Museums,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  Dwight  Franklin,  1947  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Jean  Dwight  Franklin,  New  York  City. 

Miss  Anna  B.  Gallup,  Children’s  Museum,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Marie  F.  Gaudette,  Park  Museum,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Frank  Butler  Gay,  Wadsworth  Atheneum,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Miss  Katherine  Gibson,  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Benj.  Ives  Gilman,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Robert  Glenk,  Louisiana  State  Museum,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Mr.  George  P.  Goll,  Philadelphia  Museums,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Miss  Delia  I.  Griffin,  Children’s  Museum,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  L.  E.  Griffin,  Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mr.  William  Laurel  Harris,  120  Central  Park  South,  New  York  City. 

Miss  Adelaide  Hasse,  New  York  Pubhc  Library,  476  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Herm,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Frederick  A.  Hoffman,  B.  Altman  & Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Arthur  Hollick,  Museum  of  Staten  Island  Association  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  William  T.  Hornaday,  New  York  Zoological  Park,  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Marshall  A.  Howe,  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  New  York  City. 

Miss  Winifred  E.  Howe,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Henry  R.  Howland,  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences,  Bufialo,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Susan  A.  Hutchinson,  The  Brooklyn  Museum,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Margaret  T.  Jackson,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mrs.  William  L.  Jackson,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Johnson,  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  Boston,  Mass. 
Mrs.  Grace  Pettis  Johnson,  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Miss  A.  E.  Jones,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Paul  Hugo  Isidor  Kahl,  Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Miss  Alice  W.  Kendall,  Newark  Museum  Association,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Kent,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York  City. 

Miss  Mary  Lois  KisseU,  New  York  City. 

Miss  Gertrude  E.  Koch,  Newark  Museum  Association,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Dr.  George  F.  Kunz,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York  City. 
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Miss  Hazel  M.  Leach,  Worcester  Art  Museum,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Miss  Florence  N.  Levy,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Frederick  L.  Lewton,  United  States  National  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  Thure  H.  Lindberg,  Snead  & Co.  Iron  Works,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Edward  Lindsey,  Warren  Academy  of  Sciences,  Warren,  Pa. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Link,  Jr.,  Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mrs.  G.  A.  Link,  Jr.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dr.  Frederic  A.  Lucas,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Stephen  B.  Luce,  University  Museum,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Prof.  George  Grant  MacCurdy,  Yale  University  Museum,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Mr.  H.  P.  Macomber,  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  2 Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Mr.  Harold  L.  Madison,  Park  Museum,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Harold  L.  Madison,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Miss  Eva  W.  Magoon,  Park  Museum,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Miss  Marion  T.  Meagher,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Levi  W.  Mengel,  Reading  Public  Museum,  Reading,  Pa. 

Prof.  William  C.  Mills,  Ohio  State  Archeological  and  Historical  Society,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Mr.  Roy  W.  Miner,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York  City. 
Miss  Frances  Morris,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Morris,  The  Brooklyn  Museum,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Sydney  P.  Noe,  American  Numismatic  Society,  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Henry  F.  Osborn,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York  City. 
Miss  Helen  C.  Perry,  New  Jersey  State  Museum,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Mr.  O.  A.  Peterson,  Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mr.  Albert  Hastings  Pitkin,  Wadsworth  Atheneum,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Miss  Agnes  L.  Pollard,  Museum  of  Staten  Island  Association  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  T.  E.  B.  Pope,  Public  Museum,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mr.  W.  Erank  Purdy,  The  Gorham  Company,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Edward  D.  Putnam,  Municipal  Museum,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Edward  D.  Putnam,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Paul  M.  Rea,  Charleston  Museum,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Miss  May  Redd,  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Mrs.  Maie  D.  Rindlaub,  North  Dakota  Art  Association,  Fargo,  N.  D. 

Mr.  Edward  Robinson,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Rome,  Art  in  Trades  Club,  450  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Boyd  P.  Rothrock,  Pennsylvania  State  Museum,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Mr.  L.  Earle  Rowe,  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Miss  Christine  Ruth,  Children’s  Museum,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Julius  E.  Sachse,  Museum  of  Grand  Lodge  of  E.  and  A.  M.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Mr,  Harold  R.  Sampson,  Library  Bureau,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Herbert  E.  Sargent,  Kent  Scientific  Museum,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Miss  Helen  E.  Saunders,  Newark  Museum  Association,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Laura  W.  L.  Scales,  Museum  of  Eine  Arts,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mrs.  John  J.  Schoonhoven,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  Charles  Schuchert,  Peabody  Museum,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Mr.  Frank  H.  Severance,  Buffalo  Historical  Society,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Mr.  George  H.  Sherwood,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York  City. 
Miss  Anna  D.  Slocum,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Mr.  Douglas  Stewart,  Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dr.  James  E.  Talmage,  Deseret  Museum,  Salt  Lake,  City,  Utah. 

Miss  Ann  E.  Thomas,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Charles  R.  Toothaker,  Philadelphia  Museums,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Townsend,  New  York  Aquarium,  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer,  9 West  10th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Agnes  L.  Vaughan,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York  City. 

Miss  Eleanor  A.  Wade,  Springfield  Art  Museum,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Mr.  Henry  L.  Ward,  Public  Museum,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Miss  Laura  L.  Weeks,  Charleston  Museum,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Mrs.  Mary  Day  Lee  Weisse,  Children’s  Museum,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Margaret  E.  White,  Newark  Museum  Association,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Frederic  A.  Whiting,  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Frederic  A.  Whiting,  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Herbert  P.  Whitlock,  New  York  State  Museum,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Wilson,  Philadelphia  Museums,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Miss  Beatrice  Winser,  Newark  Museum  Association,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Howland  Wood,  American  Numismatic  Society,  New  York  City. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  was  presented  as  follows: 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Your  Secretary  has  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for 
the  year  ended  May  15,  1917: 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Washington  meeting  were  published  Nov- 
ember 18,  1916,  thus  completing  the  tenth  volume  of  the  series. 

At  the  Washington  meeting  the  Association  requested  the  Council 
to  consider  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  a communication  in- 
viting members  of  museum  corporations  to  become  members  of  the 
Association.  The  Council  subsequently  appointed  Messrs.  Benj. 
Ives  Gilman,  Newton  H.  Carpenter,  and  Henry  W.  Kent  as  a special 
committee  to  prepare  a plan  for  this  work  and  to  report  to  the  Coim- 
cil.  This  committee  subsequently  recommended  to  the  Council 
that  before  making  an  effort  to  obtain  trustee  members  the  Council 
should  issue  a general  invitation  to  museums  and  museum  ofl&cers 
to  become  Sustaining  and  Active  Members  respectively.  The 
committee  submitted  a form  of  invitation  to  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  Council  approved  the  recommendations  of  the  committee 
and  directed  the  Secretary  to  issue  the  invitations.  These  invita- 
tions were  accordingly  sent  to  ninety-five  museums  and  to  one  hundred 
and  ten  museum  workers,  and  in  response  five  Sustaining  and  eleven 
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Active  Members  have  already  been  received.  This  is  intended  to  be 
only  the  first  step  in  a sustained  effort  to  increase  the  membership 
of  the  Association. 

There  have  been  enrolled  during  the  past  year  1 1 Sustaining  Mem- 
bers, 1 Life  Member,  45  Active  Members,  and  10  Associate  Members, 
as  follows: 

NEW  MEMBERS 
Sustaining  Members 

Alabama  Museum  of  Natural  History,  University,  Ala. 

Arnot  Art  Gallery,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Chamberlain  Memorial  Museum,  Three  Oaks,  Mich. 

Fogg  Art  Museum,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

New  Jersey  State  Museum,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Park  Museum,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Peabody  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Randall  Museum,  Warren  Academy  of  Sciences,  Warren,  Pa. 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Springfield  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Springfield,  Mass. 

The  Thayer  Museum,  Lancaster,  Mass. 

Life  Member 

Dr.  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  President,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
New  York  City. 

Active  Members 

Miss  Edith  R.  Abbot,  Instructor,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Serafino  Agostini,  Assistant  Preparator,  Department  of  Paleontology,  Car- 
negie Museum,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mr.  Howard  H.  Baker,  Vice-president,  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences.  Ad- 
dress: 598  Richmond  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Harlan  Hoge  BaUard,  Curator,  Berkshire  Atheneum,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Mr.  Leslie  J.  Bennett,  Board  of  Managers,  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences. 

Address:  Austin  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Laura  M.  Bragg,  Curator  of  Public  Instruction,  Charleston  Museum,  Charles- 
ton, S.  C. 

Mr.  Joseph  Breck,  Director,  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Mr.  Howard  H.  Butler,  Jr.,  Board  of  Managers,  Bu^ffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sci- 
.ences.  Address:  672  Delaware  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  James  L.  Clark,  Special  Taxidermist,  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, New  York  City. 

Miss  Louise  Connolly,  Educational  Adviser,  State  Museum,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Gadsden,  President,  Charleston  Museum,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Miss  Marie  E.  Gaudette,  Second  Assistant  to  Director,  Park  Museum,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Mrs.  Emily  Gibson,  In  Charge  of  Educational  Work,  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Mr.  R.  W.  Henderson,  Assistant,  Museum  of  Natural  History,  University  of 
Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  Address:  112  East  Bloomington  St. 

Prof.  William  H.  Holmes,  Head  Curator  of  Anthropology,  United  States  National 
Museum,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Winifred  E.  Howe,  General  Assistant,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New 
York  City. 

Mrs.  Minnie  P.  Knotts,  Secretary,  State  Historical  Society,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Prof.  Frank  Lamson-Scribner,  Expert  on  Exhibits,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Andrew  Langdon,  Vice-president,  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences.  Ad- 
dress: 175  North  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Hazel  M.  Leach,  Instructor,  Worcester  Art  Museum,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Mr.  Hardin  H.  Littell,  Board  of  Managers,  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences. 
Address:  137  Summer  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  J.  Arthur  MacLean,  Curator,  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  W.  W.  MacLean,  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds,  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Frank  Gair  Macomber,  Honorary  Curator,  Department  of  Western  Art, 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Barrington  Moore,  Assistant  Curator,  Department  of  Woods  and  Forestry, 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Florence  deZ.  Morgan,  Museum  Assistant,  School  of  American  Archeology, 
Sante  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

Miss  Maude  I.  G.  Oliver,  Editor  of  the  Bulletin,  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  Chi- 
cago, lU. 

Mr.  Edward  C.  Page,  In  charge  Museum  of  History,  State  Normal  School, 
DeKalb,  111. 

Mr.  Reginald  Poland,  Director,  Denver  Art  Association,  Denver,  Colo. 

Mr.  Frank  J.  Pool,  Assistant  Secretary  and  Registrar,  Cleveland  Museum  of 
Art,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Sydney  Prentice,  Artist  and  Illustrator,  Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Miss  May  Redd,  Assistant  in  Educational  Work,  Carnegie  Institute,  Depart- 
ment of  Fine  Arts,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Ruggles,  Assistant  in  charge  of  Sales  Department,  Cleveland  Museum 
of  Art,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Laura  W.  L.  Scales,  Museum  Instructor,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Mr.  Ralph  H.  Sidway,  Board  of  Managers,  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences. 
Address:  589  Delaware  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Lee  H.  Smith,  President,  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences.  Address: 
663  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  L.  L.  Snyder,  Assistant,  Museum  of  Natural  History,  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa.  Address:  318  East  Jefferson  St. 

Mr.  Edgar  B.  Stevens,  Board  of  Managers,  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences. 
Address:  140  Lincoln  Parkway,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Alfred  W.  Thorn,  Board  of  Managers,  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences. 
Address:  445  Delaware  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Kojiro  Tomita,  Assistant  Curator  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  Art,  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Mrs.  Agnes  L.  Vaughan,  Instructor,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York 
City. 

•Mr.  Herbert  P.  Whitlock,  Curator  of  Minerals,  New  York  State  Museum,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

Miss  Alice  W.  Wilcox,  Director,  Fairbanks  Museum  of  Natural  Science,  St. 
Johnsbury,  Vt. 

Miss  Beatrice  Winser,  Assistant  Director  and  Assistant  Secretary,  Newark  Mu- 
seum Association,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Frank  Wood,  Curator,  Old  Dartmouth  Historical  Society,  New  Bedford, 
Mass. 

Associate  Members 

Mrs.  Blanche  W.  Baxter,  Docent,  Syracuse  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
Miss  Katherine  B.  Child,  School  of  Fine  Arts  and  Crafts,  126  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Louis  Coggeshall,  Preparator,  Department  of  Vertebrate  Paleontology, 
Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Connor,  Curator,  Philadelphia  Museums,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Miss  Eloise  Gerry,  Committee  on  Museum  Exhibits,  Forest  Products  Laboratory, 
Madison,  Wis. 

Mr.  George  P.  Goll,  Assistant  Curator,  Philadelphia  Museums,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Miss  Frances  Morris,  Assistant  Curator,  Department  of  Decorative  Arts,  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Harold  R.  Sampson,  In  charge  Museum  Case  Department,  Library  Bureau, 
New  York  City. 

Mr.  Rudolph  M.  Schiele,  Assistant,  Philadelphia  Museums,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Mr.  Harold  L.  Wheeler,  Librarian,  School  of  Mines,  RoUa,  Mo. 

The  Association  has  lost  by  death  four  members.  Mr.  Norman 
W.  Harris,  founder  of  the  N.  W.  Harris  Public  School  Extension  of 
the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  a Life  Member  of  the 
Association,  died  July  15,  1916.  Dr.  Edwin  AtLee  Barber,  director 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art  and  a 
Charter  Member  of  the  Association,  died  December  12,  1916.  Mr. 
Clarence  S.  Paine,  secretary  of  the  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society 
and  an  Active  Member  of  the  Association,  died  June  14,  1916.  Mrs. 
Emily  G.  Gibson,  in  charge  of  educational  work  at  the  Cleveland 
Museum  of  Art  and  an  Active  Member  of  the  Association,  died  Jan- 
uary 5,  1917. 

Resignations  have  been  received  from  five  Sustaining  Members, 
eight  Active  Members,  and  one  Associate  Member  during  the  year. 
There  have  been  dropped  from  the  rolls  for  two  years’  delinquency 
of  dues  one  Sustaining  Member  and  fourteen  Active  Members. 
One  Active  Member  has  been  transferred  to  Life  Membership  and 
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one  to  Associate  Membership.  The  Association  now  numbers 
fifty-nine  Sustaining,  twelve  Life,  two  hundred  and  seventy-two 
Active,  and  sixteen  Associate  Members.  One  Sustaining  Member 
and  nineteen  Active  Members  are  in  arrears  for  dues  for  one  year, 
and  six  Active  Members  for  two  years. 

The  American  section  of  the  International  Association  of  Medical 
Museums  held  a meeting  in  New  York  on  April  5,  1917.  In  re- 
sponse to  an  invitation.  President  Howland  designated  Mr.  Roy 
W.  Miner  to  attend  this  convention  as  the  representative  of  the 
American  Association  of  Museums.  An  invitation  was  also  extended 
to  Dr.  Maude  E.  Abbott,  secretary  of  the  Association  of  Medical 
Museums,  to  attend  our  convention.  It  is  hoped  that  this  may  be 
t:he  beginning  of  helpful  cooperation  between  these  two  organizations. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Paul  M.  Rea,  Secretary. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  was  accepted  and  ordered  incorporated 
in  the  Proceedings. 

The  Chair  then  recognized  Mr.  Albert  H.  Pitkin,  curator  of  the 
Wadsworth  Atheneum  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  who  paid  the 
following  tribute  to  Dr.  Edwin  AtLee  Barber: 

Mr.  Pitkin. — “Edwin  AtLee  Barber,  director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art,  beloved  by  many  of  you, 
well  known  by  all  of  you,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  August  13,  1851. 
He  early  removed  to  West  Chester,  Pa.,  and  after  a partial  college 
education  was  appointed  assistant  naturalist  on  Hayden’s  survey 
of  the  territories.  I think  the  only  surviving  companion  on  that 
survey  is  Professor  Holmes  of  the  National  Museum  in  Washington. 
A year  ago  I had  the  privilege  of  being  with  Dr.  Barber  and  Professor 
Holmes  and  of  listening  to  some  of  their  reminiscences.  It  was  a 
charming  experience,  I assure  you.  Later  Dr.  Barber  resumed  his 
college  course  and  received  his  degree,  and  a few  years  aften\'ard 
became  assistant  curator  of  ceramics  in  the  Pennsylvania  Museum. 
He  was  rapidly  promoted  to  curator  and  thence  to  director.  Under 
his  directorship,  as  we  all  know,  the  museum  was  greatly  developed 
and  came  into  prominence. 

“It  was  about  twelve  years  ago  that  I first  made  Dr.  Barber’s 
acquaintance  by  correspondence.  We  were  both  deeply  interested 
in  ceramics,  and  our  acquaintance  grew  into  friendship  and  later  into 
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a very  sincere  affection.  No  man  that  I ever  knew  have  I loved  as 
I loved  Dr.  Barber.  I had  the  pleasure  of  traveling  with  him,  of 
studying  museums  in  Europe,  and  of  visiting  old  Mexico  for  purposes 
of  study.  It  was  our  habit  to  meet  as  frequently  as  possible,  and  we 
often  spent  the  week-end  in  New  York  as  a middle  groimd  between 
Philadelphia  and  Hartford.  I found  him  very  kindly,  quiet,  modest, 
and  always  congenial,  a true  friend,  a man  who  abhorred  everything 
in  the  nature  of  fraud,  whether  in  humanity  or  in  ceramics.  He 
became  well  known  through  his  publications,  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  and  received  recognition  from  many  foreign  societies. 
His  sudden  death  was  an  extremely  heavy  loss  to  me,  and  I have  no 
doubt  to  many  of  you.  He  was  a loving  companion  and  a wise 
counselor.” 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  then  presented  and  referred  to 
an  auditing  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Frederick  L.  Lewton, 
Roy  W.  Miner,  and  Oliver  C.  Farrington,  which  reported  at  a sub- 
sequent session  that  the  Treasurer’s  accounts  had  been  examined 
and  found  correct. 

The  Chair  then  called  for  recommendations  of  the  Council  of  the 
Association,  which  were  presented  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  as 
follows : 

Miss  Weeks. — “At  the  Washington  meeting  the  Association  re- 
ferred to  the  Council  with  power  to  act  a communication  from  the 
College  Art  Association  relative  to  college  training  for  art  museum 
workers.  Feeling  that  this  matter  required  more  prolonged  con- 
sideration than  could  be  given  to  it  during  the  convention,  the  Coun- 
cil appointed  a special  committee  consisting  of  Miss  Edith  R.  Abbot, 
Mr.  L.  Earle  Rowe,  and  Mr.  Benj.  Ives  Gilman,  to  make  recommen- 
dation to  the  Council.  This  committee  subsequently  submitted 
the  following  report: 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  TRAINING  FOR  ART 
MUSEUM  WORKERS 

The  committee  of  the  American  Association  of  Museums  appointed 
to  consider  the  question  of  training  for  museum  workers  begs  to 
submit  the  following  report  based  upon  a much  more  detailed  re- 
view of  conditions  prepared  by  a member  of  the  committee,  a copy 
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of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  where 
it  may  be  consulted. 

Broadly  speaking,  museum  work  may  be  considered  under  three 
heads:  (1)  the  administrative,  upon  which  rest  all  the  activities 
of  the  museum;  (2)  the  function  of  the  curator,  which  is  concerned 
with  the  acquisition,  care,  and  presentation  of  the  collections;  and 
(3)  the  educational,  which  through  the  various  departments  endeav- 
ors to  increase  the  practical  usefulness  of  the  institution  to  the 
commimity. 

The  training  of  the  members  of  a museum  staff  should  qualify 
them  to  deal  intelligently  with  all  the  problems  here  involved.  The 
chief  administrative  ofi&cer  requires  a knowledge  of  business  methods, 
a personality  which  will  inspire  confidence,  tact,  and  facility  of 
address  in  dealing  with  the  staff,  higher  officials,  all  friends  of  the 
museum,  and  officials  of  the  city,  if  the  museum  is  a municipal  in- 
stitution. In  the  selection  of  curators  for  the  various  departments 
a knowledge  of  human  nature  must  supplement  the  recognition  of 
ability.  In  connection  with  the  purchase  of  objects  for  the  museum 
collections,  he  should  have  a knowledge  of  the  market,  as  well  as 
an  unerring  sense  of  “quality,”  in  estimating  a work  of  art.  The 
educational  work  demands  a keen  perception  of  the  varied  needs  of 
the  community  and  a sense  of  responsibility  in  cooperating  with 
public  endeavor. 

In  addition  to  these  specific  qualifications,  members  of  the  staff 
of  a museum  should  have  a knowledge  of  languages  other  than  their 
own,  and  facility  in  expressing  themselves  clearly  in  English,  both 
written  and  spoken.  Their  education  should  include  the  study  of 
museum  ethics  and  the  history  of  art.  Extensive  European  travel 
is  very  necessary,  as  well  as  opportunity  to  deal  with  objects  in  their 
original  setting.  This  last  may  be  obtained  in  archeological  field 
work  and  the  intensive  study  of  later  periods. 

The  specialization  required  of  a curator  should  be  based  on  a 
training  similar  to  that  described  above.  Experience  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  staft'  of  curators  may  be  a valuable  addition  to  the  prep- 
aration for  an  administrative  position. 

The  educational  work  of  the  museum  has  been  so  recently  in- 
augurated that  the  requirements  of  the  position  of  instructor  have 
scarcely  been  standardized.  A thorough  knowledge  of  certain 
phases  of  the  history  of  art  and  general  acquaintance  with  the  whole 
subject,  as  well  as  teaching  experience,  are  essential.  The  power 
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to  interpret  the  objects  in  the  museum  collections  requires  an  ap- 
preciation of  their  artistic  quality  that  is  to  be  acquired  only  from 
familiarity  with  originals.  Knowledge  of  the  technical  side  of  draw- 
ing and  design  is  necessary,  and  some  experience  of  the  methods  of 
the  practical  art  school  most  desirable.  A sufficient  indication  is 
here  given  of  the  qualifications  which  it  is  desirable  that  the  mu- 
seum staff  should  possess.  In  the  large  institution  the  responsi- 
bilities are  distributed  among  all  the  members  of  the  staff,  but  in 
'the  smaller  museum  the  director  must  often  assume  the  entire 
responsibility. 

The  training  for  this  work  must  be  secured  from  several  sources. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  college  course  should  provide  the  training  in 
language,  in  esthetics,  and  in  the  rudiments  of  the  history  of  art  and 
archeology.  But  specialized  training  should  be  reserved  as  far  as 
possible  for  graduate  students  who  have  had  the  broad  general  col- 
lege training.  Opportunity  for  graduate  work  along  these  lines 
may  be  enjoyed  in  such  foreign  schools  as  those  of  Athens,  Rome, 
and  Jerusalem,  and  experience  in  field  work  may  be  secured  in  con- 
nection with  these  centers.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  training  the 
student  preparing  for  the  position  of  curator  or  director  is  in  need 
of  instruction  from  a specialist  in  matters  related  to  museum  prac- 
tice and  administration,  similar  to  that  given  at  the  Kaiser  Fried- 
rich Museum  in  Berlin  and  at  the  museum  in  Nuremberg.  The 
colleges,  for  obvious  reasons,  cannot  offer  such  a course,  while,  under 
present  conditions  in  this  country,  the  needs  and  facilities  of  the 
museums  and  their  methods  of  administration  differ  so  widely  that 
it  is  a question  whether  any  museum  would  wish  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  inaugurating  such  a course,  even  if  its  director 
should  be  qualified  to  stand  as  an  authority  on  the  subject. 

When  the  college  and  the  art  museum  work  in  conjunction  and 
the  former  comes  to  realize  that  in  the  latter  is  found  a true  lab- 
oratory for  art  and  history,  then  much  may  be  done  along  the  sug- 
gested lines.  However,  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  museum  can 
act  upon  the  recommendation  made  in  Mr.  Breck’s  report  looking 
towards  the  establishment  ‘'‘in  one  or  more  of  our  museums  of  a 
training  school  offering  graduate  work  to  college-trained  men  and 
women.” 

In  order  that  something  may  be  initiated  in  the  meantime  your 
committee  would  recommend  that  the  American  Association  of 
Museums  take  action  upon  the  suggestions  offered  herewith.  The 
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person  with  natural  qualifications  for  museum  work  having  acquired 
the  preliminary  training  outlined  above  will  at  this  stage  of  his 
development  be  able  independently  to  make  profitable  use  of  author- 
itative information  if  it  can  be  made  available.  We  would,  there- 
fore, make  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  The  preparation  of  a compendium  of  methods  showing  the 
practices  in  matters  of  administration  in  the  different  museums. 

2.  The  publication  in  the  proposed  museum  journal  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  problems  of  general  interest  by  representatives  of  the 
different  organizations. 

3.  The  printing,  in  inexpensive  form,  as  complete  as  possible,  of 
a bibliography  of  museum  literature,  both  books  and  magazines. 

4.  The  publication  for  interested  members  and  students  of  all 
plans  and  information  about  new  museum  buildings  of  the  year. 

We  would  further  suggest  for  the  information  of  students  intend- 
ing to  enter  upon  museum  work  the  following: 

1.  The  publication  of  a brief  description  of  the  facilities  offered 
by  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Athens,  and  the 
schools  in  Rome,  Jerusalem,  and  the  Southwest.  A statement  of 
the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum  in 
Berlin  and  the  museum  at  Nuremberg  might  also  be  added  to 
advantage. 

2.  A canvass  of  museums  to  ascertain  which  would  be  willing  to 
undertake  instruction  in  museum  work  with  the  request  that  they 
state  their  attitude  towards  volunteers. 

3.  A frank  expression  of  the  outlook  for  museum  workers,  in- 
cluding rates  of  salary,  possible  openings,  and  the  prevailing  tend- 
encies for  future  development  of  the  museum  field. 

4.  The  compilation  of  an  index  with  all  available  information 
regarding  positions  and  candidates  for  instructors,  curators,  and 
directors,  this  to  be  kept  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  or 
some  specially  appointed  officer  for  the  information  of  inquirers. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edith  R.  Abbot, 

L.  Earle  Rowe, 

Benj.  Ives  Gilman. 

Miss  Weeks. — “By  direction  of  the  President  a copy  of  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Training  for  Art  Museum  Workers  was  trans- 
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mitted  to  the  College  Art  Association,  which  at  its  meeting  in  Cin- 
cinnati in  April,  1917,  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

The  members  of  the  College  Art  Association  of  America  heartily  approve  of 
the  report  of  the  sub-committee  of  the  American  Association  of  Museums.  But 
they  go  farther.  They  not  only  hope  that  the  recommendations  of  the  report 
may  be  adopted  and  fulfilled  but  also  that  the  American  Association  of  Museums 
may  be  able  in  the  near  future  to  make  and  carry  out  a definite  plan  to  enable 
college  graduates  to  undertake  in  two  or  more  American  museums  graduate  work 
leading  to  art  museum  positions.  This  would  enable  teachers  of  the  history  of 
art  in  colleges  to  encourage  and  direct  those  of  their  students  who  may  anticipate 
taking  up  work  in  art  museums. 

Further  the  College  Art  Association  of  America  believes  that  those  who  hope 
to  secure  positions  in  museums  in  the  United  States  should  be  well  trained  in  the 
history  and  criticism  of  American  art. 

“While  the  report  of  the  committee  deals  exclusively  with  the 
training  of  art  museum  workers,  the  Council  feels  that  the  recom- 
mendations should  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  training  of  work- 
ers in  all  classes  of  museums.  To  provide  for  the  further  elabora- 
tion of  the  important  recommendations  of  the  committee,  the  Council 
recommends  that  the  Association  authorize  the  President  to  appoint 
a series  of  committees  as  follows: 

1.  A committee  of  three  to  formulate  plans  looking  to  the  com- 
pilation of  a compendium  of  methods  showing  the  practices  in  mat- 
ters of  administration  in  different  museums. 

2.  A committee  of  three  to  formulate  plans  looking  to  the  print- 
ing in  inexpensive  form,  as  complete  as  possible,  of  a bibliography 
of  museum  literature,  both  books  and  magazines. 

3.  A committee  of  three  to  formulate  plans  looking  to  the  pub- 
lication for  interested  members  and  students  of  plans  and  information 
about  new  museum  buildings  of  the  year. 

4.  A committee  of  three  to  formulate  plans  looking  to  (a)  the 
publication  of  a brief  description  of  the  facilities  offered  by  the 
American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Athens,  and  the  schools  in 
Rome,  Jerusalem,  and  the  Southwest;  (b)  a canvass  of  museums  to 
ascertain  which  would  be  willing  to  undertake  instruction  in  museum 
work,  with  the  request  that  they  state  their  attitude  towards  volun- 
teers; (c)  a frank  expression  of  the  outlook  for  museum  workers, 
including  rates  of  salary,  possible  openings,  and  the  prevailing  tend- 
encies for  future  development  of  the  museum  field;  (d)  the  com- 
pilation of  an  index  with  all  available  information  regarding  posi- 
tions and  candidates  for  instructors,  curators,  and  directors,  this  to 
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be  kept  for  the  information  of  inquirers  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Association  or  by  some  specially  appointed  officer. 

“At  the  Washington  meeting  the  Association  referred  to  the 
Council  with  power  to  act  a number  of  suggestions  designed  to  in- 
crease the  service  of  the  Association  to  museums  throughout  the 
country.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  suggestions  was  the 
publication  of  a museum  journal  as  a forum  for  discussion  of  the 
principles  and  problems  of  museum  organization  and  management 
and  for  the  diffusion  of  information  respecting  museums.  The 
Coimcil  has  given  this  suggestion  prolonged  and  serious  considera- 
tion and  is  convinced  that  the  publication  of  such  a journal  is  desir- 
able and  ought  sooner  or  later  to  be  undertaken  by  this  Association. 
It  is  the  sense  of  the  Council,  however,  that  the  high  cost  of  print 
paper  and  the  uncertainties  incident  to  the  state  of  war  into  which 
the  country  has  come  since  the  last  meeting  make  this  an  inoppor- 
tune time  for  the  Association  to  midertake  the  responsibility  and 
expense  of  such  a journal.  The  Council  recommends  the  continued 
publication  of  the  annual  volume  of  Proceedings  but  in  addition 
thereto  that  the  Association  publish  a Museum  News  Letter  of  at 
least  four  pages  to  be  issued  nine  times  a year  and  that  provision 
be  made  for  the  selection  of  an  editor  and  three  associate  editors  to 
represent  art  museums,  science  museums,  and  historical  museums 
respectively.  In  making  this  recommendation  the  Council  desires 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Association  to  the  fact  that  the  general 
expenses  of  the  Association  already  exceed  the  income  and  that  the 
publication  of  a news  letter  will  still  further  increase  the  deficit. 
The  Council  recommends  that  steps  be  taken  during  this  meeting 
to  provide  for  an  increased  income  to  meet  this  deficit.” 

After  a full  discussion  of  the  communication  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Coimcil  the  Association  voted  that  the  President  be 
authorized  and  requested  to  appoint  the  committees  recommended 
by  the  Council. ^ 


^ At  a later  session  the  President  announced  his  appointment  of  these  com- 
mittees as  follows:  (1)  Committee  on  Administrative  Practice:  Messrs.  N.  H. 
Carpenter,  L.  Earle  Rowe,  and  G.  H.  Sherwood;  (2)  Committee  on  Bibliography: 
Messrs.  N.  L.  Britton,  PI.  W.  Kent,  and  R.  W.  Tower;  (3)  Committee  on  New 
Museum  Buildings:  Messrs.  F.  A.  Whiting,  O.  C.  Farrington,  and  A.  R.  Crook; 
(4)  Committee  on  Training  and  Employment:  Messrs.  O.  C.  Farrington  and  H. 
L.  Ward,  and  Miss  Margaret  T.  Jackson. 
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The  Association  also  endorsed  the  decisions  of  the  Council  with 
reference  (1)  to  deferring  the  publication  of  a journal;  (2)  to  con- 
tinuing the  publication  of  the  annual  volume  of  Proceedings-,  and 
(3)  to  the  publication  of  a Museum  News  Letter  of  at  least  four  pages, 
to  be  issued  nine  times  a year.  It  was  voted  that  the  selection  of 
an  editor  and  three  associate  editors  be  referred  to  the  Council  with 
power  to  act.^ 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Council  Mr.  John  Cotton  Dana,  director  of  the  Newark  Museum 
Association,  Newark,  N.  J.,  presented  to  the  Association  the  first 
issue  of  a museum  journal,^  and  explained  its  purpose  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  conceived  by  quoting  from  the  intro- 
ductory note  as  follows: 

Members  of  the  staffs  of  the  Newark  Library  and  the  Newark  Museum — and 
the  two  are  in  large  degree  the  same — held  a conference  on  May  5 th  and  decided 
to  give  such  time  as  they  could  for  a week  to  the  preparation  of  copy  for  an  experi- 
mental number  of  a museum  magazine,  and  to  the  attempt  to  get  copy  from 
others  and  to  sending  requests  for  advertisements.  We  wished,  of  course,  to  get 
the  journal  out  in  sixteen  days  that  we  might  present  it  at  the  first  session  of  the 
association’s  annual  meeting  on  May  21st.  Before  the  week  ended  we  had  de- 
cided to  go  on  with  the  enterprise  and  had  sent  most  of  the  copy  to  the  printer. 
These  facts  quite  fully  explain  why  so  few  were  asked  to  contHbute,  and  why  so 
much  of  the  journal’s  contents  has  to  do  with  library  and  museum  work  in  New- 
ark. If  what  we  have  brought  together  proves  of  interest  and  value  to  museum 
workers,  then  we  seem  to  have  shown  very  clearly  that  the  copy  to  make  a good 
monthly  journal  could  easily  be  gathered  from  the  whole  museum  field. 

We  note  that  nearly  all  museum  bulletins  publish  little  that  is  of  interest  to 
workers  in  other  museums.  Perhaps  this  as  is  it  should  be;  but  the  fact  that  a 
few  museums,  most  of  them  in  the  science  field,  give  space  to  much  that  is  of 
rather  direct  appeal  to  museum  workers,  makes  it  proper  to  ask  if  more  of  the 
detail  of  museum  administration  could  not  well  be  included  in  the  house  organ 
of  every  museum?  Against  this  suggestion  may  be  cited  the  fact  that  a museum 
issues  a bulletin  chiefly  to  inform  its  members  of  its  progress,  and  that  progress 
is  largely  marked  by  acquisitions,  and  that  these  acquisitions  call  for  descriptions. 
This  may  be  true  in  respect  of  museums  dependent  largely  on  gifts  from  individ- 
uals; for  donors  must  be  pleased  and  may  be  supposed  to  wish  to  be  enshrined 
as  to  their  charities  in  a rather  refined  museum  bulletin,  as  well  as  in  the  columns 


^ The  Council  subsequently  selected  the  following  editorial  staff  for  the  Mu- 
seum News  Letter:  Editor,  Mr.  Harold  L.  Madison;  Associate  Editors:  Mr.  Roy  W. 
Miner  (science).  Miss  Margaret  T.  Jackson  (art),  and  Mr.  Frank  H.  Severance 
(history).  The  first  issue  of  the  Museum  News  Letter  was  published  in  June, 
1917. 

® The  Museum,  edited  by  John  Cotton  Dana,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Vol.  I,  No.  I, 
May,  1917. 
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of  the  daily  press.  But  it  is  easy  here  to  assume  too  much,  and  to  allow  the  as- 
sumption to  serve  as  ample  reason  for  giving  scholarly  curators  opportunities  to 
talk  wisely,  as  they  should  in  some  proper  place,  on  notable  gifts  and  purchases. 
And  so,  after  all,  comes  the  question,  is  the  average  museum  bulletin  relatively 
worth  its  cost?  Does  it  do  its  appointed  work  in  its  field  of  friends  and  sub- 
scribers? I ask  the  question  not  to  give  it  an  answer;  but  to  follow  it  with  another. 

Let  me  lead  up  to  the  question  by  remarks  on  a journal  of  American  museums. 

It  would  not  live  on  subscriptions.  If  properly  edited  and  managed  it  should 
take  the  entire  time  of  one  or  two  efficient  office  workers,  and  much  of  the  time 
of  a person  of  wide  museum  knowledge  and  of  high  skill  in  editing  and  managing. 
This  means,  when  office,  publication  and  distribution  expenses  are  added,  a 
yearly  total  greater  than  could  be  hoped  for  from  subscriptions  and  advertise- 
ments combined. 

Now,  my  question  is,  will  the  museums  of  the  country  contribute  generously 
to  the  support  of  such  a journal?  They  contribute  already  to  the  maintenance 
of  a whole  group  of  journals,  their  bulletins.  Will  they  go  further  and  contribute 
to  one  bulletin,  a joint  and  several  publication?  Such  a journal  is  needed.  I 
shall  venture  to  assume  that  all  museum  workers  are  of  that  opinion  and  shall 
not  here  advance  any  arguments  in  its  favor  save  this  one  only:  Museum  develop- 
ment is  in  its  infancy;  a more  rapid  growth  than  that  which  we  now  see  is  desir- 
able simply  because  the  country  needs  and  can  use  more  and  better  museums  than 
it  now  has;  and,  nothing  would  do  more  to  promote  that  development  than  a 
journal  which  should  put  into  its  pages  the  story  of  the  growth  of,  the  methods 
pursued  by,  the  theories  evolved  and  tested  in,  and  the  results  gained  by,  all  the 
museums  of  all  kinds  now  in  existence.  Such  a journal,  edited  with  discretion, 
would  attract  many  laymen,  as  does  the  fascinating  monthly  that  comes  from  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York  and  the  bulletin  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan with  its  rapidly  widening  field.  Moreover,  it  would  puU  museum 
workers  together,  perhaps  more  than  twelve  times  as  much  as  do  our  annual  meet- 
ings and  the  very  rich  annual  report  of  our  proceedings. 

I am  not  suggesting  that  any  museum  give  up  its  present  publication  entirely. 
Rather,  I am  suggesting  that  each  do  more  along  the  same  line,  perhaps,  in  some 
cases,  using  the  national  organ  for  the  first  publication  of  much  of  its  material, 
and  using  separate  reprints  of  certain  things  for  distribution  among  its  own  friends 
and  patrons.  Thus  it  would  get  some  return  for  its  financial  contribution.  In- 
deed, one  method,  and  perhaps  the  best,  of  persuading  trustees  to  make  grants 
to  a national  museum  organ  would  be  to  ask  them  to  subscribe  to  a large  number 
of  copies  and  pay  a certain  number  of  times  each  year  for  a stated  amount  of 
reprints,  distributing  both  journals  and  reprints  in  their  respective  cities. 

So  much  for  our  reflections  on  the  subject.  That  we  are  in  earnest  and  believe 
in  what  we  have  said  is  quite  well  shown,  we  hope,  by  our  contribution  to  this  con- 
ference of  Vol.  I,  No.  I of  The  Museum — conceived  in  good  will  and  offered 
with  a very  full  sense  of  its  failings. 

At  a later  session  the  Association  adopted  unanimously  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Benj.  Ives  Gilman,  of  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston; 
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The  members  of  the  American  Association  of  Museums  desire  to  express  their 
recognition  of  the  exceptional  qualities  displayed  by  Mr.  John  Cotton  Dana  in 
preparing  and  printing  in  little  more  than  a fortnight  the  interesting  and  attrac- 
tive pamphlet  entitled  “The  Museum”  offered  by  Mr.  Dana  to  the  Association 
as  an  example  of  what  might  be  made  of  the  journal  proposed  at  a former  meet- 
ing and  recently  advocated  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Training  for  Mu- 
seum Workers  distributed  among  the  members  in  advance  of  the  present  meet- 
ing by  direction  of  the  President.  They  find  in  Mr.  Dana’s  publication  a signal 
instance  of  his  capacity  of  enthusiastic  devotion  to  an  ideal,  and  accept  the  gift 
as  a valuable  contribution  to  the  problem  before  them. 

Mr.  Stephen  B.  Luce  of  the  University  Museum,  Philadelphia, 
called  the  attention  of  the  Association  to  the  fact  that  the  quarterly 
periodical  of  that  museum  is  called  The  Museum  Journal  and  has 
been  published  since  1910.  He  suggested  that  confusion  would 
result  if  a journal  published  by  the  Association  were  given  the  same 
title. 

Mr.  L.  Earle  Rowe,  of  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  Provi- 
dence, expressed  the  opinion  that  brief  notes  of  new  exhibits,  changes 
in  staff,  progress  of  work,  and  other  museum  news,  are  especially 
interesting  to  the  readers  of  museum  publications,  and  that  the 
proposed  Museum  News  Letter  affords  an  admirable  medium  for 
material  of  this  sort. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Wilson,  of  the  Philadelphia  Museums,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  in  view  of  the  limited  financial  resources  of  the  Asso- 
ciation the  editorial  work  incident  to  the  publication  of  the  Museum 
News  Letter  should  be  performed  without  remuneration,  leaving  the 
cost  of  printing  and  distribution  as  the  only  charges  on  the  treasury 
of  the  Association.  Mr.  Harold  L.  Madison,  of  the  Park  Museum, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  expressed  the  opinion  that  provision  should  be 
made  to  employ  the  necessary  clerical  assistance.  No  formal  action 
was  taken  by  the  Association. 

The  Association  discussed  at  some  length  the  possibilities  of 
increasing  membership  dues  and  of  obtaining  larger  financial  sup- 
port. It  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  present  to  museums  and  museum  workers  throughout  the 
country  the  value  of  the  service  rendered  by  the  Association,  and  it 
was  suggested  that  the  Museum  News  Letter  be  distributed  to  as 
many  prospective  members  as  possible  as  a means  to  giving  publicity 
to  its  work.  Mr.  Newton  H.  Carpenter,  of  the  Art  Institute  in 
Chicago,  emphasized  the  large  sum  of  money  represented  in  the 
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aggregate  by  the  time  and  traveling  expenses  of  the  delegates  attend- 
ing the  conventions,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  dues  paid 
into  the  treasury  are  an  inadequate  support  of  the  Association  on 
the  part  of  the  museums  which  profit  by  the  meetings  and  work  of 
the  Association.  He  suggested  that  if  the  matter  were  properly 
presented  many  of  the  larger  institutions  would  be  glad  to  pay  more 
than  the  minimum  dues  of  $10.  Several  members  expressed  their 
intention  of  avaihng  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  present  the 
value  of  the  Association  to  museums  and  museum  workers  not  now 
represented  in  the  membership. 

The  provision  of  the  Constitution  limiting  Active  Membership  to 
persons  actively  engaged  in  museums  was  discussed  at  some  length. 
Mr.  John  Cotton  Dana,  of  the  Newark  Museum  Association,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  was  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  if  Active  Membership  in  the 
Association  were  opened  to  all  persons  sufficiently  interested  to  pay 
the  dues  it  would  easily  be  possible  greatly  to  increase  the  number 
of  members  and  the  funds  available  for  the  work  of  the  Association. 
Dr.  W.  P.  Wilson,  of  the  Philadelphia  Museums,  and  Dr.  James  E. 
Talmage,  of  the  Deseret  Museum,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  supported 
Mr.  Dana’s  position.  Dr.  Talmage  stated  that  he  was  a member  of 
the  committee  that  drafted  the  Constitution  when  the  Association 
was  organized,  and  it  was  his  recollection  that  this  matter  was  con- 
sidered at  that  time  and  that  the  central  thought  was  that  we  should 
establish  ourselves  as  an  exclusive  body  confined  to  those  who  have 
a professional  standing  in  the  museum  world.  Dr.  Talmage  felt  that 
as  the  result  of  this  policy  the  Association  has  necessarily  been  al- 
ways in  want,  owing  to  the  limited  number  of  professional  museum 
workers.  He  thought  also  that  this  exclusiveness  was  inconsistent 
with  the  conception  of  museums  as  essentially  popular  institutions. 
For  these  reasons.  Dr.  Talmage  favored  opening  Active  Membership 
to  all  who  wish  to  associate  with  us  and  amending  the  Constitution 
if  necessary  to  provide  for  this. 

The  Secretary  stressed  the  value  of  the  Association  as  a profes- 
sional organization  and  expressed  his  fear  that  if  persons  only  in- 
directly interested  in  the  work  of  museums  were  admitted  to  Active 
Membership  there  would  be  serious  danger  of  the  policy  of  the  Asso- 
ciation being  determined  by  persons  not  actively  engaged  in  museum 
work.  He  felt  that  this  would  be  a matter  of  serious  concern  and 
would  greatly  lessen  the  value  of  the  Association.  Dr.  Henry  F. 
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Osborn,  president  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
Mr.  Benj.  Ives  Gilman  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston,  Dr. 
Oliver  C.  Farrington  of  the  Field  Museum  in  Chicago,  and  Mr. 
Stephen  B.  Luce  of  the  University  Museum  in  Philadelphia,  were 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  value  of  the  Association  depends 
upon  its  being  maintained  as  a strictly  professional  organization 
and  were  opposed  to  any  action  removing  the  present  restrictions 
upon  Active  Membership.  Dr.  Maude  E.  Abbott,  secretary  of  the 
International  Association  of  Medical  Museums,  stated  that  this 
organization  had  found  its  field  so  restricted  that  it  was  considered 
desirable  to  open  membership  to  all  actively  interested  in  the  work 
of  museums.  Dr.  Abbott  thought  that  the  fee  of  $3  for  Active 
Membership  is  sufi&cient  to  confine  the  membership  to  those  who  are 
really  interested  in  museum  work.  Mr.  Gilman  thought  it  inad- 
visable to  change  the  requirements  for  Active  Membership  so  as  to 
admit  persons  who  are  not  desired  and  then  to  depend  upon  the 
chance  that  they  will  not  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege.  He 
then  expressed  the  desirability  of  maintaining  the  professional  char- 
acter of  the  Association.  Mr.  Luce  suggested  that  if  the  Association 
can  publish  a journal  of  broad  interest  to  persons  not  actively  en- 
gaged in  museum  work  a class  of  Subscribers  might  be  created  to 
accommodate  such  persons  while  Active  Membership  is  stiU  restricted 
to  museums  and  professional  museum  workers.  Dr.  Farrington 
cited  a scientific  society  of  a professional  character  which  was  aban- 
doned by  many  of  the  original  members  when  membership  was 
opened  to  persons  not  immediately  engaged  in  the  work  which  the 
society  represented,  with  the  result  that  another  organization  of 
strictly  professional  character  was  formed.  He  stated  his  confident 
expectation  that  the  broadening  of  the  membership  of  the  American 
Association  of  Museums  to  the  large  degree  suggested  would  make  it 
necessary  in  future  years  for  those  actively  engaged  in  museum 
work  to  form  a separate  organization.  Mr.  Luce  expressed  his 
agreement  with  Dr.  Farrington. 

Mr.  Dana  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  the  work  of  museum 
directors  and  curators  is  a profession.  It  was  apparently  the  sense 
of  the  meeting  that  it  is  a profession  and  that  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  secure  its  recognition  as  such. 

The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  at  the  Washington  meeting 
to  consider  methods  of  cooperation  between  the  Association  and  the 
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Forest  Service  was  presented  by  the  chairman,  Dr.  A.  R.  Crook, 
curator  of  the  Illinois  State  Museum,  as  follows: 

Dr.  Crook. — “Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Association: 
Your  committee  appointed  at  the  Washington  meeting  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  cooperation  of  American  museums  with  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  makes  the  following  suggestions  as  to  the  kind 
of  exhibits  and  the  character  of  the  materials  which  museums  would 
be  glad  to  have  and  which  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Forest  Service 
to  supply.  The  Chief  Forester  informs  us  that  he  will  gladly  carry 
out  the  plans  as  far  and  as  soon  as  it  is  practicable  to  do  so. 

“The  exhibits  could  well  be  of  two  kinds:  loan  exhibits  and  per- 
manent exhibits. 

“The  loan  exhibits  would  consist  of  smaller  or  more  expensive 
specimens  or  those  of  more  transient  interest  than  the  permanent 
exhibits.  They  could  be  placed  in  cases  about  4'  x 4'  x 1'  in  size, 
and  crated  for  safe  shipment  and  ease  of  handling.  Museums  wish- 
ing them  would  pay  freight  one  way  and  retain  them  for  ten  days 
or  until  called  for  by  the  next  museum. 

“The  permanent  exhibits  would  consist  of  inexpensive  materials 
which  could  be  furnished  by  the  Forest  Service  free  of  charge,  of 
materials  which  could  be  secured  from  manufacturers,  or  of  materials 
for  which  the  Forest  Service  would  make  a minimum  charge. 

“The  following  materials  could  be  shown  to  advantage:  (1)  pos- 
ters, signs,  notices,  and  instructions  actually  in  use  by  the  Service 
for  visitors  in  national  forests;  (2)  implements  used  in  detecting, 
announcing,  and  fighting  fires;  (3)  photographs,  transparencies,  and 
lantern  slides;  (4)  models  of  forests  with  trails,  observation  stations, 
camps — the  models  showing  a region  before  and  after  deforestation ; 
(5)  miniature  or  full-size  models  of  foresters’  camps;  (6)  tents;  (7)  a 
mounted  forester  with  full  equipment;  (8)  methods  of  forest  con- 
servation, propagation,  etc;  (9)  uses  of  forest  wastes;  (10)  injurious 
insects,  birds,  mammals;  (11)  use  of  forests  for  timber  by  settlers, 
and  for  increasing  food  supply  by  pasturing,  and  by  preservation  of 
fish,  game,  etc.” 

On  motion  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Cooperation  with  the 
Forest  Service  was  received  as  information  and  the  committee  was 
continued  with  authority  to  make  such  arrangements  as  are  neces- 
sary to  furnish  information  for  the  use  of  the  Association  in  secur- 
ing the  exhibits  described  in  the  report. 
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In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Henry  W.  Kent,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Cooperation  with  the  American  Federation  of  Arts,  no  report 
was  received  from  this  committee. 

The  Chair  then  called  upon  Mr.  Roy  W.  Miner,  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  for  his  report  as  delegate  to  the  con- 
vention of  the  International  Association  of  Medical  Museums. 

Mr.  Miner. — “Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  Association: 
I had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  being  asked  by  the  President  to 
represent  this  Association  as  delegate  to  the  tenth  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  section  of  the  International  Association  of  Medical 
Museums  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  this  city  Thursday,  April 
5,  1917.  My  instructions  were  that  I should  do  all  in  my  power  to 
aid  the  expressed  desire  of  both  associations  to  come  to  a closer 
degree  of  affiliation. 

“First  of  all  I wish  to  say  that  I was  received  with  great  cordiality 
and  thoroughly  enjoyed  my  experience.  The  desire  for  cooperation 
with  this  Association  was  very  evident,  and  I would  like  to  report 
that  any  impression  I may  have  had  as  to  the  desirability  and  effec- 
tiveness of  this  cooperation  was  greatly  confirmed  by  the  interest  of 
the  papers  in  the  first  session  of  the  meeting  as  applied  to  museum 
and  laboratory  technique.  The  desirability  of  this  affiliation  may 
be  well  shown  by  such  titles  as  “The  making  of  glass  frames,” 
“Methods  of  mormting,”  and  “Typewriting  labels  on  museum  Jars.” 
These  are  not  exclusively  medical  matters;  they  are  of  interest  to  all 
scientific  museums. 

“The  means  for  closer  affiliation  which  suggest  themselves  to  me 
and  to  Dr.  Abbott,  the  secretary  of  the  International  Association 
of  Medical  Museums,  were  talked  over  in  a later  conference,  and  it 
seemed  to  us  both  that  several  recommendations  should  be  made. 
In  the  first  place  we  both  feel  that  each  association  should  be  repre- 
sented at  the  conventions  of  the  other  by  a delegation  of  more  than 
one  person.  I would  offer  the  tentative  suggestion  that  the  presi- 
dent and  the  secretary  of  each  association,  or  their  representatives, 
be  designated  as  permanent  delegates  for  this  purpose. 

“In  the  second  place  we  feel  that  there  should  be  an  exchange  of 
publications.  Such  an  exchange  of  past  publications  has  already 
taken  place  between  the  secretaries.  I would  suggest  further  that 
each  association  extend  to  the  other  the  privilege  of  reprinting 
articles  of  mutual  interest  in  its  publication. 
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“Finally,  a matter  of  considerable  interest  to  the  Association  of 
Medical  Museums  and  to  our  own  Association  was  taken  up  and  I 
have  received  a formal  letter  from  Dr.  Abbott,  as  secretary  of  that 
Association,  addressed  to  me  as  delegate,  requesting  the  cooperation 
of  the  American  Association  of  Museums  in  an  effort  undertaken 
by  the  Association  of  Medical  Museums  to  obtain  a domestic  supply 
of  rectangular  glass  jars  such  as  hitherto  have  been  imported  ex- 
tensively from  Germany.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
satisfactory  jars  of  this  type  can  be  obtained  in  this  country,  if  a 
sufficient  market  can  be  assured  the  manufacturers. 

“A  sample  jar  was  presented  before  the  Association  of  Medical 
Museums  and  the  president  has  very  kindly  transmitted  it  to  me  for 
exhibition  before  you.  I may  say,  in  passing,  that  this  jar  is  really 
a cull  from  a number  of  jars  that  were  ttried  out  by  the  manufac- 
turers in  endeavoring  to  produce  one  that  would  accord  with  their 
standard.  It  seems  to  be  a good  article  and  if  the  regulation  jar 
is  superior  to  this  it  would  be  satisfactory  in  every  way.  The  jar 
as  it  stands  is  not  polished  on  one  side  but  that  is  a matter  of  detail 
which  could  be  carried  out  at  any  time.  This  particular  jar  is  about 
15X5  cm,  inside  measurement.  The  price  offered,  which  is  what 
they  call  the  duty-free  price,  and  compares  favorably  with  that  of 
the  foreign  manufacturers,  is  $3.30  per  dozen.  If  bought  in  less 
than  dozen  lots,  the  price  is  at  the  rate  of  $4.05  per  dozen. 

“I  have  been  informed  by  the  secretary  of  the  Association  of  Med- 
ical Museums  that  these  manufacturers  are  not  willing  to  undertake 
the  manufacture  of  these  jars  unless  they  receive  orders  totaling 
$5000  in  amount  and  my  purpose  in  presenting  this  to  you  is  merely 
to  give  opportunity  to  the  museums  of  this  Association  to  state 
whether  or  not  they  find  such  jars  desirable  in  any  one  of  the  ten 
sizes  and  to  find  if  this  Association  would  like  to  cooperate  with  the 
Association  of  Medical  Museums  in  bringing  about  the  manufacture 
of  these  jars.  This  type  of  jars  has  been  of  great  value  to  all  museum 
people  and  the  fact  that  they  have  been  discontinued  because  of 
the  war  has  been  deprecated  by  all. 

“The  specifications  of  the  jar  are  as  follows: 

Rectangular  jar  made  of  white  glass,  not  polished,  fairly  uniform  thickness 
and  strong  parts;  the  price  of  the  smallest  is  $1.20  and  the  largest  $18.50  a dozen 
and  the  other  sizes  range  between  these  two. 

“ If  the  members  of  the  American  Association  of  Museums  would 
like  to  investigate  this  matter  further  it  has  been  suggested  by  Dr. 
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Abbott  that  your  requests  be  transmitted  to  our  secretary  or  to  any 
one  whom  the  Association  may  designate.  We  can  then  collaborate 
with  Dr.  Abbott  and  bring  in  an  order  of  the  required  size.” 

The  Chair  then  expressed  the  pleasure  of  the  Association  in  having 
present  as  a guest  Dr.  Maude  E.  Abbott,  secretary  of  the  International 
Association  of  Medical  Museums,  and  at  his  request  Dr.  Abbott 
addressed  the  Association  as  follows: 

Dr.  Abbott. — “Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Association: 
I am  going  to  take  this  opportunity  first  to  express  on  behalf  of  the 
International  Association  of  Medical  Museums  the  great  apprecia- 
tion of  that  body  of  the  courtesy  and  cordiality  which  has  been  shown 
to  us  by  this  Association,  which  is  not  only  the  older  of  the  two  by 
a year  of  organization,  but  must  also  be  considered  the  more  power- 
ful, not  perhaps  in  point  of  membership,  for  our  membership  is 
probably  about  the  same,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  represent 
only  one  department  of  science— medicine — and  we  do  not  have 
behind  us,  in  this  country  at  least,  such  important  institutions  as 
are  represented  among  your  natural  history  and  art  museums.  In 
this  sense  we  are  the  weaker  of  the  two  bodies. 

“I  would  like  to  say  just  a word  about  the  origin  of  our  society 
because  it  was  organized  in  close  conference  with  some  of  the  organ- 
izers of  the  American  Association  of  Museums.  At  the  time  of  or- 
ganizing in  1907  I went  down  to  Washington  and  laid  the  proposition 
before  Major  Carroll,  then  curator  of  the  Army  Medical  Museum. 
He  sent  me  to  Mr.  Rathbun  at  the  National  Museum  and  in  consul- 
tation there  we  drew  up  some  of  the  articles  of  our  constitution. 
When  our  first  meeting  was  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Tuberculosis  in  Washington  in  1908,  the  pro- 
grams were  printed  for  us  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  our 
first  bulletin  was  published  for  us  free  by  the  Surgeon  General’s 
press. 

“At  that  meeting  the  question  of  aiOfiliation  with  this  Association 
was  one  of  the  first  items  on  our  program,  and  we  received  at  that 
time  an  invitation  through  Mr.  Rathbun  to  affiliate  with  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Museums.  But  it  was  felt  that  our  paths  were 
not  yet  beaten  out  sufficiently  to  know  what  our  course  would  be 
and  that  it  might  be  better  to  obtain  more  autonomy  before  seeking 
larger  fields,  as  it  were.  Last  year  in  correspondence  with  Mr.  Rea, 
the  subject  came  up  again,  and  this  year  our  society  by  unanimous 
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vote  recommended  that  all  methods  possible  be  taken  to  secure  af- 
filiation with  this  body. 

“Now,  this  subject  of  museum  jars  has  become  a very  practical 
point  with  medical  museum  workers.  The  museum  jar  of  course  is 
needed  in  medical  museums  more  than  in  any  other  kind  of  museum. 
As  secretary  of  our  association  I came  into  correspondence  with  the 
British  Museums  Association  through  their  secretary,  Mr.  Lowe,  who 
was  also  organizing  a similar  campaign  to  establish  a source  of  glass 
museums  jars  in  Great  Britain.  Through  Mr.  Lowe  I came  into 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Rea. 

“Last  year  we  organized  a committee  on  this  subject,  and  after 
canvassing  a number  of  manufacturers  the  Phoenix  Glass  Company 
took  the  matter  up.  All  orders  have  to  come  through  the  secretary 
of  our  association.  Of  course  if  you  were  willing  to  take  it  up  your- 
selves orders  would  be  received  gladly  through  your  secretary,  or 
if  you  prefer  they  could  come  from  him  to  me.  It  is  necessary  to 
have  a certain  amount  guaranteed  before  the  manufacturers  can 
make  the  moulds,  which  are  the  expensive  part.  Once  these  moulds 
are  made  and  $5000  worth  of  orders  placed,  smaller  orders  will  be 
taken.  Until  we  show  a sufiicient  demand  the  Phoenix  Glass  Com- 
pany cannot  put  aside  the  more  lucrative  business  it  is  getting  on 
account  of  the  war.  By  canvass  of  our  members  we  have  secured 
orders  amounting  only  to  $1683.  I have  a list  of  subscribers  here 
which  I will  be  glad  to  pass  around.  The  time  of  the  offer  is  limited; 
the  freedom  of  the  summer  is  necessary,  if  the  company  is  to  put  this 
order  through  since  this  business  is  not  particularly  to  the  advantage 
of  a glass  manufacturer.  If,  therefore,  the  same  need  for  these  jars 
is  felt  in  your  society  as  is  felt  in  ours,  we  would  like  to  ask  your 
immediate  cooperation.” 

Mr.  Douglas  Stewart  {Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.). — “I  wish 
merely  to  say  that  the  Carnegie  Museum  needed  jars  of  certain  sizes 
and  I took  the  matter  up  with  the  Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Com- 
pany. They  have  made  the  jars  of  several  sizes,  viz:  6x2f, 
9x4,  8x11,  11x5,  llx5|.  The  jars  are  buffed  on  one  side,  not 
polished,  and  they  are  furnished  with  plate  glass  lids.  The  price 
for  the  smaller  sizes  is  $10.50  a dozen;  the  two  larger  sizes  are  $15 
a dozen.  I don’t  know  whether  glass  prices  have  changed  in  the 
last  six  months.” 

The  President  subsequently  appointed  Mr.  Roy  W.  Miner  a com- 
mittee of  one  to  cooperate  with  Dr.  Abbott  in  securing  orders  for 
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glass  museum  jars.  At  a later  session  Mr.  Miner  reported  that  he 
had  compared  the  sizes  and  prices  of  the  jars  that  Mr.  Stewart  had 
arranged  to  obtain  from  the  Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Company  with 
those  of  the  Phoenix  Glass  Company.  He  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  these  two  series  really  supplement  each  other  advantage- 
ously. The  three  sizes  manufactured  by  the  first  company  are  larger 
than  the  ten  sizes  submitted  by  the  second  company.  There  are 
therefore  available  thirteen  well-graduated  sizes  of  jars  of  a type 
heretofore  manufactured  only  in  Europe  but  now  available  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Miner  requested  each  member  to  obtain  information 
regarding  the  stock  on  hand  and  the  jars  needed  in  his  own  museum. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  for  luncheon  in  the  Philippine 
Room  as  guests  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

SESSION  OF  MONDAY,  MAY  21 
Afternoon 

The  Association  reconvened  at  2.30  p.m.  President  Henry  R. 
Howland,  superintendent  of  the  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences, 
read  his  presidential  address  as  follows; 

THE  VALUE  OF  MUSEUMS  IN  COMMUNITY  COOPERATION 

The  Constitution  of  the  American  Association  of  Museums  states 
primarily  that  “The  object  of  the  Association  shall  be  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  Museums,  to  increase  and  diffuse  knowledge  of  all 
matters  relating  to  them,  and  to  encourage  helpful  relations  among 
Museums  and  those  interested  in  them.” 

I do  not  interpret  these  last  four  words  as  intended  to  refer  alone 
to  museum  workers,  but,  on  the  contrary,  I think  it  means  that  one 
of  our  purposes  should  be  to  encourage  helpful  relations  between  our 
museums  and  that  great  body  of  people  who  are  or  who  should  be 
“interested  in  them” — the  general  public. 

We  include  in  our  membership  museums  of  science,  of  art,  and  of 
history,  as  having  a common  purpose  worked  out  by  each  in  its  own 
way,  all  cooperating  in  a common  service  of  helpfulness  to  each  other, 
learning  that  wisdom  which  comes  from  many  and  varied  experiences, 
the  resultants  of  many  well-tried  experiments,  varying  according 
to  individuality  and  environment,  but  making  up  a book  of  knowledge 
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by  which  we  all  profit.  So  do  we  seek  to  fulfill  the  first-named  of  our 
objects  as  enumerated  in  Article  II  of  our  Constitution — “to  promote 
the  welfare  of  museums.” 

To  a certain  extent  also  these  things  serve  to  further  the  second- 
named  of  our  objects — “to  increase  and  diffuse  knowledge  of  all 
matters  relating  to  museums;”  but  we  have  learned  that  this  has  a 
broader  significance  than  might  appear  at  first  sight  and  includes 
others  besides  ourselves.  From  the  very  first  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  especially  in  its  earlier  years,  we  have  listened  to  much 
discussion  as  to  the  true  aim  of  a museum.  There  have  been  many 
views  expressed,  views  that  have  been  wonderfully  varied,  and  the 
older  members  will  not  forget  the  dictum  of  one  well  known  among 
them,  who  stated  emphatically  that  in  his  judgment  a museum  was 
not  intended  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  that  it  should  not  “go  to 
the  public”  but  should  “lead  them”  by  confining  its  efforts  to  scien- 
tific investigation.  Just  how  this,  by  itself,  can  “lead”  an  unin- 
formed but  inquiring  public  is  by  no  means  clear  to  my  mind,  and  may 
not  have  been  to  his. 

However,  in  the  course  of  ten  or  eleven  years  we  have  reached  a 
consensus  of  opinions  that  one  great  aim  in  aU  museums  is  or  should 
be  educational;  that  we  are  to  “go  to  the  public”  and,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, instruct  the  commtmity  as  to  what  our  exhibits  and  our  work 
really  mean ; that  our  collections  are  not  mere  gatherings  of  curiosities, 
but  that  they  have  a meaning  and  perhaps  a lesson,  more  or  less 
important,  that  every  visitor  may  grasp  to  his  profit;  and  that  in 
diffusing  knowledge  the  museums  are  a part  of  the  educational  life 
of  today,  and  have  a definite  relation  of  service  to  the  real  driving, 
humdrum,  “squeezed-lemony”  world  that  surrounds  them. 

I have  the  honor  to  represent  a society  which  has  had  an  active 
existence  for  fifty-six  years,  for  the  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences 
was  organized  in  1861,  four  years  after  the  founding  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  and  seven  years  before  that  of  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History  in  New  York  City.  Its  aims  were  specifi- 
cally stated  at  its  founding  as  being  “to  promote  the  study  of  the 
Natural  Sciences,  to  stimulate  and  encourage  original  scientific 
research,  and  especially  to  provide  for  the  people  of  our  city  free 
instruction  in  those  sciences  and  thus  to  further  educational  work 
in  Buffalo  by  every  means  in  its  power.” 

This  placed  on  its  work  from  the  beginning  an  educational  value 
which  has  been  steadily  maintained.  While  it  has  consistently 
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stimulated  and  encouraged  original  scientific  research,  as  its  collec- 
tions and  publications  will  testify,  it  has  never  forgotten  that  it  owes 
to  the  people  of  Buffalo  a duty  which  it  has  sought  to  fulfil  by  its 
educational  endeavors  to  the  full  extent  of  its  powers.  In  my  judg- 
ment, a like  duty  devolves  upon  every  museum  in  this  country, 
whether  of  art,  of  history,  or  of  science.  Methods  may  differ;  the 
extent  of  effort  may  not  be  the  same  in  all  cases;  but  the  purpose  is 
the  same.  More  and  more  the  museum  of  today  is  going  to  the 
public;  and  in  spite  of  our  friend  Dr.  Gilman’s  antithetical  dictum 
that  a museum  of  science  is  a school  and  a museum  of  art  a temple, 
more  and  more  museums  of  science  and  of  history  are  adopting  such 
methods  of  attractive  installation,  of  instructive  labeling  and  the 
like,  as  to  afford  their  visitors  that  “concrete  satisfaction”  and 
‘'thoughtful  pleasure”  which  no  longer  belong  to  art  museums  alone. 
Thus,  I believe,  we  are  all  seeking  to  fulfil  the  second-named  object 
of  our  Association — “to  increase  and  diffuse  knowledge.” 

This  brings  me  to  the  third  provision  of  Article  II,  which  gives  as 
a third  object,  “to  encourage  helpful  relations  among  museums  and 
those  interested  in  them.”  Many  of  the  museums  in  our  membership 
receive  either  city  or  state  aid,  a fact  which  in  itself  emphasizes  a 
civic  duty;  and  such  museums  as  do  not  have  this  direct  aid  but  are 
founded  and  sustained  by  private  benefactions  must  nevertheless 
recognize,  in  these  days,  that  one  purpose  of  their  being  is  to  serve 
not  a limited  patronage  alone,  but,  in  a larger  sense,  the  whole  com- 
munity in  which  they  are  placed,  as  far  as  it  can  be  helped  by  their 
endeavors. 

The  spirit  of  our  organization  is  cooperation,  and  this  looms  up 
largely  in  our  discussions  as  far  as  it  relates  to  a kindly  and  healthful 
cooperation  among  ourselves,  a matter  so  important  to  us  that  a 
special  committee  has  been  appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon  the 
ways  and  means  by  which  such  cooperation  can  be  extended  and  made 
most  effective.  This  is  well  and  is  most  needful,  but  I would  ask  you: 
Is  there  not  an  even  broader  field  of  cooperation  by  which  at  home  we 
may  the  better  “encourage  helpful  relations”  between  our  own  mu- 
seums and  our  own  community  people,  for  whose  good  in  a large  meas- 
ure we  exist? 

If  we  receive  aid  from  our  cities,  how  can  we  best  give  full  value  in 
return?  In  most  of  our  cities  there  are,  as  in  Buffalo,  several  insti- 
tutions which  are  recognized  as  educational  centers.  In  my  own  city 
there  are  the  Albright  Art  Gallery,  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society, 
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the  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences,  and,  of  equal  value  educa- 
tionally, the  Buffalo  Public  Library  and  the  Grosvenor  Reference 
Library.  It  so  happens  that  all  of  these  receive  appropriations  from 
the  city,  but  the  opportunity  of  which  I speak  would  be  the  same  were 
such  not  the  case.  In  every  such  instance,  no  matter  in  what  city  it 
may  be,  each  institution  carries  on  its  especial  activities  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  others  and  without  regard  to  what  the  others  may 
be  doing.  This  results  oftentimes  in  a waste  of  energy,  and  in  a 
duplication  of  endeavor  that  would  be  far  more  effective  if  more  con- 
centrated and  coordinated.  In  these  days  of  organization  and 
cooperation  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  efficiency,  such  waste  and 
such  duplication  seem  behind  the  times.  There  is  or  there  should  be 
a spirit  of  getting  together  so  as  to  accomplish  the  greatest  good  for 
the  greatest  number.  It  is  such  cooperation  between  our  museums 
and  the  people  whom  they  serve  that  I would  commend  to  your  con- 
sideration. Perhaps  the  effort  has  been  tried  by  some  of  you;  it  has 
been  successfully  tried  in  Buffalo. 

The  three  institutions  that  are  members  of  this  Association  joined 
with  the  public  circulating  library  and  the  public  reference  library 
in  organizing  an  “Educational  Union”  as  a sort  of  clearing  house 
in  our  city  for  educational  endeavor.  An  executive  committee  was 
formed,  in  which  each  of  these  educational  centers  was  represented, 
and  this  committee  directed  the  endeavors  in  which  all  joined.  There 
is  a large  foreign  element  in  our  population  needing  more  education  and 
Americanization ; and  beside  that  foreign  element  there  is  a large  part 
of  our  people,  as  in  every  city,  that  must  be  told  how  to  make  use  of 
the  opportunities  that  are  freely  offered.  To  make  these  opportuni- 
ties clearer,  large  cardboard  placards  were  printed  with  the  heading: 
“Why  not  use  the  means  of  education  offered  by  the  City  of  Buffalo 
free  to  all  its  residents?”  Following  this  pertinent  inquiry  were 
marginal  pictures  of  each  of  the  educational  centers  to  which  I have 
referred,  and  opposite  each  a brief  statement  of  what  the  institution 
offers  for  public  education  and  uplift.  These  were  widely  distributed 
thoughout  the  city,  being  placed  in  all  the  schools,  in  the  leading  stores, 
and  in  the  manufactories  where  many  men  and  women  are  employed. 
These  placards  have  served  a most  useful  purpose. 

Then  a thirty-page  booklet  was  published  entitled  “Means  of 
Education  in  Buffalo,”  giving  a very  complete  list  of  the  schools  and 
academies,  public,  parochial,  and  private ; libraries,  collections,  busi- 
ness schools,  settlement  houses,  etc. ; with  explanatory  notes  regarding 
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each  and  a statement  of  its  purpose  and  work.  A very  large  edition 
was  printed  and  circulated  judiciously,  but  quite  broad-cast,  wherever 
workers  are  and  wherever  those  might  be  reached  to  whom  it  might  be 
of  profit. 

The  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences  gives  each  year,  as  a part 
of  its  educational  work,  a series  of  free  illustrated  public  lectures  on 
Friday  evenings  for  a period  of  six  months  from  November  1st  to 
May  1st,  for  which  we  bring  the  best  lecturers  in  the  United  States. 
The  Buffalo  Historical  Society  and  others  of  our  institutions  give 
during  the  winter  similar  but  less  extended  courses.  From  year  to 
year  small  booklets  have  been  printed  by  the  “Educational  Union” 
giving  all  these  programs,  and  these  have  been  distributed  for  public 
benefit.  Each  of  the  institutions  I have  named  has  had  a series  of 
lantern  slides  made  illustrating  its  work.  These  have  been  joined 
together  to  make  an  interesting  and  suggestive  lecture  showing  how  the 
freely-offered  benefits  of  each  institution  may  be  enjoyed,  and  this 
lecture  is  given  in  all  of  the  night  schools  of  the  city,  the  several 
members  of  the  joint  committee  taking  turns  in  presenting  it.  The 
result  of  these  endeavors,  we  believe,  is  a wider  awakening  of  civic 
interest  in  the  museums  and  the  libraries  themselves  and  in  the  work 
they  are  doing,  and  an  increased  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  offered.  The  effort  has  seemed 
worth  while.  It  has  not  interfered  in  any  way  with  the  work  carried 
on  by  each  institution,  but  it  has  brought  them  all  to  the  people. 
By  such  systematic  correlated  work  on  the  part  of  all  it  has  made  the 
work  of  each  more  effective ; it  has  made  a stronger  tie  of  union  and  of 
common  interest  between  the  institutions  themselves  by  the  working 
out  of  a common  purpose,  a purpose  which  in  my  judgment  is  funda- 
mental with  all  of  us. 

It  is  because  the  result  seems  to  me  to  fulfil  in  the  broadest  way  the 
intent  of  the  third  item  in  Article  II  of  our  Constitution — “to  en- 
courage helpful  relations  among  museums  and  those  interested  in 
them” — that  I have  ventured  to  commend  these  things  to  your 
consideration. 


Mr.  Roy  W.  Miner,  assistant  curator  of  invertebrate  zoology  at 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York  City,  gave  an 
illustrated  talk  entitled  “Imitating  a Tide  Pool,”  in  which  he  showed 
by  means  of  lantern  slides  the  site  selected  at  Pulpit  Rock,  Nahant, 
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and  the  successive  steps  in  the  preparation  of  the  exhibit,  both  in 
the  field  and  in  the  laboratories  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  By  special  arrangement  the  members  of  the  Association 
had  the  privilege  of  examining  the  actual  group,  which  was  at  that 
time  nearing  completion. 

In  response  to  a question  Mr.  Miner  stated  that  the  lantern  slides 
illustrating  this  group  eventually  may  be  purchased  for  use  in  other 
museums,  but  that  until  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
has  finished  publication  on  this  exhibit  the  slides  are  necessarily 
restricted. 

Mr.  Dwight  Franklin,  preparator  of  ethnological  groups,  sub- 
mitted the  following  paper: 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  MUSEUM  GROUPS 

I am  not  a psychologist,  as  the  title  of  my  paper  might  imply,  but 
for  ten  years  I have  been  trying  to  find  out  why  many  of  the  exhibits 
in  our  museums  receive  merely  a passing  glance,  while  others  arouse 
the  deepest  interest  and  admiration  from  even  the  most  casual 
visitor.  Generally,  it  is  the  human  or  dramatic  note  that  appeals 
most  strongly,  a fact  which  those  of  us  whose  work  it  is  to  arrange 
these  exhibits  must  realize  and  apply  with  the  utmost  ability  if  our 
work  is  to  count. 

After  working  seven  years  in  one  museum  I lost  much  of  my  per- 
spective of  the  point  of  view  of  the  public,  but  I did  not  realize  this 
until  after  two  years  of  work  on  various  exhibits  for  some  six  different 
museums.  Perhaps  my  viewpoint  is  still  warped,  but  I firmly  believe 
that  those  who  plan  and  arrange  museum  exhibits  have  the  most 
fascinating  work  imaginable,  if  only  they  will  realize  their  op- 
portunities. 

While  our  museums  are  great  storehouses  for  all  kinds  of  interesting 
truths,  they  frequently  present  these  truths  in  such  an  inadequate 
and  confused  manner  that  the  visitor  fails  to  grasp  the  important 
point . Many  handbooks  contain  information  that  might  weU  be  on  the 
label,  while  many  labels  need  merely  to  be  cut  up  and  bound  to  make 
excellent  handbooks.  If  the  big,  simple  ideas  can  only  be  “put  across,” 
the  specimens  themselves  take  on  an  added  interest.  For  unless  the 
exlribit  has  in  it  a really  significant  idea  that  can  be  appreciated  by  the 
average  visitor,  it  has  lost  much  of  its  vitality.  It  must  be  an  idea 
which  not  only  conveys  the  necessary  information,  but  which  carries 
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the  mind  beyond  the  mere  specimen  itself.  A meteorite,  for  example, 
is  full  of  poetic  possibilities  if  we  bring  out  the  idea  that  this  rusty 
mass  was  once  part  of  a shooting  star  which  fell  on  our  planet.  Also, 
the  fact  that  it  furnished  primitive  hunters  with  iron  for  spears,  etc., 
will  arouse  interest. 

Perhaps  curators  do  not  realize  how  advanced  and  specialized  is 
their  own  interesting  work — a fact  which  may  handicap  them  in 
making  their  point  of  view  clear  to  the  average  person.  Possibly 
if  they  wrote  for  the  magazines,  they  might  realize  this.  There  is 
no  branch  of  science  which  cannot  be  made  vitally  interesting  if 
only  it  is  shown  in  a manner  to  kindle  the  imagination  and  arouse 
the  enthusiasm.  Yet  there  are  halls  in  nearly  every  museum  that 
are  generally  deserted,  simply  because  the  subject  is  treated  in  a 
manner  utterly  uninteresting  to  the  man  in  the  street.  For  this 
reason,  such  departments  need  particular  care  and  should  be  a chal- 
lenge to  any  live  curator.  If  the  dominant  idea  in  the  exhibit  cannot 
easily  be  understood  by  an  intelligent  grammar  school  child,  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  grasped  by  the  average  visitor. 

Our  museums  are  primarily  for  the  public;  we  must  therefore  look 
at  our  exhibits  through  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  also  regard  the 
visitor  with  the  respect  due  him  as  the  critic  of  our  work.  A gang 
of  boys  in  the  neighborhood  of  my  studio  have  given  me  many  uncon- 
scious criticisms  of  my  museum  groups.  Their  first  exclamations  and 
frank  remarks  are  of  great  help  to  me,  although  they  may  not  realize 
the  fact;  so,  also,  with  the  colored  janitor  who  cleans  my  studio,  the 
night  watchman,  the  electrician,  and  the  plumber — all  representative 
of  our  public.  I overheard  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  tributes  to 
the  atmosphere  of  a Sahara  desert  group  while  I was  at  work  near  by. 
Two  little  chaps  were  standing  before  it  when  one  exclaimed,  “Gee! 
but  I bet  it’s  hot  out  there!” 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  I purposely  have  refrained  from  any 
specific  criticism,  because  so  many  different  types  of  museums  are 
represented  here.  I simply  wish  to  offer  a few  general  suggestions 
that  have  occurred  to  me  as  I have  wandered  thorugh  many  museums 
in  different  parts  of  our  coimtry.  And  if  my  ideas  are  not  clear  or 
have  been  often  said  before,  I shall  welcome  any  stones  that  may  fly 
in  the  direction  of  my  little  glass  house. 
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Mr.  Benj.  Ives  Gilman  {Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,). — “Mr. 
Franklin  says  he  is  not  a psychologist;  neither  am  I at  present,  but 
I began  as  a psychologist,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  in  his  paper  Mr. 
Franklin  has  struck  a point  of  fundamental  importance  in  emphasiz- 
ing the  value  of  the  criticisms  of  those  for  whom  the  exhibits  are 
prepared.  It  seems  to  me  that  many  of  our  failures  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  pay  attention  to  such  criticisms  as  Mr.  Franklin 
finds  helpful  in  his  work.” 

Mr.  Herbert  P.  Whitlock,  curator  of  minerals.  New  York  State 
Museum,  then  presented  the  following  paper: 

PRESENTATION  OF  CRYSTALLOGRAPHY  AS  A MUSEUM 
INSTALLATION 

We  have  come  through  long  and  more  or  less  bitter  experience 
to  a point  where  we  are  inclined  to  treat  the  average  intelligence 
of  our  museum  public  as  a fragile  and  precious  thing  to  be  delicately 
fostered,  as  we  would  a hothouse  plant.  We  are  impressed  for  the 
most  part  with  the  utter  futility  of  serving  up  to  the  people  an 
intellectual  dish  which  they  are  unwilling  and  unable  to  assimilate. 
So  it  is  that  there  have  come  to  be  many  subjects  which  might  be 
features  of  a natural  history  museum  installation,  but  which,  although 
of  interest  in  their  public  appeal  and  of  importance  through  their 
relation  to  larger  exhibits,  are  either  entirely  disregarded  as  beyond 
the  mental  reach  of  the  average  visitor,  or  installed  by  those  of  us 
who  believe  in  catering  to  the  intellectual  aristocracy  rather  than  to 
the  unintellectual  masses,  in  a conventionally  didactic  way,  to  be 
taken  or  left  as  the  case  may  be.  In  this  latter  category  must  be 
placed  most  of  the  exhibits  of  crystallography  with  their  long  and 
difficult  names  and  their  fascinatingly  complex  but  utterly  bewilder- 
ing arrays  of  wooden  or  plaster  models,  exhibits  which  belong  in 
the  classroom  rather  than  in  the  museum  and  which  should  be  dem- 
onstrated from  the  lecture  table  rather  than  from  the  exhibition  case. 
I have  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  curators  of  geology  collections 
who  are  willing  to  adopt,  if  they  have  not  already  adopted,  the  view 
that  an  installation  of  crystallography  is  a waste  of  time,  space,  and 
material,  in  as  far  as  it  is  likely  to  prove  an  aid  to  the  appreciation 
of  a mineral  collection  by  the  public. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  endeavor  to  win  you  over  to  a more  optimistic 
view  of  the  possibilities  of  an  exhibit  illustrating  crystallography  and 
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to  describe  an  attempt  to  popularize  the  subject  in  an  installation 
quite  recently  added  to  the  mineral  hall  of  the  New  York  State 
Museum. 

Perhaps  the  initial  step  in  the  popularization  of  such  an  exhibit 
is  frankly  to  abandon  the  term  “crystallography”  entirely  and  to 
plan  a series  of  mounts  which  will  illustrate  the  “phenomena  of 
crystallization.”  This  change  of  terms,  which  may  possibly  appear 
in  the  nature  of  a quibble,  was  adopted  with  a view  to  placing  the 
series  which  I am  about  to  describe  upon  a mechanical  rather  than 
a mathematical  basis  and  to  give  to  it  from  the  very  start  a broader 
and  more  vital  scope  than  could  be  achieved  through  the  presentation 
of  the  conventional  display  of  ideal  and  natural  crystal  forms  arranged 
in  systems  and  groups.  Emphasizing  this  point  of  view,  the  installa- 
tion naturally  took  the  form  of  an  exposition  of  molecular  groupings 
to  show  the  internal  structure  of  crystals,  illustrated  by  structure 
models  and  explained  by  more  or  less  lengthy  labels  attached  to  each 
mount ; in  other  words,  the  installation  developed  into  a visual  lecture 
on  crystallization. 

The  success  of  such  a departure  from  the  conventional  method  of 
museum  presentation  was,  from  the  outset,  recognized  to  be  largely 
dependent  on  the  attractiveness  of  the  individual  mounts,  and  for 
this  reason  considerable  pains  were  taken  to  draw  the  attention  and 
center  the  interest  on  the  crystal  structure  models,  visualizing  in 
these  as  clearly  as  possible  the  statements  made  on  the  labels.  The 
fourteen  principal  groupings  of  crystal  particles  were  constructed 
in  model,  representing  the  crystal  particles  by  means  of  glass  beads 
of  different  colors  mounted  on  blackened  wire  rods  which  were  fas- 
tened upright  on  black  wooden  bases,  the  whole  being  displayed 
against  a black  background.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  is  to 
visualize  the  particle  grouping  shown  by  the  colored  beads  as  though 
it  were  suspended  in  space.  Supplementary  models  constructed  of 
cardboard,  thin  glass  rods,  and  beads,  as  well  as  mineral  specimens 
illustrating  cleavage,  symmetry,  and  natural  crystals,  serve  to  link 
together  the  models  of  particle  grouping  into  a continuous  series  of 
piounts,  each  developed  from,  and  explained  by,  the  one  preceding. 
*rhe  entire  series  is  mounted  as  a wall  installation  on  black-finished 
shelves  at  a level  of  three  feet  three  inches  from  the  floor  and  covered 
by  inverted  plate  glass  boxes,  the  latter  being  dust-proofed  with  felt  on 
their  supporting  edges.  The  series  consists  of  sixty-one  mounts 
occupying  thirty-seven  feet  of  shelf  space. 
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A word  as  to  how  the  interest  in  this  exhibit  is  aroused  and  stimu- 
lated. In  the  first  place,  the  series  of  mounts  as  a whole  is  unquestion- 
ably attractive.  I have  many  times  seen  groups  of  visitors  who, 
ostensibly,  could  have  had  no  interest  in  a crystallography  exhibit, 
as  such,  turn  away  from  attractively  displayed  cases  of  minerals  and 
from  series  of  industrial  geology  calculated  to  appeal  to  the  practical, 
in  response  to  the  mere  lure  of  the  eye  embodied  in  this  aggregation 
of  beads  and  cardboard,  standing  out  as  it  does  against  an  intense 
black  background.  Those  of  us  who  have  had  any  experience  with 
museum  crowds  will  understand  the  psychology  of  this;  we  can  not 
hope  to  catch  the  first  interest  of  our  public,  the  interest  which  causes 
the  visitor  to  turn  his  steps  aside  from  the  straight  aisle  between  the 
cases,  or  from  the  purposeless  wandering  among  the  alcoves,  except 
by  the  direct  appeal  to  the  eye.  We  can  not  interest  until  we  attract. 

Having  aroused  interest  in  the  exhibit  as  a whole,  we  begin  the 
series  with  an  impressively  large  and  perfect  crystal  of  quartz. 
Attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  crystals  such  as  this  one  are  both 
distinctive  and  characteristic  of  minerals;  and  the  question,  “How?” 
being  suggested,  the  way  is  opened,  through  the  display  of  a series 
of  photographs  of  clouds  and  snow  crystals  explained  by  a label  of  a 
hundred  words  in  length,  to  the  presentation  of  the  idea  of  particle 
attraction.  To  give  an  illustration  of  how  this  is  done,  I wiU  quote 
the  label  of  the  third  moimt  r 

“In  order  to  understand  this  grouping  of  particles”  (referring  to 
the  photographs  of  snow  crystals  mentioned  in  the  previous  label) 
“ it  has  been  assumed  that  each  crystal  unit  of  a crystallizing  substance 
has  the  power  of  attracting  to  itself  other  similar  emits  along  definite 
directions  of  attraction.  Such  a crystal  unit  of  common  salt  with  its 
directions  of  attraction  might  be  imagined  as  the  above  model.” 

From  the  idea  of  particle  attraction  the  series  leads  on  through 
particle  groupings  (space  lattices)  and  cleavage  to  the  idea  of  the 
elements  of  symmetry  embodied  in  these  groupings  and  so  to  natural 
crystals  exhibiting  such  symmetry. 

If  we  are  to  judge  the  popularity  of  an  installation  by  the  number 
of  fingerprints  left  on  the  glass  which  covers  it,  the  crystallization 
models  are  attracting  nearly  as  much  attention  as  our  collection  of 
gems  and  precious  stones,  and  considerably  more  than  the  series  of 
meteorites  or  than  the  cases  of  the  larger  and  more  impressive  speci- 
mens of  the  general  mineral  collection.  How  much  of  this  is  due  to 
the  mere  curiosity  excited  by  unusual  objects,  and  how  much  of  our 
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visual  lecture  really  reaches  the  brains  of  our  public  is  difi&cult  to 
determine  but  where  there  is  so  much  interest  there  must  of  necessity 
be  some  mental  uplift,  and,  on  the  whole,  to  interest  many  people  of 
aU  walks  of  life  in  such  an  apparently  abstract  subject  as  crystallog- 
raphy is,  from  a museum  point  of  view,  to  accomplish  something. 


Dr.  Oliver  C.  Farrington,  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
Chicago,  expressed  his  high  appreciation  of  Mr.  Whitlock’s  paper 
and  stated  his  opinion  that  as  much  depends  upon  the  method  of 
presentation  as  upon  the  subject  itself.  He  stated  that  some  years 
ago  he  exhibited  a small  collection  illustrating  crystallography  but 
later  withdrew  it,  since  it  seemed  to  him  that  it  attracted  very  little 
attention  and  that  he  could  devote  the  space  to  better  purposes. 
Very  soon  afterward  the  principal  of  a large  school  in  Chicago  came 
to  him  and  expressed  his  great  regret  over  the  removal  of  the  col- 
lection because  it  had  been  a valuable  link  in  the  work  of  one  of  his 
teachers  with  her  pupils.  She  was  accustomed  to  visiting  the  ex- 
hibit regularly  and  making  it  a part  of  her  course  of  instruction.  Dr. 
Farrington  cited  this  as  an  illustration  of  the  very  real  value  of  some 
exhibits  which  are  not  of  general  interest. 

Mr.  Harold  L.  Madison,  curator  of  the  Park  Museum,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  presented  the  following  paper: 

VERTICAL  INSTALLATION  WITHOUT  SHELVES 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a tendency  to  do  away  with  shelves 
in  exhibition  cases,  and  by  the  use  of  individual  mounts  or  special 
hangers  to  attach  the  objects  directly  to  the  back  of  the  case. 

From  time  to  time  special  devices  for  hanging  objects  have  been 
invented  and  described,  but  they  have  been  limited  almost  exclusively 
to  the  installation  of  mounted  birds.  On  account  of  this  restricted 
use  the  local  hardware  store  does  not  carry  them  in  stock.  AU  such 
hangers  require  from  two  to  four  screws  to  attach  them  to  the  mount 
and  to  the  back  of  the  case.  All  are  of  iron  and  wiU  rust  unless 
painted  or  varnished. 

One  morning  while  working  with  one  of  these  specimen  hangers,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  it  should  be  possible  to  make  use  of  such  stock 
materials  as  nails,  wire,  and  screw  hooks  for  hanging  objects  other 
than  birds,  and  thereby  reduce  the  use  of  shelves  to  a minimum.  For 
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the  past  two  years  I have  been  experimenting  with  such  objects  as 
shells,  minerals,  corals,  sponges,  baskets,  blankets,  vases,  and  indus- 
trial material,  and  have  yet  to  find  any,  except  extremely  heavy  objects, 
that  cannot  be  placed  in  relief  against  a vertical  background  by  the 
use  of  some  combination  of  screw  hooks,  screw  eyes,  copper  wire, 
spring  brass  wire,  common  pins,  brad  nails,  and  tinned  gimp  tacks. 

The  above-mentioned  materials  have  four  definite  qualifications, 
namely:  they  are  procurable  at  any  local  hardware  store,  they  are 
small  and  inconspicuous,  they  are  strong,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
brad  nails,  they  do  not  rust. 

While  there  is  evidently  an  almost  endless  variety  of  combinations 
of  uses,  it  may  be  said  in  general  that  wire  goes  around  objects,  or 
clasps  objects  with  its  free  ends,  or  may  be  made  with  loops  or  elon- 
gated hooks,  as  required.  Screw  eyes  and  screw  hooks  are  the  direct 
means  of  attachment  to  the  back  of  the  case,  and  often  may  be  made 
to  engage  with  one  another  as  described  below.  Brads  fasten  small 
twigs  to  the  back  of  the  case,  and  pins  occasionally  may  be  used  to 
attach  delicate  or  light-weight  objects. 

A few  directions  may  help  to  make  the  foregoing  generalization 
clear  and  indicate  the  future  possibilities  of  installation  without 
shelves. 

To  hang  a heavy  mineral  or  shell,  twist  a piece  of  no.  20  copper 
wire  tightly  about  the  specimen  and  hook  it  over  a brass  screw 
hook  which  previously  has  been  screwed  into  the  desired  position 
in  the  back  of  the  case  For  less  heavy  objects  of  the  same  kind  pass 
the  same  size  of  copper  wire  around  the  back  of  the  specimen,  cut  the 
wire  the  proper  length,  and  bend  each  end  into  a prong  that  will 
clasp  the  object  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  prongs  of  a ring 
clasp  a jewel  in  its  setting.  Sometimes  more  than  two  clasping 
points  may  be  necessary.  To  hang  a basket,  adjust  a screw  hook  into 
the  back  of  the  case  so  that  the  end  will  point  down;  tuck  the  edge  of 
the  basket  under  the  hook;  bend  the  end  of  a piece  of  no.  24  copper 
wire  over  the  outer  edge  of  the  basket,  then  pass  the  wire  underneath 
the  basket  and  twist  it  about  the  shank  of  the  screw  hook.  Sometimes 
the  base  of  a basket  may  be  set  in  a ring  of  spring  brass  wire,  the  ends 
of  which  are  put  into  holes  in  the  back  or  into  screw  eyes.  After 
setting  the  basket  in  place  a screw  hook  may  be  necessary  to  hold  the 
top  in  position. 

Small  birds,  such  as  warblers  and  sparrows,  may  be  mounted  on 
very  slender  twigs  (huckleberry  bush  preferred)  that  have  natural 
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curves  or  twists,  and  fixed  in  the  back  with  pin-like  brads.  For  speci- 
mens on  mounts,  such  as  large  birds  or  mammals,  fix  two  screw  eyes 
into  the  top  of  the  mount  near  the  comers  of  the  back  edge,  then  place 
two  screw  hooks  into  the  back  of  the  case  at  such  a distance  apart  that 
the  screw  eyes  of  the  mount  will  engage  with  the  screw  hooks,  like 
hinges  on  a door,  except  that  the  mount  will  be  in  a horizontal  plane 
when  in  place. 

The  installation  of  objects  by  the  method  described  obviously 
requires  much  more  time  and  much  more  care  in  arrangement  than  is 
necessary  when  the  same,  objects  are  placed  on  shelves.  There  is, 
however,  such  a marked  gain  in  the  attractiveness  of  the  exhibit 
and  in  its  esthetic  and  educational  value  to  the  public  that  one  is 
justified  in  the  use  of  time  so  spent. 


At  the  conclusion  of  his  paper  Mr.  Madison  gave  a number  of 
demonstrations  of  the  application  of  his  methods  of  suspending  ob- 
jects of  various  kinds.  He  spoke  especially  of  huckleberry  twigs 
as  particularly  well  suited  for  the  mounting  of  small  birds.  A ques- 
tion was  raised  as  to  the  durability  of  these  slender  twigs  and  Dr.  W. 
P.  Wilson  of  the  Philadelphia  Museums  stated  that  huckleberry  is 
one  of  the  best  woods  for  this  purpose,  since  it  is  very  hard  and  will 
last  many  years. 

Professor  Homer  R.  Dill,  director  of  the  Vertebrate  Museum, 
State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  presented  the  following  paper: 

TRAINING  MUSEUM  WORKERS 

Before  proceeding  with  what  I have  to  say  relative  to  museum 
training  work,  I should  like  to  forestall  any  misunderstanding  as  to 
what  I am  trying  to  accomplish  along  this  line.  At  the  present  time 
the  work  deals  entirely  with  the  science  museum.  The  matters  of 
administration,  business  methods,  and  policies  which  are  essential 
in  directing  any  institution,  whether  it  is  a museum,  library,  or  school, 
are,  for  the  time  being,  secondary  to  a thorough  knowledge  of  tech- 
nique, which  I believe  to  be  fundamental  in  successful  museum  build- 
ing. A man  may  be  a good  manager  and  a diplomatic  politician  with 
tact  and  ability  to  handle  a board  of  directors,  and  yet  fail  in  the 
actual  results  as  they  appear  in  the  museum.  The  first  essential  is  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  work.  In  order  to  direct,  one  must 
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know  the  technical  side.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  a training 
course  should  be  based. 

There  has  been  some  speculation  as  to  the  cause  of  the  deplorable 
conditions  existing  in  many  of  the  college  museums.  In  a former 
report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  the  following  statement 
appears,  based  on  data  from  the  Directory  of  American  Museums: 
“The  founding  of  science  museums  by  colleges  and  learned  societies 
was  a natural  expression  of  the  interest  of  the  time  in  descriptive 
natural  history.  The  displacement  of  that  interest  by  the  biology 
of  the  succeeding  half  century,  with  its  emphasis  upon  laboratory 
studies  in  morphology  and  embryology  is  the  fundamental  reason  for 
the  large  number  of  neglected  and  inactive  college  museums  to-day.” 
I believe  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  some  instances  that  would  seem  to 
verify  these  conclusions;  but,  despite  this  evidence,  I am  convinced 
that  in  the  progressive  colleges  and  universities  of  this  coimtry  the 
science  museum  has  a brilliant  future. 

There  was  a time  when  one  man,  known  as  a professor  of  natural 
history,  taught  all  the  natural  science  in  college.  This  man  also  had 
charge  of  the  museum.  With  the  growth  of  the  institution,  professors 
in  zoology,  botany,  and  geology  were  required,  and  as  an  outcome  of 
further  growth  the  work  in  these  fields  at  length  became  divided  to 
such  an  extent  that  we  have  today  a multitude  of  specialists  in  every 
branch  of  science,  each  one  giving  his  full  time  and  thought  to  some 
detail  of  the  work.  In  a day  of  such  specialists  the  general  college 
museum  has  been  naturally  neglected.  I am  convinced  that,  while 
the  scientific  men  all  recognize  the  educational  value  of  a good  college 
museum,  each  one  feels  that  he  must  devote  all  of  his  own  time  to  his 
special  line  in  order  to  accomplish  necessary  results.  No  one,  in 
short,  has  come  to  fill  the  important  function  of  the  old  professor  of 
natural  science  which  had  to  do  with  the  building  up  of  series  of 
natural  objects  for  study  and  exhibit.  This  necessary  work  leaves  a 
wonderful  field  of  opportunity  to  young  men  and  women  who  are 
attracted  in  that  direction. 

As  I have  previously  stated  elswhere,  “In  these  days  when  wild 
life  is  rapidly  disappearing,  and  when  in  many  instances  the  speci- 
mens which  we  are  placing  in  the  exhibits  of  our  museums  are  the  last  of 
their  kind,  the  importance  of  preserving  them  permanently  is  brought 
home  to  us.  The  expert  of  the  museum  has  an  account  to  render  with 
future  generations,  and  no  excuse  will  avail  him  for  not  keeping  up 
with  the  times.  During  the  past  five  years  the  authorities  of  the 
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leading  museums  of  the  cmmtry  have  awakened  to  these  facts,  and 
consequently  the  demand  for  trained  men  and  women  in  this  line  has 
far  exceeded  the  supply.  The  effect  has  been  two-fold:  to  open  within 
the  museum  itself  an  entirely  new  field  of  opportunity;  and  to  extend 
the  efforts  of  collectors  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  world  in  search 
of  new  forms  of  animal  life.  Trained  men  are  required  also  for  this 
pioneer  work  which  furnishes  most  congenial  occupation  to  the  lover 
of  adventure  and  travel.” 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  Association  it  was  suggested  that  “the 
preservation  and  care  of  museum  specimens”  be  considered  at  this 
meeting.  I believe  that  the  first  requisite  in  this  direction  is  a well 
trained  man.  While  it  is  true  that  some  of  the  larger  museums  have 
trained  men  to  meet  their  special  requirements  in  a satisfactory 
manner,  a very  large  percentage  of  the  museums  of  the  country  still 
have  obvious  need  of  trained  men.  The  colleges  themselves  are 
waking  up  to  a realization  of  their  need  in  this  direction. 

Since  the  introduction  of  museum  training  work  at  the  State 
University  of  Iowa,  many  letters  of  inquiry  have  come  to  us.  The 
universal  interest  expressed  is  indeed  gratifying.  The  requests  for 
trained  men  who  are  strong  in  museum  work  and  able  to  teach  science 
have  been  so  numerous,  in  fact,  that  we  cannot  furnish  enough  gradu- 
ates to  supply  the  demand  for  curators  and  other  workers.  What 
better  evidence  of  genuine  interest  can  we  produce  than  these  letters? 
Since  certain  of  those  who  have  expressed  an  interest  in  the  subject  have 
felt  themselves  unable  to  devote  a year  or  even  a semester  to  it,  in 
order  to  accommodate  such  persons,  we  are  offering  a course  of  six 
weeks  in  our  summer  session.  To  determine  whether  the  demand 
would  be  sufficient  for  this  special  course,  a letter  of  inquiry  was  mailed 
to  every  science  musemn  listed  in  the  Directory  and  to  the  univer- 
sities, colleges,  and  high  schools  that  have  to  our  knowledge  any 
interest  in  this  direction.  A very  large  percentage  of  rephes  was 
received  from  the  two  thousand  letters  mailed.  These  replies  were 
convincing  as  to  the  desirability  of  giving  such  a course;  and  surely 
they  show  better  the  real  condition  of  the  museums  than  can  any 
statistics  gathered  from  the  Directory.  It  is,  furthermore,  to  be  re- 
gretted that  some  of  the  museums  listed  in  the  Directory  do  not 
actually  exist  at  the  present  time,  and  some,  indeed,  are  mere  loan 
collections.  In  one  case  a so-called  “college  museum”  lent  to  an 
institution  by  a wealthy  man,  upon  his  death  was  removed  and  di- 
vided among  his  several  heirs,  one  of  whom  tried  to  sell  his  share  of 
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worthless  specimens  to  our  institution  at  reduced  rates.  I also  re- 
member, with  a shudder,  a trip  to  an  attic  room  in  a city  building  where 
the  most  horrible  example  of  this  kind  was  to  be  seen — -strange, 
weird  creatures  covered  with  dust  and  so  begrimed  that  they  no  longer 
bore  the  slightest  semblance  to  the  original  animals.  Not  one  speci- 
men had  a legible  label.  The  collection  had  been  presented  to  the 
city  by  a wealthy  man  with  the  understanding  that  it  should  have 
the  care  of  a curator.  The  catalog  published  by  this  museum  was 
quite  elaborate;  it  contained  the  curator’s  name  in  large  t3q)e,  the 
names  of  a board  of  directors  in  smaller  t3qDe,  and  a long  list  of  the 
specimens  that  were  supposed  to  be  in  the  collection.  When  one 
had  made  due  allowance  for  some  of  the  unfortunate  animals  that 
were  listed  under  the  wrong  scientific  names,  which  in  many  cases 
were  misspelled,  this  catalog  made  quite  a good  showing!  In  other 
words,  this  museum  existed  only  on  paper — a paper  museum,  the  only 
excuse  for  its  existence  being  the  fact  that  it  was  a means  of  a curator’s 
drawing  a salary  from  the  city.  From  such  museums  as  these  nothing 
can  be  proved  as  to  the  conditions  that  actually  exist. 

Furthermore,  one  of  the  best  small  college  museums  in  America 
has  not  been  listed  in  the  Directory.  The  museum  to  which  I refer 
is  at  Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  where  Dr.  B.  H.  Bailey  has 
developed  a collection  in  a most  ideal  way.  Here  the  Iowa  fauna  has 
been  represented  both  in  a series  of  habitat  groups  and  in  exquisitely 
mounted  specimens,  supplementing  which  exhibit  is  a very  extensive 
collection  of  skins  for  study.  One  unique  feature  of  this  museum  is 
that  the  specimens  have  all  been  mounted  by  expert  men.  Dr.  Bailey’s 
ambition  being  to  have  represented  here  the  work  of  each  of  the  best 
taxidermists  in  the  world. 

Among  the  educational  institutions  listed  in  the  Directory  that  are 
bending  their  energies  to  museum  development,  we  might  mention  in 
particular  the  University  of  Washington,  which  has  a collection  that 
bids  fair  to  become  the  American  Museum  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Our  own  museum  at  the  University  of  Iowa  can  speak  for  itself  and 
for  a number  of  its  sister  institutions  through  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Now  I wish  to  ask:  Is  it  fair  to  condemn  the  future  of  the  college 
and  university  museum  on  incomplete  and  inaccurate  evidence? 
Ought  we  not  to  have  all  of  the  facts  before  passing  judgment? 

A brief  outline  of  the  courses  of  training  in  museum  work  that  we 
are  offering  is  as  follows:  The  first  year  is  devoted  to  the  fundamentals 
of  freehand  drawing  and  modeling;  laboratory  work  in  the  museum  is 
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supplementary.  Then  the  student  is  allowed  to  major  in  any  one  of 
the  natural  sciences,  which  seem  most  suitable  as  a preparation  for  one 
who  is  to  make  the  building  of  museums  his  life  work.  He  has, 
furthermore,  a large  practical  experience  in  the  museum  laboratory, 
where  all  kinds  of  specimens  are  being  mounted.  An  extensive 
zoological  museum  is  at  hand  for  study  and  comparison.  New  meth- 
ods are  continually  being  worked  out  for  him.  He  is  taught  to  handle 
old  and  difficult  skins.  In  his  English  work  the  theory  of  museum 
methods  is  taken  up.  At  the  same  time  he  may  pursue  allied  courses, 
such  as  chemistry,  drawing,  and  painting,  all  the  time  he  is  pursuing 
the  broad  course  that  leads  to  the  B.A.  or  B.S.  degree.  The  methods 
are  such  that  the  major  part  of  the  manual  work  may  be  delegated  to 
a nontechnical  man,  while  the  one  in  charge  is  able  to  devote  his 
thought  and  time  to  the  directing  of  the  work.  As  a result  of  this 
training  a number  of  men  have  already  gone  out  to  fill  responsible 
positions  in  the  larger  museums,  some  of  which  are  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  Seattle;  Louisiana  State  Museum,  New 
Orleans;  Royal  Ontario  Museum,  Toronto;  Kent  Scientific  Museum, 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

The  State  University  of  Iowa  derives  some  compensation  from  the 
training  courses  aside  from  the  satisfaction  of  sending  out  trained 
men.  The  students,  while  in  training,  make  valuable  museum  assist- 
ants, both  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  field.  Since  our  men  have 
gone  out  to  fill  various  positions  we  have,  as  a result,  come  into  close 
touch  with  institutions  that  we  previously  knew  little  about.  And 
furthermore,  if  we  wish  to  get  specimens  from  a locality  where  one  of 
our  graduates  is  located,  they  can  be  had  in  excellent  condition  for 
the  asking.  In  more  than  one  instance  we  have  received  in  this  way 
valuable  additions  to  our  collection. 

We  do  not  expect  to  revolutionize  the  museum  world.  We  know 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a museum  director  of  every  student 
who  registers  for  the  work.  But  here  and  there  we  begin  to  see  grati- 
fying results.  Each  year  shows  a marked  increase  in  the  number  of 
students  who  take  the  work,  as  well  as  a greater  demand  for  trained 
men  to  fiU  museum  positions.  Once  more,  our  argument  is  that  such 
training,  wffiile  it  is  indispensable  to  the  man  who  is  starting  at  the 
bottom,  remains  of  service  to  him  throughout  the  degrees  of  his  ad- 
vancement through  the  various  stages  leading  to  directorship. 

I beheve  any  man  who  has  had  experience  in  college  and  university 
administration  knows  well  that  with  all  the  interests  that  are  repre- 
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sented  and  the  demands  that  must  be  met  no  department  can  accom- 
plish anything  without  a good  live  man  to  look  after  its  interest. 
When  the  college  museum  has  the  right  kind  of  man  to  direct  it,  we 
need  have  no  fears  for  its  future. 


Miss  Eva  W.  Magoon,  assistant  to  the  curator,  Park  Museum, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  presented  the  following  paper; 

THE  MUSEUM  INFORMATION  BUREAU 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  some  museums  answer  some  questions 
some  of  tire  time,  and  it  may  be  true  that  most  museums  answer 
some  questions  some  of  the  time,  but  would  it  not  be  ideal  if  we  could 
say  that  all  museums  answer  all  questions  at  all  times?  The  possible 
objection  might  arise  that  it  would  take  too  much  of  the  time  of  the 
already  busy  staff.  But  we  are  glad  to  say  that,  with  the  cooperation 
of  even  a small  staff,  it  has  been  possible  at  the  Park  Museum  to 
establish  and  maintain  for  more  than  four  years  not  only  a definite 
bureau  of  information  where  a total  of  2095  specific  questions  have 
been  answered,  but  also  definite,  careful  records  of  these  questions. 
There  is  a two-fold  advantage  in  keeping  these  records:  First,  it  makes 
possible  a ready  reference  file  for  the  rapid  answering  of  questions 
asked  more  than  once;  second,  it  furnishes  data  for  a comparison  and 
contrast  of  the  kinds  of  things  the  people  want  to  know,  and  an  idea 
of  when  they  want  to  know  them.  Four  years’  results  of  this  work 
were  published  in  the  Park  Museum  Bulletin,  vol.  VIII,  no.  6,  which 
some  of  you  may  remember. 

We  note  that  in  the  Museum  Bulletin  of  the  Staten  Island  Associ- 
ation of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  April,  1917,  there  is  a brief  report  of 
work  along  this  line,  and  museums  like  the  Commercial  Museum  of 
Philadelphia  have,  for  a long  time,  maintained  specific  departments 
for  this  phase  of  their  work. 

The  Providence  Public  Library,  according  to  the  researches  of  its 
librarian,  Mr.  WiUiam  E.  Foster,  was  the  first  library  in  the  country 
definitely  to  establish,  in  1891,  a so-called  “information  desk”  for 
the  convenience  of  the  public,  with  a special  ofl&cer  of  the  staff  “to 
answer  questions  on  special  subjects,  to  assist  in  researches  of  stu- 
dents, to  assist  readers  in  the  use  of  the  catalogue,  and  to  supply  other 
information  which  readers  may  need.”  For  several  years  previous 
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to  this  time  the  Boston  Public  Library  had  carried  on  similar  work, 
but  with  no  distinctive  name.  To-day  it  is  without  doubt  a fairly 
general  library  practice  throughout  the  country. 

Cannot  museums,  with  their  highly  specialized  libraries  and  their 
groups  of  specialists,  also  meet  a definite  need  of  the  public  for 
instruction  in  the  same  manner?  Cannot  museums  further  cooperate 
with  the  public  libraries,  as  the  Park  Museum  has  been  doing,  by 
furnishing  help  to  applicants  who  come  direct  from  the  library  for 
information  which  the  library  may  not  have? 

The  recording  and  filing  of  the  material  is  an  important  part  of  the 
information  bureau  idea,  and  it  is  for  an  exchange  of  suggestions 
that  we  place  some  of  our  results  before  you. 

A brief  summary  of  some  of  the  questions,  from  various  points  of 
view,  will  be  of  interest: 

Of  the  total  2095  questions  asked  in  the  past  four  years  and  four 
months,  311  (14  per  cent)  have  been  asked  and  answered  by  letter; 
665  (31  per  cent)  by  telephone;  and  1119  (53  per  cent)  by  personal 
call  at  the  Museum.  These  questions,  in  96  per  cent  of  the  cases, 
come  from  scattered  individuals;  but  4 per  cent  represent  questions 
from  over  50  different  business  houses,  institutions,  and  organizations, 
among  them  being  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  and  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry;  the 
Providence  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Rhode  Island  Fish  Commission; 
Rhode  Island  Boy  Scouts,  and  many  others. 

The  range  of  questions  has  been  very  wide,  as  follows: 


Identification: 

Flowers 425 

Insects 135 

Birds 105 

Minerals 102 

Nests,  Eggs,  Reptiles  and  Batrachians,  Trees,  Shrubs,  Fruits,  Galls,  and 

Shells 277 

Total .1044 

General  and  particular  questions: 

Astronomy 25 

Reference  Books 81 

Animals,  Care,  Food  for,  Preservation,  etc 351 

Plants,  Flowers,  Gardening,  Agriculture 109 

Animal  and  Plant  Diseases,  Pests,  etc 50 

Mosses  and  Fungi 6 

Geology  and  Minerals 47 

Industries 24 
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Legislation 25 

Organizations  and  Institutions 54 

Laboratory  Methods,  Suggestions  for  Nature  Study,  etc 9 

Methods  of  Exhibiting,  Back-grounds,  Apparatus,  etc 46 

History,  Geography,  Local  and  General.  102 

Miscellaneous  and  Unclassifiable 122 

Grand  total 2095 


Besides  the  regulation  and  regularly  duplicated  questions,  some 
of  the  more  striking  ones  follow: 

Where,  when,  and  by  whom  was  corn  first  discovered? 

What  are  the  causes  and  remedies  for  the  bleeding  of  a cultivated  cherry? 

What  is  another  name  for  the  bird  locally  called  “Dipper?” 

What  place  is  directly  opposite  Providence  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth? 

Were  horses  used  by  Indians  during  the  colonial  period? 

Have  we  specimens  of  a horse’s  jaw  available  for  study? 

Where  can  Indian  names  for  Camp  Fire  Girls  and  Boy  Scout  groups  be  found? 
Where  was  King  Philip  buried? 

What  is  the  highest  mountain  in  the  world? 

Where  can  specimens  or  pictures  of  some  of  the  “Moths  of  the  Limberlost”  be 
found? 

What  kind  of  marble  was  used  in  the  People’s  Bank? 

How  are  marabou  feathers  obtained? 

Is  mahogany  deciduous? 

Did  Theodore  Roosevelt  win  a Nobel  prize? 

What  are  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  modern  world? 

Where  may  swans  be  obtained  for  a country  estate? 

Can  a series  of  questions  be  prepared  for  admission  to  a Boys’  Tree  Club? 

What  species  of  trees  is  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  planting  along  its  right  of  way 
to  be  used  as  ties? 

Why  is  it  that  tobacco  is  especially  abundant  in  Connecticut? 

Where  may  a vasculum  be  purchased? 

That  these  are  from  a representative  public  is  shown  from  the  fact 
that  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  educated  and  the  illiterate,  the  pro- 
fessional and  the  layman,  the  busy  and  the  idle,  the  American  and  the 
foreigner,  all  have  applied  to  the  museum  for  instruction. 

For  this  work  the  utmost  sources  of  the  museum’s  cooperative 
means  are  taxed  and  appreciated.  Among  these  sources  of  informa- 
tion which  have  been  consulted  for  answers  to  some  of  these  questions 
are  the  following:  Smithsonian  Institution;  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  and  Bureau  of  Bio- 
logical Survey;  Public  Press;  Brown  University;  Rhode  Island 
State  College;  Harvard  University;  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society; 
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Providence  Public  Library;  Providence  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
local  banks;  business  houses;  industrial  establishments;  Rhode 
Island  School  of  Design;  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts;  Peabody 
Museum;  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  other  museums. 
In  addition,  we  frequently  call  upon  a number  of  local  individuals 
who  are  authorities  along  particular  lines.  This  and  other  considera- 
tions have  brought  about  the  definite  official  selection  of  several 
advisory  curators  from  this  group  of  specialists,  who  will  act  in  an 
honorary  capacity  as  advisors  in  a cooperative  spirit. 

A graph  of  the  seasonal  rise  and  fall  and  annual  increase  of  the 
questions  handled  at  the  Park  Museum  may  be  shown  thus: 
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Graphic  record  of  questions  answered  at  the  Park  Museum 

This  table  indicates  that  there  is  a greater  public  interest  in  out-of- 
door  things  between  the  months  of  April  and  October,  wheU  animal 
and  bird  life  is  most  active.  The  height  of  this  interest  is  reached 
during  the  months  of  May,  July,  and  September.  These  months 
mark  the  spring  bird  migration,  the  abundance  of  wild  flowers  and 
insect  pests,  and  the  return  of  vacationists  who  want  to  know  about 
things  they  have  seen  during  the  summer. 

The  table  further  shows  that  the  smallest  number  of  questions 
is  asked  from  November  to  March.  This  is  the  time  when  animals 
have  migrated  or  are  hibernating,  and  when  plant-life  is  quiescent. 
It  should  not  be  inferred  from  this  table  that  interest  in  the  subject 
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of  natural  history  entirely  disappears  during  the  winter  months,  for 
the  public  turns  its  attention  from  life  out-of-doors  to  the  discoveries 
and  experiences  of  writers  and  lecturers.  The  work  of  the  museum 
swings  with  this  interest,  and  its  courses  of  lectures  for  adults  and 
children  partially  take  the  place  of  the  out-of-door  activities. 

Aside  from  the  value  which  this  information  bureau  experiment 
is  to  the  public,  what  have  these  records  to  suggest  to  us  as  museum 
officers  iiiterested  in  the  effort  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  natural 
history  museum  and  the  attempt  to  reach  the  maximum  for  all  sea- 
sons? May  it  not  point  the  way  to  a special  effort  on  our  part  to 
introduce  our  local  and  temporary  exhibits  at  the  time  when  interest 
in  out-of-doors  is  at  its  lowest? 

One  of  the  secrets  of  the  success  of  the  Park  Museum  information 
bureau  may  be  expressed  in  the  words  of  a woman  who  had  brought 
in  a number  of  wild  flower  specimens  for  identification,  “You  museum 
people  always  seem  so  willing  to  accommodate  even  strangers!” 
Another  excellent  feature  in  our  development  of  the  work,  is  the  lo- 
cation of  the  information  desk  in  one  corner  of  the  reading  room 
adjacent  to  the  main  entrance  hail  and  most  accessible  to  all  visitors. 
Ideally,  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  in  charge  a competent  person 
not  so  much  of  a specialist  as  a generalist,  with  a personality  equal 
to  cooperating  with  both  specialists  and  the  public,  this  person  to 
give  all  his  or  her  time  to  this  work.  But  we,  of  a small  museum 
with  limited  funds,  will,  for  the  immediate  future,  have  to  be  con- 
tent with  a normal  growth.  Yet  we  are  coming  to  believe  that  an 
information  bureau,  such  as  has  been  described,  will  eventually 
become  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  museum  service. 


Miss  Magoon’s  paper  aroused  much  interest  and  was  followed  by 
a discussion,  in  the  course  of  which  Dr.  W.  P.  Wilson  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Museums  described  what  is  probably  the  most  highly  organ- 
ized information  service  in  connection  with  any  museum  in  the  world 
— the  Foreign  Trade  Bureau  of  the  Commercial  Museum  in  Phil- 
adelphia. This  bureau  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  to 
manufacturers  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  foreign 
trade.  It  anticipated  by  nearly  ten  years  much  of  the  present  work 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  early  obtained  from 
the  State  Department  permission  to  conduct  direct  correspondence 
with  United  States  consuls  and  to  mark  out  lines  of  investigation 
which  they  should  pursue  in  order  to  secure  information  to  increase 
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our  foreign  commerce.  It  now  has  an  annual  budget  of  over  $50,- 
000;  has  forty-five  skilled  employees,  including  translators  competent 
to  handle  fifteen  foreign  languages;  and  maintains  relations  with 
correspondents  and  with  foreign  trade  organizations,  banking  in- 
stitutions, governmental  departments  abroad,  large  public  corpora- 
tions, and  individual  merchants,  so  that  there  is  at  present  scarcely 
any  place  of  commercial  importance  in  the  world  in  which  the  Com- 
mercial Museum  does  not  possess  reliable  sources  of  information. 
From  time  to  time  it  sends  special  commissions  and  agents  to  foreign 
countries  where  problems  of  importance  are  being  investigated.  It 
has  a list  of  more  than  375,000  foreign  firms  with  information  regard- 
ing their  lines  of  business  and  importance  in  trade.  The  bureau 
receives  all  the  official  bulletins  of  foreign  governments  relating  to 
tariff  changes,  market  conditions,  and  other  commercial  matters. 
It  prints  on  its  own  presses  a monthly  journal,  Commercial  America, 
issued  in  both  English  and  Spanish,  for  circulation  in  the  interest  of 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  and  a weekly  export  bulletin 
containing  information  of  value  to  exporting  manufacturers  in  this 
country.  In  addition  to  many  special  subjects  the  bureau  furnishes 
information  on  (1)  tariff’s;  (2)  shipping;  (3)  packing;  (4)  requirements 
and  opportunities  of  foreign  markets;  (5)  trade  mark  and  patent 
laws;  (6)  consular  regulations  and  information  relating  to  invoices 
and  distribution  of  goods  for  foreign  countries;  (8)  competition  to 
be  met  in  foreign  markets;  (9)  names  of  rehable  business  houses 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Frederick  L.  Lewton,  United  States  National  Museum,  Wash- 
ington, reported  that  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  finding  that  the 
constant  applications  for  information  interfered  with  the  work  of 
specialists  in  many  departments  and  at  the  same  time  were  not  being 
answered  as  satisfactorily  as  was  desired,  has  recently  attempted  to 
organize  its  information  service  so  that  each  question  will  be  referred 
to  the  person  best  qualified  to  answer  it,  thus  making  the  mini- 
mum. demand  upon  the  time  of  the  staff  and  securing  the  best  service 
possible. 

Mr.  Benj.  Ives  Gilman,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  reported 
that  in  order  to  prevent  inaccurate  or  incomplete  information  being 
given  by  minor  members  of  the  staff  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  has 
recently  provided  custodians  in  the  galleries  with  note  books  in 
which  visitors  are  requested  to  write  their  questions  with  their  names 
and  addresses.  These  questions  are  reported  to  the  superintendent 
and  referred  to  the  department  best  fitted  to  answer  them. 
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Miss  Louise  Connolly,  educational  adviser,  State  Museum,  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  gave  a most  interesting  account  of  the  recent  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  New  Jersey  State  Museum. 

Mr.  Benj.  Ives  Gilman,  secretary  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston,  then  gave  a demonstration  of  the  Skiascope,  which  he  de- 
scribed as  follows: 


THE  SKIASCOPE 

A long  and  unfamiliar  name  for  a small  and  not  unfamihar  thing. 
The  word  means  shadow-seer,  the  seer  into  shadows  (c/cta,  shadow, 
(jKOTrku,  to  see).  The  skiascope  uses  looking /row  shadow  as  a means 
of  looking  into  shadow.  It  has  been  devised  for  the  purpose  of  dem- 
onstrating a visual  principle  not  yet  given  the  importance  it  deserves 
by  museum  people.  For  good  seeing,  it  is  more  important  that  the 
eyes  should  be  sufficiently  shaded  than  that  the  object  should  be  abundantly 
lighted. 

To  prove  this  principle,  we  must  provide  some  means  of  diminish- 
ing our  field  of  view  so  that  the  eyes  are  shaded  approximately  from 
everything  except  the  object  looked  at.  The  skiascope  does  this 
in  handy  fashion,  with  the  result  that  we  see  things  well  through 
it  in  almost  any  lighting.  The  instrument  has,  therefore,  at  once 
a practical  and  a theoretical  value.  The  user  not  only  sees  better 
with  it,  but  also  learns  that  the  chief  obstacle  to  seeing  things  weU 
is,  generally,  glare  from  elsewhere. 

In  artificial  lighting,  the  importance  of  keeping  sources  of  fight 
out  of  the  eyes  is  now  admitted.  The  lesson  was  taught  conspicu- 
ously at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  and  later  at  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  in  New  York  Harbor.  We  have  found  that  the  best  way  to 
show  things  at  night  is  not  to  fight  them  up  in  the  old  fashion,  by 
distributing  sources  of  fight  over  them  to  dispute  the  observer’s 
visual  strength  with  the  objects  to  be  seen,  but  to  show  them  in  a 
glow,  which,  though  it  may  be  dimmer,  contains  no  brilliant  points 
to  deaden  the  susceptibility  of  the  eyes. 

In  natural  fighting  it  may  be  impossible  to  conceal  the  sources 
of  fight;  for  example,  the  low  windows  or  the  ceiling-lights  of  a side- 
or  top-lighted  museum  gallery.  An  alternative  in  case  of  need  is 
to  shade  the  visitor’s  eyes;  and  this  the  skiascope  does. 

The  instrument  consists  essentially  of  a small,  fight  box  with 
flexible  sides,  open  at  the  ends,  fined  with  black  and  divided  longi- 
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tudinally  by  a central  black  partition,  one  end  of  the  box  being 
shaped  to  fit  closely  against  the  eyes,  and  the  other  broadened  to 
give  a sufficient  field  of  view.  The  flexible  sides  permit  of  shutting 
the  skiascope  up  when  not  in  use.  Wires  forming  a handle  turn  up 
out  of  the  way,  reducing  the  instrument  to  about  the  size  of  a 
small  thin  book,  capable  of  being  carried  in  a good-sized  pocket. 

Eye-shades  of  various  form  are  common.  The  skiascope  is  a 
novelty  only  in  the  handy  way  in  which  it  restricts  the  observer’s 
view  to  a small  part  of  the  normal  field  of  vision.  At  a distance 
of  six  or  eight  feet  from  a wall  he  sees  only  a patch  of  it  perhaps  four 
feet  high  and  three  feet  broad.  If  the  space  between  two  adjacent 
windows  of  a side-lighted  room  is  not  too  narrow,  he  can  inspect  an 
object  hung  between  them  without  getting  the  glare  from  either. 
The  view  of  an  object  so  placed  which  the  skiascope  gives  is  a revela- 
tion. Generally,  the  window-wall  of  a gallery  is  regarded  as  so  much 
space  lost  for  serious  exhibition  purposes;  or  at  best  is  appropriated 
only  for  things  not  needing,  perhaps  not  deserving,  to  be  seen  in  de- 
tail. The  skiascope  makes  the  space  on  a window- wall  as  valuable, 
within  limits,  as  any.  Unless  there  is  cross-lighting,  a window-wall 
is  lighted  only  indirectly  and  by  reflection  from  the  rest  of  the  room; 
but  this  illumination  proves,  in  most  cases,  quite  enough.  Not  lack 
of  light,  but  lack  of  sight,  accounts  for  its  unavailability  to  the 
unshielded  eye. 

But  the  value  of  an  eye-shade  hke  the  skiascope  is  not  confined  to 
window-walls.  Raising  it  to  the  eyes  in  a top-lighted  gallery,  a 
noticeably  deeper  tone  spreads  over  the  pictures,  and  accentuated 
lights  and  shadows  appear  on  the  sculptures.  We  realize  that,  gen- 
erally, the  fraction  of  ceiling-light  within  our  view  and  perhaps, 
also,  illuminated  parts  of  walls  and  floors  have  robbed  the  canvases 
and  marbles  of  a share  of  their  designed  effectiveness. 

The  museum  use  of  an  eye-shade,  however  handy,  will  doubtless 
always  be  a restricted  one.  For  the  occasional  advantages  it  gives, 
people  will  hardly  care  to  burden  themselves  with  an  apparatus 
conspicuous  in  use  and  needing  to  be  carried  about.  Yet  in  galleries 
abroad  the  old-fashioned  tubular  eye-shades  are  sometimes  handed 
visitors  for  use  in  inspecting  individual  masterpieces.  In  certain 
galleries  skiascopes  might,  it  would  seem,  be  added  to  the  facil- 
ities, such  as  chairs  and  catalogs,  offered  for  the  visitor’s  comfort  and 
information.  When  not  in  use,  the  skiascope  might  hang  at  the 
doorways.  Especially  interested  persons  would  certainly  appre- 
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date  an  aid  to  good  seeing;  and  the  offer  of  it  would  give  the  mu- 
seum a wider  freedom  in  the  use  for  exhibition  purposes  of  any 
parts  of  the  interior  particularly  subject  to  glare. 

The  theoretic  value  of  the  skiascope  is  incontestable.  The  dem- 
onstration it  gives  that  avoidance  of  glare  in  the  visitor’s  eyes  is  a 
prime  necessity  in  museum  planning  and  installation  will  surely 
in  future  lead  to  the  adoption  of  means  to  minimize  the  evil.  The 
skiascope  is  here  offered  as  a factor  in  an  anti-glare  propaganda. 


The  afternoon  session  was  then  adjourned.  The  evening  was  de- 
voted to  an  informal  dinner,  at  which  Mr.  Harold  L.  Madison  acted 
as  toastmaster. 


SESSION  OF  TUESDAY,  MAY  22 
Morning 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  the  Metropohtan  Museum  of 
Art  at  10  a.m.,  Mr.  Robert  W.  deForest,  president  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum,  presiding. 

The  program  was  arranged  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Henry 
W.  Kent,  secretary  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  and  was  devoted  to 
consideration  of  methods  of  display  in  museums  of  art.  The  papers 
were  presented  in  part  by  members  of  the  Association  and  in  part  by 
persons  invited  to  represent  methods  of  art  display  in  other  organ- 
izations than  museums. 

Miss  Margaret  T.  Jackson,  late  assistant  director  of  the  Minne- 
apolis Institute  of  Arts,  presented  the  first  paper  as  follows : 

HISTORY  AND  TRADITIONS  OF  METHODS  OF  DISPLAY 

The  habit  of  collecting  is  inherent  in  the  human  race.  There 
have  always  been  collectors,  and  their  choice,  whether  of  scalps 
or  wampum  or  pretty  stones  or  rare  butterflies  or  paintings  as  their 
hobby,  is  indicative  of  the  extent  of  their  civilization. 

The  origin  of  all  our  public  collections  is  to  be  found  in  the  pri- 
vate cabinets  of  v/ealthy  nobles  or  men  of  prominence,  so  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  the  methods  of  display  affected  by  these  individuals 
should  have  had  their  influence  on  early  museum  installation. 
There  are,  in  general,  two  types  of  collectors:  the  one  who  cares 
passionately  to  possess  the  object  of  his  desire  but  who  hoards  it  hke 
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a miser  once  it  is  his,  and  the  real  lover  of  beauty  who  buys  things 
for  the  sake  of  their  excellence  and  decorative  value.  As  a result, 
two  distinct  groups  of  collections  have  come  down  to  us.  The 
first  is  represented  by  such  galleries  as  the  Hohenzollem  Museum 
in  Berlin,  or  the  Historical  Museum  in  Frankfort,  as  well  as  many 
private  collections  which  will  come  to  mind  readily.  (Those  of  you 
who  were  in  San  Francisco  will  immediately  recall  the  Memorial 
Museum  in  Golden  Gate  Park.)  The  second  type  of  collection  is  the 
one  which  has  given  us  all  that  is  best  in  our  modern  methods  and 
in  its  early  form  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Palazzo  Pitti  in  Florence,  the 
Villa  Albani,  and  private  galleries  like  the  Doria  and  the  Colonna 
in  Rome.  In  this  country  it  is  represented  by  such  private  collect- 
ions as  the  Widener  in  Philadelphia  and  Mrs.  Gardner’s  palace  in 
Boston.  It  is  for  the  first  of  these  types  that  the  opprobrious  epi- 
thet of  “storehouses  of  dead  art”  was  devised — rooms  in  which 
quantities  of  material  were  heaped  together  without  classification, 
arrangement,  order,  or  care,  with  no  attempt  to  give  to  each  object 
its  own  value,  with  an  absolute  disregard  of  the  principles  of  exhi- 
bition, and  with  cases  provided  with  glass  doors  so  built  as  to  admit 
a maximum  of  dust  and  a minimum  of  light.  There  was  no  at- 
traction to  the  traveler  to  visit  such  a shrine;  and  we  can  readily 
understand  the  statement  recently  made  by  Von  Schlosserd  “It 
strikes  one  today  as  very  strange  to  hear  that  the  old  art  cabinets  of 
Berlin  were  visited  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  by 
not  much  more  than  two  hundred  people  a year.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  methods  of  display  used  in  the  galleries 
of  the  princely  amateur  were  very  different  from  our  modem  ideas 
of  museum  fitness.  Here  the  objects  were  shown  as  part  of  the 
decoration  of  a room.  Paintings  were  often  cut  over  to  fit  some 
special  place;  portraits  reduced  or  enlarged  to  conform  to  some 
design;  Chinese  vases  placed  on  tiny  brackets  at  intervals,  even  up 
to  the  ceiUng,  simply  as  part  of  the  decoration;  tapestries  hung  in 
picturesque  folds  or  used  as  curtains  at  doors  and  windows;  nothing 
mattered  so  long  as  the  effect  of  the  whole  was  rich  and  varied. 

Historically,  details  of  installation  are  very  meager  until  about 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  we  have  the  descriptions  of  travelers. 
These  are  usually  fragmentary  and  must  be  pieced  out,  partly  from 
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our  knowledge  of  collections  as  we  find  them  today,  and  partly  from 
a study  of  old  engravings  and  catalogs. 

In  the  year  1688  the  French  traveler  Misson  visited  Italy.  His 
descriptions  of  his  journey  include  all  the  stops  he  made  in  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland  on  the  way.  Among  the  interesting  places 
which  he  visited  was  the  castle  of  Ambras,  near  Innsbruck,  which 
contained  the  collections  formed  by  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  of 
Tyrol  about  the  nfiddle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  These  were  very 
important  and  interesting,  and  are  particularly  worthy  of  mention 
here  because  they  are  still  extant,  though  they  now  form  part  of  the 
extensive  imperial  collections  in  Vienna. 

The  armor  was  very  valuable.  It  was  arranged  in  a gallery 
especially  designed  for  it,  and  probably  presented  much  the  same 
appearance  as  the  Riggs  collection  here  in  the  Metropolitan,  for  we 
are  told  that  there  were  representations  of  people  mounted  on  their 
favorite  horses  and  bearing  all  the  trappings  and  accoutrements 
they  had  worn  when  living.  Against  the  walls  were  arranged  single 
parts  of  armor  in  groups.  The  minor  arts  occupied,  in  another  wing, 
a long  gallery  lighted  on  two  sides,  and  were  arranged,  as  Misson 
tells  us,  in  “a  double  row  of  large  cupboards  which  are  joined  by 
the  backs  and  sides  and  fill  the  middle  of  the  gallery  even  to  the 
top  so  that  there  is  but  a narrow  space  left  to  walk  round.”  There 
seems  to  have  been  a classification  by  material,  but  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  backgrounds  or  labeling.  The  only  details  of  interest  to 
museum  people  are  in  regard  to  the  installation  of  the  coin  collec- 
tion. “There  are  also  seven  great  volumes  covered  with  black 
velvet  with  plates  and  clasps  of  silver  and  instead  of  leaves  they 
contain  flat  boxes  in  which  there  is  a great  number  of  medals  so 
that  these  seven  volumes  contain  a complete  history.”  After  de- 
scribing in  detail  the  contents  of  all  the  cases  Misson  mentions  that 
“there  are  a great  number  of  things  fastened  to  the  ceiling  and 
walls,”  from  winch  we  may  conclude  that  this  collection  was  over- 
crowded, like  many  another. 

Turning  now  to  the  title  pages  of  some  of  the  old  catalogs  which 
show  museums  interiors,  we  find  that  the  usual  arrangement  in  the 
seventeenth  century  was  in  a long  narrow  room,  lighted  sometimes 
from  one  side  and  sometimes  from  the  end,  and  provided  with  open 
shelves  more  or  less  elaborately  built  and  inlaid  according  to  the 
means  of  the  owner.  Sometimes  the  collections,  especially  of  natural 
objects,  were  contained  in  boxes  placed  on  these  shelves  and  labeled 
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“radices,  salia,  terrae,  varia,  etc.,”  and  sometimes  a series  of 
drawers  of  uniform  size  was  provided.^  Almost  invariably  the 
ceilings  are  hung  with  a quantity  of  miscellaneous  objects. 

We  have  one  more  source  of  information  in  the  portraits  of  princes 
in  their  galleries,  such  as  the  series  by  Teniers  illustrating  the  dif- 
ferent rooms  of  the  Brussels  Gallery  under  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold 
William.  Three  of  the  series  are  in  Munich  and  one  is  in  Brussels, 
but  by  far  the  best  is  in  Vienna.  In  this  the  Duke  stands  with  his 
friends  in  a large  room  lighted  from  the  side  by  windows  reaching 
to  the  ceiling.  At  right  angles  to  the  window-wall  there  are  par- 
titions upon  which  hang  his  paintings.  At  the  bottom  are  portraits 
hung  close  together,  while  above  are  other  paintings  in  the  order  of 
their  size,  the  largest  ones  at  the  top.  (One  is  struck  by  the  in- 
genuity of  some  of  the  older  curators  of  collections  in  fitting  the 
paintings  so  closely  together  that  no  space  is  left  anywhere  between 
frames!)  On  the  floor  stand  more  pictures,  evidently  recent  acces- 
sions, supported  by  chairs  in  a way  to  get  good  light.  This  is  but 
one  of  the  typical  representations  of  this  type  of  exhibition.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  panel  paintings  rarely  occur  in  these 
collections.  Very  often  the  old  frames  have  been  removed  from  the 
pictures  so  displayed  and  a uniform  molding  used  on  all. 

There  are  few  of  the  public  galleries  today  in  which  such  ar- 
rangements are  to  be  seen.  Every  collection  of  sufficient  size  to 
have  the  pictures  so  hung  contained  a large  number  of  inferior 
paintings,  and  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  our  more  modern 
museum  methods  have  called  for  the  suppression  of  the  inferior  and 
for  the  exhibition  of  the  superior  paintings  in  an  atmosphere  of 
isolation  and  refinement.  Of  the  old  style  of  galleries,  the  one  in 
Cassel  is  a typical  example,  and  has  not,  so  far  as  I know,  yet  been 
rearranged.  The  Pitti  palace  in  Florence  has  the  same  arrangement, 
yet  it  is  somewhat  modified  by  the  character  of  the  decorations  of 
the  rooms,  which  are  so  rich  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  too 
many  rows  of  paintings  one  above  another.  The  paintings  also  are 
so  much  more  wonderful  in  quality  than  those  usually  found  in  such 
crowded  arrangements  that  one  readily  overlooks  the  fact  that  they 
are  hung  so  close  together. 

Of  the  collections  of  sculpture  still  arranged  in  the  old  way,  the 
Museo  Chiaramonte  of  the  Vatican  is  a typical  example.  These 

^ See  Museum  Calceolarium,  1622;  Museum  Wormianum,  1655;  Browne’s 
Travels,  Nuremberg,  1711. 
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sculptures  were  collected  like  potsherds,  and  are  arranged  in  much 
the  same  manner.  They  are  inferior  in  quality,  and  so  have  never 
received  any  particular  care  or  attention.  One  is  tempted  to  trace 
the  parallel  between  the  method  of  display  here  and  in  the  crypt 
of  the  Capucin  church  in  Rome,  where  the  bones  of  the  monks  are. 
arranged  in  such  grotesque  and  awful  masses.  But  there  are  com- 
paratively few  of  these  badly  arranged  collections  of  sculpture  in 
European  museums,  and  our  own  craze  for  collecting  has  not  led  us 
to  the  acquisition  of  such  quantities  of  sculpture  that  the  problem 
of  overcrowding  has  arisen  (at  least  with  originals!).  This  is  the 
basis  of  all  poor  exhibiting.  When  a collection  becomes  overfull, 
if  the  collector  has  not  the  courage  to  weed  out  the  inferior  pieces 
he  will  never  be  able  to  keep  the  arrangement  attractive.  An  old 
engraving  of  the  Musee  Napol&n  is  interesting  in  this  connection. 
Here  we  find  the  light  coming  from  above,  the  walls  hung  with 
heavy  drapery,  the  statues  on  simple  pedestals,  not  overburdened 
with  members,  as  are  some  of  those  in  the  Vatican,  but  the  note  of 
incongruity  comes  in  the  heap  of  armor  piled  at  one  side  like  spoils 
of  war,  and  in  the  looped-back  curtains  which  disclose  open  shelves 
on  which  rare  vases  are  exhibited  at  a height  considerably  above  the 
visitor’s  eyes. 

The  worst  offenders,  however,  in  olden  times  against  our  modern 
ideas  were  those  historical  and  industrial  art  collections  which  can 
be  so  wonderfully  interesting  when  properly  installed  and  which  yet 
can  be  so  tiresome  when  not  arranged  with  care.  The  familiar  tra- 
dition for  the  exhibition  of  historical  material  is  according  to  per- 
sonages, and  nothing  can  be  more  uninteresting  than  the  usual  case 
of  personal  relics  where  shoes,  dresses,  letters,  china,  furniture, 
fans,  swords,  ribbons,  and  even  faded  flowers  are  thrown  together 
without  rhyme  or  reason  except  that  all  were  once  connected  with 
some  personage  of  distinction.  Such  memorials  are  pathetic  sur- 
vivals of  an  unscientific  past.  There  are  objects  which  have  value  in 
a museum  and  others  which  have  none.  Costumes,  uniforms, 
medals,  all  have  their  place  in  our  collections;  faded  flowers  and 
similar  sentimental  nothings  should  he  kept  out. 

For  the  traditions  in  regard  to  the  installation  of  minor  arts  we 
may  turn  to  the  illustrations  in  an  old  catalog  of  the  paintings  in  the 
Vienna  Gallery.^  Here  we  have  representations  of  the  walls  of  the 


* See  StorfEer,  Bilderinventar  der  Wiener  Galerie. 
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gallery,  which  are  divided  horizontally  in  three  parts.  The  lowest 
contains  alternately  deep  and  shallow  cupboards  with  glass  in  the 
doors,  through  which  can  be  seen  a miscellaneous  collection  of  metal- 
work and  porcelain.  In  order  to  inspect  it  the  visitor  would  be  obUged 
to  get  down  on  his  knees.  The  second  tier  consists  of  shallow  cup- 
boards, with  a larger  proportion  of  glass  surface  alternating  with 
solid  panels  which  act  as  bases  for  the  statues  above.  These  cup- 
boards contain  a very  interesting  collection,  not  overcrowded,  of 
ironwork,  medals,  enamels,  ivories,  rings,  small  statuettes  and 
paintings,  etc.  The  third  tier  shows  paintings  uniform  in  size  and 
framed  alike,  arranged  in  groups  of  three:  a central  subject,  nearly 
square,  flanked  by  two  narrow  portraits.  In  front  of  these  paintings 
and  arranged  along  the  top  of  the  cupboards  already  mentioned,  are 
little  statues  about  two  feet  high,  perhaps  of  some  sort  of  porcelain. 

These,  then,  are  the  traditions  that  have  been  handed  down  to 
us.  The  last  twenty-five  years  have  seen  a marked  change  in  all 
methods.  Museums  are  now  a part  of  the  educational  system,  and 
with  this  development  has  come  a systematic  study  of  the  scientific 
care  of  art  objects,  in  order  that  the  heritage  of  the  past  may  be 
transmitted  uninjured  to  the  future.  Methods  which  were  pic- 
turesque are  no  longer  approved;  each  object  must  be  so  placed  and 
so  cared  for  that  it  will  appear  always  at  its  best.  The  principles 
of  design  are  now  used  in  arrangement,  and  above  all,  the  standard 
of  quality  has  been  raised  by  the  division  of  collections  into  study  and 
exhibition  series.  Although  the  movement  began  as  early  as  1890, 
the  majority  of  these  changes  have  come  about  since  the  Mannheim 
Conference  in  1903,  and  few  indeed  are  the  museums  now  installed 
in  the  ancient  manner. 


The  second  paper  was  presented  by  Mr.  Joseph  Breck,  director 
of  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  as  follows: 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  DISPLAY  IN  A MUSEUM  OF  ART 

The  twofold  purpose,  esthetic  and  educational,  of  the  modem  art 
museum  requires  something  more  in  the  way  of  installation  than  the 
mere  safeguarding  of  collections  against  theft  or  injury.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  labor  this  point.  We  may  come  at  once  to  the  question: 
What  do  we  mean  by  installation?  Aside  from  the  safeguarding  of 
material,  which  is,  of  course,  a fundamental  consideration,  it  seems  to 
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me  that  good  installation  is  accomplished  when  objects  are  shown  to 
their  best  advantage  as  independent  works  of  art,  and  at  the  same  time 
are  so  displayed  that  the  educational  use  of  the  material  is  facilitated. 
It  may  sometimes  be  necessary  in  working  out  details  of  installation 
to  sacrifice  one  aim  to  the  other,  but  this  possibility  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum  when  a consistent  plan  of  arrangement,  based  upon  the 
nature  of  the  collection,  the  building  in  which  it  is  shown,  and  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  exhibited,  is  determined  in  advance  and 
systematically  followed. 

The  nature  of  this  plan  must,  of  course,  vary  in  different  museums, 
since  they  are  alike  in  neither  the  size  nor  the  scope  of  their  collections. 
It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  trend  of  museum  development 
is  toward  a very  definite  ideal  in  this  respect,  and  we  may  assume  that 
the  typical  museum  of  the  future,  like  so  many  institutions  of  the 
present,  will  not  be  limited  to  one  kind  of  art  or  to  the  art  of  one 
country,  but  will  admit  to  its  collections  examples  of  both  the  fine  and 
the  applied  arts  of  all  countries  and  of  all  times.  Whatever  may  be 
true  of  the  future,  the  problem  that  confronts  the  majority  of  art 
museums  today  is  undoubtedly  the  effective  display  of  a great  variety 
of  material. 

Let  us  consider  this  subject  first  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  gen- 
eral plan  of  arrangement.  I propose  to  discuss  three  basic  plans  of 
installation:  (1)  arrangement  by  material;  (2)  arrangement  by  period; 
and  (3)  a compromise  plan  of  arrangement  which  borrows  features 
from  both. 

Although  arrangement  solely  by  material  has  many  defenders,  this 
method  of  installation,  I believe,  is  steadily  losing  favor  among  museum 
people.  The  plan  has  obvious  advantages  for  the  student,  but  it  may 
be  seriously  questioned  if  it  is  well  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  general 
public.  The  average  visitor  in  a gallery  containing,  let  us  say, 
notning  but  English  porcelains  is  very  apt  to  examine  thoroughly  only 
a few  pieces  and  then  to  wander  from  case  to  case  with  aimless,  idle 
curiosity — mentally  wearied  in  advance,  one  might  say,  by  the  appar- 
ently endless  array  of  specimens  that  seem  to  be  aU  pretty  much  alike. 
We  must  remember  that  the  motive  which  brings  the  average  visitor 
to  the  museum  in  probably  the  majority  of  cases  is  simple,  undis- 
guised curiosity.  The  duty  of  the  museum  is  to  guide  this  curiosity 
into  the  most  profitable  channels.  The  visitor  should  be  ambushed, 
as  it  were,  into  experiencing  some  esthetic  pleasure  or  into  acquiring 
some  useful  knowledge  or  both ! If  the  visitor  is  bored  by  the  sameness 
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of  the  exhibits,  if  he  is  allowed  to  be  appalled  at  the  very  start  by  the 
vastness  of  the  collection  to  which  his  attention  is  invited,  this  precious 
motivating  curiosity  will  surely  be  deadened  or  dissipated  in  useless 
ways.  Personally,  and  I am  quite  sure  that  the  man  in  the  street 
agrees  with  me,  I think  arrangement  solely  by  material  is  inordinately 
dull — ^not  for  students,  perhaps,  but  after  all  students  constitute  only 
a small  proportion  of  the  visitors  to  the  average  museum.  It  is  argued 
therefore,  on  very  plausible  grounds,  that  arrangement  strictly  by 
material  fails  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  greatest  number. 

Arrangement  by  period  may  be  defined  as  the  grouping  together 
in  one  or  more  galleries  of  works  of  art  similar  in  style  and  of  the 
same  period  without  regard  to  material.  In  one  gallery,  for  example, 
may  be  exhibited  Gothic  tapestries,  paintings,  sculpture,  metalwork, 
and  so  forth.  If  the  collection  is  large  enough  to  warrant  it  the 
material  may  be  again  divided,  stiU  under  the  main  classification  by 
periods,  according  to  country  or  according  to  the  chronology  of  the 
period,  for  instance,  early  or  late  Gothic.  This  plan  of  arrangement, 
like  the  former,  has  both  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  Its 
conspicuous  virtue  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  average  visitor,  I venture 
to  state,  finds  this  method  of  exhibiting  collections  more  interesting 
than  any  other.  His  attention  is  stimulated  by  the  variety  of  objects 
shown,  and  under  these  favorable  conditions  there  is  the  best  of  chances 
that  a work  of  art  will  be  appreciated  as  such  and  not  merely  as  an 
illustration  to  a label!  But  even  from  the  educational  point  of  view 
the  value  of  this  plan  of  arrangement  is  obvious.  Unconsciously 
the  visitor  gains  an  idea  of  the  diversity  of  expression  in  any  period 
of  art,  and  learns  to  recognize  the  inspiration  underlying  the  different 
manifestations  of  the  art  spirit  of  the  time.  Two  further  advantages 
may  be  mentioned:  First,  it  is  generally  possible,  owing  to  the  varied 
character  of  the  exhibits,  to  arrange  a room  that  will  be  enjoyable  in 
itself  as  a work  of  art.  Secondly,  the  plan  is  well  suited  to  the  needs 
of  museums  having  small  collections,  since  it  is  quite  possible  to  start 
a period  room  with  a comparatively  limited  number  of  objects. 

As  to  disadvantages,  I think  the  principal  objection  lies  in  the 
necessity,  if  one  would  be  consistent,  of  maintaining  a strictly  balanced 
development  of  the  museum’s  collections.  In  respect  to  the  older 
periods  of  art  this  condition  may  not  present  much  difficulty,  since 
the  rarity  of  the  objects  ordinarily  serves  as  a check  on  the  excessive 
development  of  any  one  particular  class  of  works  of  art.  But  in 
respect  to  modem  art,  proportional  representation  of  the  fine  and 
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applied  arts  seems  to  be  encompassed  with  great  difficulty.  How 
many  museums  are  confronted  by  this  situation:  a collection  of 
modem  paintings  out  of  all  proportion  quantitatively  to  the  representa- 
tion of  the  modem  applied  arts!  In  such  a case,  if  all  the  modem 
paintings  are  exhibited — and  perish  the  idea  of  dead  storage — they 
will  so  dominate  the  other  exhibits  of  modem  art  that  through  mere 
force  of  numbers  the  installation  becomes  automatically  “by  material” 
rather  than  “by  period.”  Arrangement  by  period,  when  it  is  the 
only  plan  of  installation  pursued,  is  unhappily  subject  to  these  incon- 
sistencies. There  is  only  one  solution,  and  that  requires  superhuman 
courage — the  banishment  of  excess  material  to  storage. 

The  third  plan  of  installation,  a compromise  between  arrangements 
solely  by  material  and  solely  by  period,  avoids  many  difficulties  from 
the  start  by  making  a clear  distinction  between  exhibition  of  collections 
intended  for  the  casual  visitor  and  supplementary  collections  intended 
for  the  student.  The  plan,  in  brief,  comprises  on  the  one  hand  a 
limited  series  of  galleries  for  the  general  public,  where  collections 
will  be  arranged  consistently  by  period,  and  on  the  other  hand  an 
tmlimited  series  of  galleries  where  collections  will  be  grouped  accord- 
ing to  material  and  in  such  a way  as  to  serve  best  the  needs  of  the 
student. 

In  a museum  where  this  plan  is  followed,  some  thirty  to  forty 
galleries  will  be  set  aside  for  general  exhibition  purposes.  (The 
number  is  open  to  argument,  but  I doubt  if  the  average  man  can  visit 
profitably  more  than  that  number  of  rooms.)  These  galleries  will  be 
distinctly  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  building  by  architectural 
plan  or  other  means.  In  them  will  be  exhibited,  according  to  period, 
selected  examples  of  the  fine  and  applied  arts,  frequently  changed  by 
drawing  upon  the  study  collections.  There  will  be  no  galleries,  even 
in  the  period  of  modem  art,  devoted  solely  to  the  exhibition  of  paint- 
ings or  any  other  separate  class  of  objects.  Together  with  examples 
of  contemporary  paintings  will  be  shown  examples  of  contemporary 
furniture,  textiles,  ceramics,  and  so  forth.  These  galleries  will  not  be 
crowded  with  exhibits,  nor  will  they  be  too  numerous  in  themselves. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  create  an  intimate  atmosphere.  The 
rooms  will  have  the  same  orderly  beauty  of  arrangement  that  one  finds 
in  a beautiful  private  house.  There  will  be  comfortable  seats,  proper 
lighting,  harmonious  backgrounds — ever3q;hing  that  invites  and 
facilitates  the  full  enjoyment  of  a work  of  art,  everything  that  will 
help  to  drive  home  the  idea  that  art  is  something  that  may  enter  into 
the  very  fabric  of  our  daily  life. 
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These  general  exhibition  rooms  arranged  by  period  are  intended 
primarily  for  the  casual  visitor.  For  others  who  come  to  the  museum 
with  a definite  purpose  in  mind  the  remainder  of  the  collections  will 
be  classified  by  material  and  arranged  in  galleries  that  will  be  access- 
ible to  all,  but  not  so  located  that  they  will  readily  attract  the  casual 
visitor  out  of  his  destined  orbit.  Where  these  study  collections  are 
located  is  not  particularly  important.  The  important  thing  is  that 
there  should  be  a well-defined  distinction  between  the  two  sets  of 
galleries.  In  these  study  collections,  where  curators  may  classify  and 
group,  label  and  chart,  to  their  heart’s  content,  the  educational  pur- 
pose will,  of  course,  have  precedence ; but  even  so  I venture  to  suggest 
that  bad  taste  in  the  display  itself  is  not  necessarily  a concomitant  of 
science. 

I have  given  the  greater  part  of  my  time  to  this  question  of  general 
arrangement  because  I consider  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  good  installation.  The  brief  time  allowed  me  does  not  per- 
mit even  a casual  examination  of  many  other  matters  that  are  equally 
important.  I should  like  to  discuss,  for  instance,  the  architectural 
problems  of  good  installation,  particularly  the  important  question  of 
the  architectural  treatment  of  the  so-called  period  rooms.  Is  it 
desirable  to  reproduce  or  to  suggest  the  architecture  of  the  period,  or 
should  a strict  neutrality  in  style  be  observed  throughout?  I may 
take  just  a moment  to  say  that  if  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  original 
interiors  for  such  rooms,  I favor  a neutral  treatment  that  will  be  in 
harmony  with  any  kind  of  material  displayed. 

The  question  of  wall  treatment  is  another  important  matter. 
Again  let  me  say,  without  discussion,  that  I believe  the  most  satis- 
factory wall  treatment  in  the  average  museum  is  the  painted,  rough- 
cast plaster  wall.  There  are  disadvantages,  naturally,  but  they  are 
more  than  offset  by  great  possibilities  in  the  way  of  securing  agreeable 
texture  and  color,  and  by  inexpensiveness.  Personally,  I think  almost 
anything  is  preferable  to  the  dirty,  nail-marked  fabrics  that  so  often 
disfigure  our  museums. 

Cases,  as  we  all  know,  are  a very  important  factor  in  proper  display. 
I need  not  take  up  this  matter,  as  several  excellent  papers  on  the  sub- 
ject were  presented  at  your  last  meeting.  I would  suggest,  however, 
for  future  consideration  a similar  thorough  study  of  the  matter  of 
pedestals. 

In  any  discussion  of  installation  labels  should  have  a prominent 
place.  How  much  information  are  we  to  give  and  how  little?  I 
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think  the  chief  purpose  of  a general  exhibition  label  is  to  answer  those 
first  instinctive  questions  that  a visitor  asks  as  to  who  did  it,  and  when, 
and  what  it  is;  so  that  as  soon  as  possible  he  may  be  ready  to  give  his 
undivided  attention  to  the  object  itself.  The  danger  of  answering 
these  questions  in  any  great  fullness,  except  when  we  are  dealing  with 
study  material,  is  that  a secondary  interest  may  thereby  be  set  up 
which  wiU  distract  the  visitor’s  attention  rather  than  concentrate  it 
upon  the  work  of  art.  But  I shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  further  this 
question  of  labels,  as  I wish  to  use  my  brief  remaining  time  for  some 
comments  on  the  actual  display  of  the  objects  themselves  in  cases  or  on 
the  walls. 

In  exhibiting  a study  collection  it  is,  of  course,  essential  to  decide 
first  upon  the  educational  purpose  the  immediate  arrangement  is  to 
subserve.  The  collection  may  be  frequently  rearranged,  in  fact  it 
should  be.  The  curator  is  more  apt  to  suffer  from  an  embarrassment 
of  educational  possibilities  than  from  any  absence  of  them.  But 
whatever  plan  is  pursued,  good  taste  should  dictate  as  far  as  possible 
the  actual  display  of  the  objects.  In  study  material  beautiful  dis- 
play must  sometimes  be  sacrificed  to  other  needs,  but  elsewhere  it 
should  be  the  first  essential  of  good  installation. 

A gaUery  wall  or  a case  should  be  regarded  as  an  artist  regards  his 
canvas,  as  a definite  space  to  be  decorated.  In  achieving  this  the 
principles  of  pure  design  must  be  observed;  the  effect  must  be  orderly. 
Of  these  general  principles,  a knowledge  of  the  laws  of  balance  wiU 
be  found  particularly  helpful  in  display.  The  obvious  symmetrical 
balance  of  objects  that  are  alike  is,  of  course,  well  understood.  Less 
familiar  are  the  principles  of  asymmetrical  balance,  which  are  most 
useful  in  securing  variety  and  charm  of  arrangement.  The  “yard-arm 
balance”  has  great  possibilities  in  this  respect.  The  theory  is  that, 
given  two  objects  to  balance,  they  wiU  be  distant  from  the  center  of 
the  composition  (that  is,  from  the  center  of  the  wall  or  the  case)  in 
inverse  ratio  to  their  power  of  attraction.  In  other  words,  the  weaker 
will  be  farther  away  from  the  center.  If  we  are  given  two  objects 
that  are  alike  except  in  size,  one  being  twice  the  size  of  the  other  and 
consequently  a greater  attraction,  the  smaller  will  be  twice  the  dis- 
tance of  the  larger  from  the  center.  But  the  occasion  is  rare  when 
objects  to  be  exhibited  differ  only  in  size.  It  then  becomes  necessary 
to  estimate  the  individual  force  of  the  different  objects  as  attractions 
to  the  eye.  Of  two  objects,  one  may  be  very  much  smaller  than  the 
other  but  because  of  its  more  brilliant  color  or  because  of  its  more 
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intricate  decoration  may  attract  the  eye  quite  as  strongly.  In  that 
case,  both  objects  will  be  placed  at  equal  distances  from  the  center. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  form  of  balance  permits  great  variety  in  the 
display  of  objects.  The  principle  is  of  value  not  only  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  cases  but  in  other  forms  of  installation,  for  instance,  in  the 
arrangement  of  pictures  in  a gallery.  If  we  place  on  one  wall  a large 
picture  that  attracts  us  first  of  all  by  its  size,  it  maybe  balanced  on  the 
opposite  waU  by  hanging  a small  picture  that  because  of  its  vivid 
colors  will  have  the  same  force  of  attraction  as  the  larger,  more  sub- 
dued painting  opposite  it.  There  are,  of  course,  other  principles  of 
design  that  must  be  kept  constantly  in  mind,  principles  of  harmony, 
rhythm,  etc.  It  is  very  important,  for  example,  to  consider  a room 
not  as  four  separate  walls,  but  as  a continuous  space  over  which  the 
eye  must  be  carried  in  a pleasing  way,  passing  from  one  object  to 
another  without  abrupt  gaps  or  transitions.  But  it  is  clearly  impos- 
sible to  enter  into  any  detailed  discussion  of  these  matters  at  this  time. 
I can  only  say  in  conclusion  that  I believe  a thorough  study  of  the 
principles  of  design,  notably  such  a course  as  that  offered  by  Dr. 
Denman  W.  Ross  at  Harvard  University,  should  form  an  important 
part  of  the  training  of  every  museum  ofificial. 


The  Chair  then  introduced  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer,  who 
presented  the  following  paper: 

THE  VISITOR’S  POINT  OF  VIEW 

I would  like  to  say  a few  words  on  what  the  museum  is  worth  to 
children,  because  I have  been  brought  to  think  of  it  much  lately. 
Yesterday  I was  at  a meeting  of  a war  relief  committee,  where 
relief  for  children  in  Europe  was  considered;  and  the  discussion  showed 
the  value  of  the  present  generation  of  children.  When  one  thinks 
of  the  millions  of  young  men  being  killed,  one  realizes  that  the  genera- 
tion of  children  now  growing  up  is  the  most  precious  of  any  genera- 
tion ever  bom,  and  one  realizes  also  the  great  necessity  of  their 
training.  This  is  the  thing  today  that  demands  particular  attention, 
and  I feel  that  no  one  need  think  that  he  is  not  doing  patriotic  service 
who  is  helping  to  train  children. 

Of  course,  art  and  beauty  would  not  be  enterprises  for  the  present 
if  we  did  not  think  they  have  to  do  with  the  future  of  the  nation.  I 
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was  reading  the  other  day  Powers’  Message  of  Greek  Art:  “It  is 
to  the  enlargement  of  the  beauty  sense  rather  than  to  the  apprecia- 
tion of  technical  cleverness  that  art  education  should  be  directed.” 
And  again:  “There  are  few  categories  which  can  be  so  greatly  en- 
larged by  education  and  deeper  insight  as  the  category  of  beautiful 
things.” 

The  ugliest  things  you  can  see  in  New  York  are  the  great  rooms  in 
the  department  stores  where  they  show  “objects  of  art”;  but,  however 
ugly  they  are,  they  prove  a desire  on  the  part  of  the  public  for  beauty. 
If  people  were  contented  without  them  there  would  be  no  reason  for 
such  a display  of  awful  things.  Their  taste  is  bad,  but  their  desire  is 
good.  One  day  I counted  twenty-five  small  pictures  in  the  house  of 
a dressmaker  and  in  another  room  there  was  no  single  article  of  plain, 
simply  designed  furniture — nothing  you  would  be  willing  to  live  with. 
Everything  was  hideous  and  elaborate,  but  it  proved  that  the  woman 
wanted  to  get  something  that  would  please  her.  Her  taste  was 
atrocious  but  she  had  spent  time  and  money  in  getting  what  she 
thought  was  beautiful.  It  is  the  task  of  people  in  your  profession 
to  train  the  taste  whenever  the  desire  is  already  there,  and  to  train 
the  taste  of  children  especially.  The  best  is  none  too  good,  and  very 
often  they  appreciate  the  best. 

I was  for  a number  of  years  chairman  of  a committee  that  puts 
works  of  art  in  public  schools.  It  had  never  been  done  before  this 
committee  took  the  matter  up,  and  in  our  experiments  we  submitted 
ten  or  twelve  large  photographs  for  girls  about  fourteen  to  choose 
from.  They  knew  nothing  of  art;  they  had  never  been  taught  any- 
thing about  art.  The  pictures  were  of  all  kinds.  Le  Page’s  Joan 
of  Arc  was  the  first  choice  of  about  thirty-five  girls ; the  second  choice 
was  a photograph  of  the  church  at  Stratford-on-Avon.  It  seems  to 
me  that  was  a good  evidence  of  taste.  Their  elementary  instincts 
were  good. 

In  another  case  we  had  a number  of  photographs  of  works  of 
sculpture.  The  smaller  children  picked  out  the  Lion  of  the  Piraeus, 
preferring  it  to  any  other  picture  in  the  school. 

The  principal  of  a primary  school  told  me  that  she  took  as  a sub- 
ject for  a Christmas  composition  one  year  Madame  Le  Bran’s  por- 
trait of  herself  and  her  child.  One  little  Italian  child  wrote:  “I 
wish  my  mother  would  hold  me  the  way  the  lady  is  holding  her  little 
girl.”  You  see  that  picture  was  having  a good  influence  and  that 
there  is  such  a thing  as  cultivating  sentiment  in  a child  through  art. 
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To  teach  children  to  love  beauty  means  moral  beauty — beauty 
of  character — as  well  as  art.  A woman  objected  to  putting  the 
portrait  of  Lincoln  in  the  schools  because  he  was  so  homely.  She 
said  she  didn’t  mind  Washington — he  was  good  looking.  That  seems 
hardly  a principle  to  go  on. 

An  important  practical  problem  is  to  make  things  comfortable. 
When  I was  a child  I had  a large  book  of  Froissart,  but  the  print 
was  so  small  I would  not  read  it.  I had  also  a beautiful  copy  of 
Plutarch’s  Lives  in  large  type,  and  that  I was  very  fond  of  reading. 
It  is  the  same  with  an  art  gallery;  if  the  objects  are  easy  to  see, 
people  will  look  at  them;  otherwise  they  will  not. 

I never  enter  this  museum  without  thinking  how  I should  have 
adored  it  when  I was  a child.  The  museum  didn’t  begin  to  grow  until 
after  I did  and  I had  to  look  for  what  I wanted  elsewhere.  Even 
after  I was  grown  the  museum  was  not  so  attractive  as  it  is  now.  I 
haunted  picture  shops.  Well  do  I remember  my  joy  when  my  father 
brought  home  some  pictures  from  Europe!  I was  sixteen  when  my 
sister  and  I were  taken  to  Europe  and  there  we  haunted  the  picture 
galleries.  We  had  never  had  any  instruction  in  what  we  should  like 
and  had  never  read  anything  but  Ruskin,  who  contradicted  every- 
thing the  catalogs  told  us.  So  we  just  looked  at  pictures  and  that 
was  the  way  we  learned. 

Whether  a children’s  museum  is  advisable  or  not,  I do  not  know; 
but  I do  know  that  nothing  should  be  brought  down  to  children’s 
minds — that  ruins  a child’s  love  of  art  and  spoils  his  taste. 

I was  asked  to  speak  for  the  public — a large  task — and  I want  to 
say  that  I think  it  is  a duty  to  develop  love  of  beauty  in  children 
by  giving  them  special  attention.  Art  should  be  taken  into  our 
daily  lives.  Not  everybody  will  acquire  a love  of  art,  no  matter 
how  much  you  show  him  works  of  art;  but  some  wiU  acquire  a 
love  of  art  and  make  it  worth  while.  So  put  forth  every  effort  you 
can  in  this  direction,  for  if  the  great  public  could  speak,  I think  it 
would  say,  “Take  care  of  the  children;  they  are  the  most  precious 
generation  of  children  that  has  ever  lived  in  the  world.” 


The  Chair  introduced  Mr.  W.  Frank  Purdy,  in  charge  of  sculp- 
ture with  the  Gorham  Company,  who  presented  the  following  paper; 
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METHODS  OF  DISPLAY  IN  SHOPS 

The  attitude  of  the  curator  or  director  of  a museum  is  that  of  a 
caretaker,  one  who  cherishes;  while  the  attitude  of  the  shop  keeper 
like  myself  is  that  of  one  who  gives.  We  try  to  awaken  in  the  minds 
of  people  the  desire  to  possess.  Our  attitude  when  a client  comes  to 
us  is  to  uncover.  Instead  of  closing  the  case  and  screwing  it  tight, 
we  open  it  up  and  invite  him  to  help  himseK. 

I do  not  think  it  is  possible  for  children  and  young  people  to  imder- 
stand  fine  or  applied  art  that  they  cannot  touch.  I presume  some 
of  you  are  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  little  Graphic  Sketch  Club 
which  was  started  by  a wide-visioned  young  Philadelphia  business 
man  some  years  ago  in  the  slums  of  Philadelphia.  The  doors  of  that 
club  are  never  locked.  In  the  two  galleries  the  cases  which  line  the 
walls  are  fiUed  with  ivories,  crystals,  and  precious  ceramics,  and  the 
cases  are  so  far  from  being  locked  that  the  doors  are  ajar,  so  the 
Italians  and  the  Germans  and  the  Slavs  who  live  in  that  particularly 
slum  district  can  come  in  day  or  night  and  help  themselves  to 
these  precious  things.  I was  there  one  afternoon  myself  when  an 
urchin  whose  clothes  were  tattered  and  whose  toes  were  showing 
through  his  shoes  came  in  with  two  others  like  himself.  Tiptoeing 
across  the  room,  he  took  out  a beautiful  crystal  ball  and  after  explain- 
ing most  interestingly  to  those  little  boys  that  it  was  a crystal  and 
not  glass,  carefully  put  it  back.  I am  told  that  during  the  eight  or 
ten  years  that  the  club  has  existed  many  of  those  street  urchins  have 
won  some  of  the  best  prizes  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy.  One,  at 
least,  was  the  winner  of  the  Prix  de  Rome  and  now  occupies  a most 
responsible  position  in  an  art  institute.  But  what  I am  trying  to 
put  in  your  minds  is  that  in  the  eight  or  ten  years  of  the  existence 
of  that  club  where  the  doors  have  remained  open  not  one  piece  has 
ever  been  lost.  I have  sometimes  questioned  whether  the  law  of  the 
influence  of  the  beauty  of  art  is  not  stronger  than  the  law  of  the  land. 
I know  past  all  doubt  that  the  hands  of  the  dirtiest  street  urchin  that 
will  come  into  any  museum  will  never  soil  the  finest  object  of  art 
that  you  have  there  to  show  him.  It  wiU  be  hallowed  by  his  touch. 


Mr.  Frederick  A.  Hoffman,  in  charge  of  window  dressing  with  B. 
Altman  & Co.,  presented  the  following  paper; 
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WINDOW  DISPLAY 

The  term  “window  display”  is  quite  difficult  of  exact  or  compre- 
hensive definition.  It  concerns  not  only  the  artistic  presentation 
of  merchandise  in  a show  window  facing  the  street,  but  also  the  har- 
monious and  attractive  arrangement  of  merchandise  within  the 
building  itself.  In  either  case,  there  are  two  dominant  and  insepa- 
rably connected  effects  which  it  is  sought  to  attain.  First,  it  is  im- 
perative that  every  scheme  attempted  in  the  realm  of  window  dis- 
play must  answer  the  main  purpose  of  the  business,  and  second, 
every  decorative  creation  should  meet  with  popular  approval. 

It  can  with  truth  be  said  that  window  display  has  advanced  from 
the  condition  of  an  embryonic  art  to  one  that  has  assumed  a dignity 
and  importance  almost  parallel  to  that  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture.  This  statement  may  seem  at  first  blush  a gross  ex- 
aggeration, but  when  it  is  considered  that  so  many  elements,  scien- 
tific and  otherwise,  enter  into  correct  merchandise  display,  the  com- 
parison will  not  seem  in  the  least  overdrawn.  It  is  an  evidence  of 
the  splendid  development  of  the  art  of  window  dressing  that  a gather- 
ing of  this  nature,  under  the  excellent  auspices  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  should  wish  to  hear  something  concerning  this  inter- 
esting calling. 

Back  in  the  early  years  of  window  display  work,  nobody  would 
have  thought  of  asking  a window  dresser  to  take  part  in  the  de- 
liberations of  a gathering  of  this  artistic  character,  but  today,  al- 
though the  display  manager  of  the  modern  big  store  is  no  less  a com- 
mercial influence  than  any  other  factor  in  merchandising,  the  display 
man  has  managed  to  struggle  upward  to  that  point  at  which  men 
and  women  like  yourselves,  who  are  possessed  of  real  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  art,  now  recognize  that  there  is  something  more 
in  the  arrangement  of  a good  shop  window  than  a mere  knack  ac- 
quired just  as  facility  may  be  gained  in  the  doing  of  any  mechanical 
thing.  Window  display,  like  every  other  art,  has  been  evolutionary 
in  character.  It  has  gradually  ascended  from  a foundation  of 
crudity,  until  today  it  calls  for  the  forthputting  of  the  most  earnest 
endeavors  of  a cultural  kind,  to  meet  the  exacting  demands  of  high- 
class  merchandising. 

The  window  man  must  remember  that,  no  matter  how  beautiful 
his  windows  may  be,  the  store  would  not  continue  them  unless  they 
made  easier  the  sale  of  merchandise.  Many  of  the  world’s  famous 
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artists  gave  their  lives  to  the  production  of  great  works  of  art,  and 
failed  to  receive  in  their  lifetime  the  appreciation  that  the  world  has 
since  accorded  them.  No  matter  how  earnestly  the  window  decora- 
tor may  wish  to  follow  the  highest  ideals,  it  would  be  impossible, 
because  his  masterpiece  is  made  today,  and  is  removed  and  done 
away  with  tomorrow.  He  must  find  immediate  appreciation,  or  his 
work  is  dissolved.  Moreover,  he  must  put  into  his  art  an  element 
which  no  other  artist  is  expected  to  incorporate;  that  is,  there  must 
be  a subtle  suggestion  of  other  beautiful  things  within  the  store. 
Not  only  must  the  goods  in  his  window  be  arranged  with  the  idea  of 
getting  the  happiest  effects  by  the  observance  of  all  the  laws  of  color 
harmony  and  composition,  but  the  picture  the  window  man  builds 
must  lead  those  who  view  it  to  desire  to  possess  the  things  on  dis- 
play, or  to  enter  the  store  in  search  of  something  which  has  been 
suggested  by  the  exhibition  in  the  window. 

The  man  who  works  sincerely  and  enthusiastically  at  the  window 
art  is  constantly  struggling  between  two  influences : On  the  one  hand, 
there  is  his  own  love  of  the  beautiful  and  his  inspiration  to  create 
exquisite  effects,  and,  on  the  other,  the  stern  fact  that  the  window 
must  help  to  sell  the  goods. 

You  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  know  what  art  is  and  feel  the 
love  of  it,  may  wonder  how,  out  of  such  conditions,  an  art  could 
develop;  and  yet  we  have  only  to  look  around  at  the  windows  of  the 
shops  in  any  city  in  the  land,  and  compare  them  with  what  windows 
were  many  years  ago,  to  find  proof  of  the  tremendous  progress  that 
has  been  made  toward  developing  window  trimming  into  a real  art. 

Just  for  example,  let  us  take  the  subject  of  color.  You  know 
what  a dangerous  element  color  is  in  any  art  which  must  appeal  to  a 
large  number  of  people  of  diversified  ideas  and  tastes.  The  window 
artist  has  always  found  color  an  extremely  difficult  part  of  his 
work.  If  he  uses  this  color  and  that  together,  it  may  attract  some, 
but  it  certainly  will  repel  others,  and  the  purpose  of  the  window  is 
to  bring  business.  Tliis,  of  course,  means  that  the  window  artist, 
unlike  other  artists,  cannot  give  free  reign  to  his  handling  of  colors. 
He  must  gradually  bring  his  audience  to  an  appreciation  of  color. 
As  an  instance  of  this,  let  us  take  these  sample  cards.  Had  the 
colors  represented  in  this  group  been  assembled  in  a window  display 
some  years  ago,  the  window  man  would  have  disgraced  his  store  as 
well  as  himself.  The  fact  that  today  such  an  arrangement  as  is 
presented  on  these  cards  is  regarded  as  beautiful  is  an  evidence  that 
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the  window  trimmer  and  the  public  have  been  educated  simultane- 
ously, on  a constantly  broadening  scale. 

When  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  statement  that  the  creations 
of  the  window  artist  must  draw  business,  it  is  not  meant  that  the 
displays  must  actually  draw  increased  business  directly.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  windows  should  bring  direct  business,  but  it  is  still 
more  important  that  the  people  who  see  our  window  exhibits  should 
be  influenced  in  the  conceptions  they  get  of  our  store  and  of  the  goods 
we  carry.  If  our  windows  bespeak  taste  and  judgment,  the  public  in 
time  will  come  to  ascribe  those  qualities  to  all  our  merchandising 
operations;  and  if  our  method  of  display  contributes  to  the  pleasure 
and  the  satisfaction  of  the  man  and  woman  who  look  upon  our 
windows  when  they  enter  the  store,  the  visitors  will  be  in  a more 
receptive  mood,  have  an  open  mind,  and  a disposition  implicitly  to 
trust  our  judgment. 

We  might  go  on  and  dissertate  on  the  principles  of  composition 
and  color  upon  which  the  window  man  builds  his  displays,  but  these 
fundamentals  are  the  same  in  whatever  field  the  artist  may  seek  to 
give  expression  to  his  ideas.  Whether  the  average  window  trimmer 
reahzes  that  all  colors  are  contained  in  a ray  of  white  light  and  has 
analyzed  white  light  with  a prism  to  see  the  natural  relationship 
of  the  various  colors,  or  whether  he  has  just  learned  from  experience, 
he  knows  certain  interesting  things  about  how  colors  must  be  placed 
in  their  relation  to  each  other  in  order  to  bring  out  the  efltect  for 
which  he  is  striving.  He  knows,  for  example,  that  a light  color  may 
be  made  to  seem  deep  in  tone  by  placing  it  against  a light  back- 
ground; he  knows  that  it  would  spoil  violet  to  show  it  against  a light 
background,  whereas  violet  shown  against  black  becomes  a bright 
and  glowing  color.  He  knows  that  many  colors  that  seem  very  gray 
may  be  brought  out  to  be  fight  by  placing  them  on  a dark  back- 
ground. He  knows  that  two  tones  of  the  same  color,  one  strong  and 
the  other  weak,  do  not  make  a pleasing  combination.  Bright  yel- 
low, he  has  proved,  when  placed  on  a dull  straw  color,  robs  the  straw 
of  its  quality.  Every  day,  he  has  the  chance  to  demonstrate  that 
any  color  shows  brilliantly  against  its  opposite.  A dull  pink  shown 
on  a background  of  fight  red  or  orange  loses  its  value;  such  a tone 
can  be  seen  better  on  a neutral  background,  and  on  a background  of 
green  it  becomes  actually  brilliant.  The  window  man  knows  that 
combinations  of  three  colors  are  likely  to  prove  more  interesting  to 
the  man  or  woman  on  the  other  side  of  the  glass  than  a combination  of 
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two  colors.  He  knows,  also,  that  certain  fabrics  with  a specified 
finish,  whether  dull  or  lustrous,  soft,  fine,  transparent  or  otherwise, 
materially  affect  the  whole  setting. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  something  of  the  way  in  which  the 
art  of  draping  costumes  from  uncut  piece  goods  came  to  be  de- 
veloped. The  best  productions  of  the  window  decorator  are  as 
truly  a work  of  inspiration  as  are  other  fields  of  art,  and  although  on 
some  days  one  could  drape  forms  in  pleasing  new  costumes  one  after 
another,  without  any  effort,  at  other  times  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  make  the  materials  go  the  way  one  wants  them  to. 

A little  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  ago,  the  first  draping 
was  attempted  with  seven-cent-a-yard  calico  which  was  made  up 
in  the  form  of  a dress.  Today,  our  display  staff  applies  this  same 
art  by  draping  twenty-five-dollar-a-yard  silks  and  trimming  them 
with  one-hundred-  or  two-hundred-dollar-a-yard  laces.  It  is  need- 
less to  tell  you  that  in  handling  such  materials  it  would  never  do  to 
cut  the  goods,  nor  to  mar  them  with  unnecessary  folding.  The  win- 
dow artist  must  be  prepared  always  to  show  a new  drape,  and  the 
costumes  must  stand  all  day  in  the  window  in  the  natural  light,  ready 
to  meet  the  most  critical  person  on  earth — the  American  woman  on  a 
shopping  tour. 

The  scope  of  this  paper  does  not  permit  of  a discussion  of  the 
various  other  phases  entering  into  effective  window  display.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  in  the  showing  of  merchandise  certain  underlying  prin- 
ciples must  always  be  observed,  as  in  any  other  art,  and  the  prin- 
ciples must  be  applied  in  such  a manner  that  the  whole  shall  be 
harmonious  and  orderly  and  possess  meaning.  Due  attention  must 
be  given  to  the  elements  of  utihty  and  beauty.  The  arrangement 
must  arrest  attention,  not  in  an  obtrusive  way,  but  rather  in  a digni- 
fied, quiet  manner;  and  the  outstanding  factor  must  be  that  the  dis- 
play should  be  relevant  to  the  business.  It  is  axiomatic  that 
goods  well  shown  are  half  sold. 

Window  and  store  display  reflect  the  character  and  ideals  of  the 
establishment.  It  is  said  that  over  three  hundred  thousand  visitors 
come  to  New  York  daily,  and  the  first,  and  sometimes  the  only,  im- 
pression gained  of  our  house  is  through  the  appearance  of  the  build- 
ing and  the  show  windows.  It  is  obvious  then  that  if  the  window 
artist  put  into  the  display  his  very  best,  combining  the  niceties  of 
art  with  an  appreciation  of  the  requirements  of  the  commercial,  he 
will  interpret  to  the  pubhc  the  standing  and  quality  of  his  store,  and 
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the  passerby  will  be  prompted  by  an  impulse  to  cross  the  portals, 
even  as  the  reader  of  a book  is  attracted  to  an  examination  of  the 
contents  of  the  volume  by  the  suggestion  of  the  title  or  the  appearance 
of  the  binding. 

The  experienced  window  dresser  will,  of  course,  resort  to  intelli- 
gent planning,  and  arrange  the  display  in  a room  specially  provided, 
before  actually  putting  the  exhibit  in  the  window.  This  procedure 
will  save  much  time  and  untold  annoyance,  and  permit  of  any 
necessary  changes  in  arrangement  so  as  to  present  an  harmonious 
and  complete  whole. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  modern  store  has  perhaps  seventy- 
five  different  departments,  and  deals  in  wearing  apparel,  home  fur- 
nishings, and  adornments  of  practically  every  description,  coming 
from  every  clime,  and  representing  modern,  as  well  as  antique,  crea- 
tions, it  must  be  admitted  that  window  dressing  presents  a field 
for  study  and  research  which  is  absorbingly  interesting,  and  which 
never  becomes  monotonous  or  exhausted. 

In  closing,  it  may  not  be  amiss  respectfully  to  suggest  that  it 
would  be  pleasing  as  well  as  profitable  to  those  present  to  view  the 
art  of  window  dressing  at  close  range,  by  making  a trip  through 
Fifth  Avenue,  the  greatest  retail  shopping  center  in  the  world. 


For  comparison  with  the  methods  of  display  in  art  museums  the 
subject  of  display  in  other  classes  of  museums  was  then  discussed  by 
Dr.  Frederic  A.  Lucas,  director  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  New  York,  by  Mr.  Benj.  Ives  Gilman,  secretary  of  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston,  and  by  Mr.  Charles  R.  Toothaker 
representing  Dr.  W.  P.  Wilson,  director  of  the  Philadelphia  Musteums 
who  was  prevented  by  illness  from  being  present. 

The  preceding  papers  were  then  opened  for  discussion.  Mr.  de- 
Forest  expressed  his  agreement  with  Mr.  Breck’s  opinion  that  the 
arrangement  of  exhibits  strictly  according  to  material  is  unsatis- 
factory, and  that  arrangement  by  periods  is  greatly  preferable.  He 
recognized  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  architectural  plan  of 
museum  buildings  and  by  the  nature  of  the  collections  to  be  installed. 
He  felt  that  some  such  compromise  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Breck  usual- 
ly must  be  adopted,  but  he  hoped  that  efforts  will  be  made  in  future 
to  bring  together  the  decorative  arts  of  particular  periods  in  con- 
trast to  the  present  tendency  to  exhibit  textiles,  ceramics,  metal 
work,  or  glassware  by  themselves. 
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Mr.  Purdy  asked  if  it  would  be  practicable  for  the  museum  to 
provide  at  least  one  room  in  which  changing  exhibits  might  be  made 
of  objects  that  can  be  handled  by  visitors.  The  Chair  requested 
Mr.  Breck  to  answer  this  question,  and  Mr.  Breck  stated  that  he 
had  tried  the  experiment  of  exhibiting  chairs  without  the  usual 
straps  across  the  front.  Visitors  soon  came  to  feel  that  it  was  not 
proper  to  sit  in  these  chairs  or  to  handle  objects  exhibited  without 
the  protection  of  cases.  He  thought  that  only  a limited  amount  of 
material  can  be  shown  without  some  form  of  protection  and  that  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  first  duty  of  the  museum  is  that  of 
safeguarding  its  collections.  He  confessed  that  he  was  unable  to 
harmonize  conflicting  elements  in  the  problem.  Mr.  Purdy  said 
further  that  it  is  impossible  to  appreciate  the  full  beauty  of  a piece 
of  scuplture  except  by  touch  and  that  so  far  as  bronzes  at  least  are 
concerned  the  effect  of  handling  is  to  render  them  more  beautiful. 
Mr.  Gilman  agreed  with  Mr.  Purdy  that  the  fineness  of  the  best 
carving  and  sculpture  can  be  appreciated  only  with  the  use  of  the 
hands.  He  recognized,  however,  the  difficulty  of  according  this 
privilege  to  museum  visitors. 

Mr.  Frederic  A.  Whiting,  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  stated  that  the  discussion  had  been  exceedingly  suggestive  to 
him  and  that  he  had  it  in  mind  to  try  the  experiment  of  exhibiting 
a few  pieces  of  comparatively  inexpensive  pottery  and  a few  bronzes 
in  such  a way  that  visitors  may  handle  them.  In  emphasizing  the 
point  already  made  with  regard  to  the  importance  of  touch  impres- 
sions he  referred  to  an  authority  on  Japanese  pottery  who  is  said  to 
be  able  when  blindfolded  to  tell  by  handling  a piece  of  Japanese 
pottery  not  only  the  province  but  the  kiln  and  the  name  of  the  man 
who  produced  it.  Mr.  Whiting  then  expressed  his  appreciation  of 
Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer’s  point  with  reference  to  museum  fatigue  and 
stated  that  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Kent  there  was  placed  in  the 
center  of  the  new  building  of  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art  a room 
about  45  X 80  feet  with  a fountain  in  the  middle  and  growing  plants 
about  it.  Cages  containing  singing  birds  were  hung  from  the  arcade 
arches  and  there  were  fishes  in  the  pool.  About  the  hall  were  placed 
a few  Gothic  and  Renaissance  sculptures.  The  purpose  of  this  room 
is  to  give  a feeling  of  change  and  relaxation  to  visitors.  The  experi- 
ment has  even  been  tried  of  providing  phonographic  music,  and  it 
is  observed  that  both  children  and  adults  go  to  this  room  after  con- 
centrated study  of  the  museum  collections. 
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Miss  Hazel  M.  Leach  of  the  Worcester  Art  Museum  stated  that 
in  spite  of  a very  strict  rule  that  no  one  is  to  touch  a single  object  in 
the  museum  the  children  with  whom  she  was  working  had  an  irresist- 
ible tendency  to  handle  the  sculpture.  In  consequence,  a few  small 
pieces  of  sculpture,  chiefly  bronzes,  were  placed  in  the  children’s 
room  in  order  that  they  might  be  handled  freely. 

Mr.  Henry  L.  Ward,  Milwaukee  Public  Museum,  stated  that  it 
is  generally  agreed  that  the  ordinary  exhibit  of  natural  history  speci- 
mens is  practically ^ valueless  to  naturalists,  because  the  specimens 
cannot  be  closely  examined  or  handled.  He  cited  the  case  of  a cer- 
tain pistol,  the  entire  interest  of  which  is  centered  in  the  peculiarity 
of  its  action.  The  really  important  point  about  it  therefore  is  lost 
when  it  is  installed  behind  glass.  He  suggested  that  if  a sufi&cient 
number  of  demonstrators  could  be  provided  it  might  be  possible  to 
allow  visitors  to  handle  a great  many  objects  that  cannot  now  be 
exhibited  without  cases.  If  only  such  objects  were  to  be  exhibited, 
however,  the  museum  would  necessarily  be  much  restricted  in  its 
choice  of  subjects.  Mr.  Ward  agreed  with  previous  speakers  as  to 
the  value  of  the  sense  of  touch. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  for  Ivmcheon  tendered  by  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

SESSION  OF  TUESDAY,  MAY  22 
Afternoon 

Mr.  Edward  Robinson,  director  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  presided  over  the  afternoon  session.  The  program  was  a con- 
tinuation of  that  of  the  morning,  but  was  devoted  especially  to  a 
consideration  of  the  relations  between  the  producer  and  the  museum. 
The  first  paper  was  presented  by  Mr.  M.  D.  C.  Crawford,  research 
associate  in  textiles,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  as  fol- 
lows: 

RELATION  BETWEEN  THE  PRODUCER  AND  THE 
MUSEUM 

During  the  last  year  or  more,  the  collections  in  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  have  been  extensively  used  for  artistic 
suggestion  by  the  textile  industries  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
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gratifying  to  see  the  wonderful  decorative  arts  of  the  New  World 
at  last  receive  recognition  in  the  industrial  life  of  this  country.  It 
is  a satisfaction  to  be  able  to  record  that  these  ideas  have  been 
well  received  by  the  public  and  extremely  profitable  to  the  individuals 
who  developed  them. 

As  yet  the  application  of  these  designs  has  been  entirely  confined 
to  domestic  commerce.  But  there  are  not  wanting  indications  that 
the  great  arts  of  Peru,  Mexico,  and  the  Southwest,  and  even  of  our 
Plains  Indians,  will  be  adopted  by  foreign  creators  of  decorative 
fabrics.  And  it  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  thoughtful  people  that  a 
distinctive  national  art  will  be  of  great  importance  in  developing  an 
export  market  for  our  fabrics  when  the  war  is  over.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  create  a demand  for  our  finest  webs  as  long  as  they  were 
but  copies  of  European  designs. 

The  commercial,  however,  is  not  the  only,  nor  perhaps  the  most 
important,  side.  For  if  we  except  the  bonds  of  a common  language 
and  political  ideals,  there  is  nothing  that  so  enriches  the  intimate 
life  of  a nation  as  does  a distinctive  art.  The  decorative  arts  of  the 
Old  World  have  been  built  largely  on  their  great  peasant  arts.  The 
peasant  class  in  Europe,  because  of  its  conservatism  of  centuries, 
has  been  the  repository  of  all  the  arts  that  have  been  bom,  devel- 
oped, and  passed  away.  America,  fortunately,  has  no  peasant  class, 
and  even  in  exchange  for  a beautiful  decorative  art,  no  one  could  wish 
to  see  one  developed.  But  we  have  a wonderful  treasure  house  of 
artistic  suggestion  in  the  great  aboriginal  arts.  It  is  a great  mis- 
take to  think  of  the  arts  of  Mexico,  Yucatan,  or  Peru  as  primitive; 
they  represent  centuries  of  development  and  elimination,  and,  so 
far  as  textile  arts  are  concerned,  are  the  peer  of  any  other  country’s 
archeological  documents.  They  are  peculiarly  our  own,  and  have 
that  distinction  and  originality  so  requisite  to  the  creation  of  a new 
school  of  decoration. 

I am,  however,  far  from  wishing  to  convey  the  idea  that  American 
decorative  arts  should  be  solely  influenced  by  the  truly  American 
documents.  The  diverse  and  rich  strains  of  blood  in  America  make 
us  the  heir  of  all  the  arts  of  all  lands  and  all  times.  The  changing 
modes,  expressing  (as  they  should)  both  a natural  desire  for  novelty 
and  those  psychological  conditions  of  mind  that  are  grouped  under 
the  scarcely  descriptive  name  of  “fasliion,”  all  demand  many  sources 
of  inspiration.  And,  rich  as  are  the  stores  of  documents  under  the 
care  of  the  members  of  this  Association,  they  must  be  constantly  re- 
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newed  and  enlarged  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  coming  generations 
of  artists.  More  and  more  insistently  will  ambitious  young  people 
come  to  our  collections  for  ideas;  a generation  of  faith  and  patient 
effort  is  bearing  fruit^ — America  is  to  have  a real  native  art,  expressive 
of  our  lives,  suggestive  of  our  ideals. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  outline  the  work  conducted  during 
the  last  two  years  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  The 
results  have  been,  on  the  whole,  very  satisfactory,  whether  they  be 
regarded  from  the  commercial  or  the  esthetic  side.  They  repre- 
sent the  combined  efforts  of  members  of  the  museum  staff  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  industry.  And  I may  say  that  the  campaign  has 
always  been  a personal  affair.  It  has  been  necessary  to  familiarize 
the  industry  with  the  collections,  to  teach  artists  how  to  use  the 
museum,  and  also  to  give  them  some  idea  of  the  technical  limitations 
of  textile  machinery.  Lastly,  it  has  been  necessary  to  bring  the 
industry  and  the  artists  into  satisfactory  relations. 

The  most  vital  part  of  the  whole  work  has  been  the  development 
of  the  individual  artist.  Without  the  skilful  hands  and  sensitive 
minds  of  trained  craftsmen,  our  great  collections  of  documents  can 
never  deeply  affect  the  esthetic  education  of  the  nation.  Without 
artists  properly  to  interpret  them,  our  collections  must  always  remain 
merely  the  pleasant  diversion  of  the  public,  indirectly  affecting  their 
appreciation  of  beauty,  and  the  happy  hunting  ground  of  the  trained 
connoisseur  and  scientist.  We  have  felt  this  very  keenly  in  the 
museum;  we  have  endeavored  by  every  means  to  make  the  artists 
feel  at  home  in  our  halls;  we  have  stretched  every  facility  to  bring 
them  in  close  sympathy  with  the  material.  And  the  result  has  been 
that  they  have  responded  with  a loyalty  and  an  enthusiasm  that  has 
well  repaid  our  efforts.  They  look  upon  the  museum  not  only  as  a 
great  institution  inspiring  deep  respect,  but  as  a home  containing 
untold  stores  of  beautiful  and  inspiring  objects. 

Local  conditions  so  alter  cases  that  a general  rule  is  perhaps  diffi- 
cult to  formulate  in  detail.  But  it  is  humanly  impossible  to  resist 
the  temptation,  and  here  is  the  one  that  I feel  will  best  apply:  If  you 
desire  artists  to  use  your  collections,  remove  every  restriction  that  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  protection  of  documents.  Young 
artists  are  peculiarly  sensitive,  and  can  never  do  their  best  work  in 
an  atmosphere  of  restraint.  And  every  rule  that  does  not  have  an 
obvious  reason  connected  with  the  safe  and  orderly  administration 
of  a museum  will  hinder  the  work. 
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There  are  many  other  industries  that  have  a decorative  side  be- 
sides textiles.  Indeed,  properly  considered,  few  industries  are  ex- 
cluded from  this  classification.  If  the  problems  of  these  industries 
are  studied  with  relation  to  available  documents,  and  if  the  artists 
and  the  industries  are  brought  into  closer  relationship,  the  artistic  life 
of  America  can  be  greatly  enriched  through  the  efforts  of  the  mu- 
seums. Common  articles  of  commerce,  the  things  that  come  con- 
stantly into  our  lives,  are  the  greatest  medium  for  an  art  education. 
A well  decorated  cardboard  box,  a yard  of  silk,  or  a magazine  cover 
will  appreciably  improve  the  taste  of  countless  thousands  of  people. 
And  this  is  not  only  of  great  educational  value,  but,  as  has  been 
demonstrated  in  an  experiment  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  is  a great  commercial  success. 


The  Chair  introduced  Mr.  Albert  Blum,  proprietor  of  the  United 
Piece  Dye  Works,  who  presented  the  following  paper: 

THE  MANUFACTURER  AND  THE  MUSEUM 

I wish  to  echo  the  sentiments  Mr.  Crawford  has  so  ably  expressed 
and  to  emphasize  the  great  need  for  developing  the  artistic  side  in 
relation  to  the  textile  industries.  I think  that  you  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  museums  and  the  libraries  can  be  of  great  service  to  us  in 
giving  free  access  to  your  documents  to  the  artisan,  the  manufacturer, 
the  distributor,  and  the  consumer.  I think  that  you  can  elevate  and 
cultivate  the  taste  of  the  consuming  public  by  bringing  the  public 
face  to  face  with  the  documents  in  your  museums  and  libraries.  I 
think  you  can  enable  the  artist  to  make  comparisons  and  studies  of 
the  various  periods  and  the  manufacturer  to  cull  ideas  as  to  a possi- 
bility in  a given  fabric  by  viewing  the  various  fabrics  that  you  have 
on  exhibition.  I would  like  to  suggest  that  the  museums  throughout 
the  country  should  have  either  permanent  or  frequent  retrospective 
exhibitions  of  textiles  so  as  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  the  public,  of 
the  designer,  and  of  the  manufacturer  in  textiles. 

An  important  step  in  this  direction  has  been  taken  within  the  past 
year.  We  started  the  first  national  competition  in  textile  designing 
last  December,  and  met  with  considerable  success.  Something  like 
two  thousand  designs  were  submitted  to  us  and  I beUeve  that  we 
really  aroused  for  the  first  time  the  interest  of  artists,  manufacturers, 
and  consumers.  We  held  another  competition  and  exhibition  just 
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a few  weeks  ago,  and  I believe  that  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  line  of  material  submitted. 

The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  have  been  very  good  to  us  in  giving  exhibitions  and 
lectures,  and  I would  like  to  emphasize  once  more  the  desirability 
of  permanent  or  oft-repeated  exhibitions  of  textiles  in  museums  and 
libraries. 


In  response  to  a question  from  the  Chair  Mr.  Blum  stated  that 
there  is  great  need  of  a textile  museum  in  the  United  States  and  that 
he  had  already  suggested  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  that  two 
rooms  in  the  basement  be  given  to  a weekly  exhibition  of  textiles, 
starting  with  the  fourteenth  century  and  coming  down  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  He  believed  that  such  an  exhibit  or  series  of  exhibits 
would  appeal  not  only  to  the  silk  trade  but  to  the  cotton  and  woolen 
trades  as  well.  Mr.  Newton  H.  Carpenter  of  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago  suggested  that  an  exhibit  be  circulated  from  one  museum 
to  another.  Mr.  M.  D.  C.  Crawford,  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  stated  that  while  the  manufacture  of  the  fabric  is  an  im- 
portant industry  in  Paterson,  the  artistic  suggestions  with  reference 
to  decorative  design  come  almost  exclusively  from  New  York,  just 
as  in  France  these  suggestions  come  from  Paris  rather  than  from 
Lyons,  which  is  the  center  of  the  manufacturing  activity.  Mr. 
Crawford  emphasized  the  necessity  of  giving  to  visiting  artists  the 
easiest  access  to  the  actual  specimens  consistent  with  their  preser- 
vation by  the  museum.  He  thought  that  any  permanent  exhibit 
in  a place  like  Paterson  that  required  specimens  not  duplicated  in 
New  York  would  be  inadvisable.  Where  one  artist  would  see  it  in 
Paterson  a hundred  would  see  it  in  New  York;  where  one  man  with 
creative  vision  would  see  it  in  Paterson  it  would  be  seen  by  a dozen 
in  New  York.  Mr.  Blum  suggested  the  importance  of  reaching  the 
consuming  public  as  well  as  the  designer. 

The  Chair  then  introduced  Mr.  Henry  Percy  Macomber  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts  in  Boston,  who  presented  the  following 
paper: 
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THE  RELATION  OE  MUSEUMS  TO  THE  CRAFTSMAN 

The  ideal  of  the  founders  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
as  expressed  in  its  charter,  was  “to  encourage  and  develop  the  appli- 
cation of  arts  to  manufactures  and  practical  life.”  So  it  is  evident 
that  this  leading  American  museum  was  intended  to  have  very  close 
relations  with  the  craftsman.  The  products  of  an  industry,  of  a 
manufacturer,  and  of  a craftsman  may  differ  widely  in  quantity 
and  quality,  but  they  need  not  differ  in  kind.  The  relations  of  the 
three  to  a museum  are  really  identical,  except  perhaps  in  degree. 
The  true  craftsman,  uniting  in  himself  skill  in  both  technique  and 
design,  may  very  well  take  more  interest  and  pleasure  in  making  his 
product  beautiful  than  the  industrial  baron  or  the  manufacturer,  and 
so  be  more  likely  to  turn  to  the  museum  for  inspiration;  but  if  manu- 
facturers are  convinced  that  their  product  wiU  sell  better  if  more 
artistic,  they  will  take  everything  that  a museum  can  offer,  even 
though  for  business  reasons  only. 

Most  craftsmen  feel  more  or  less  definitely  that  a museum  holds 
open  to  them  opportunities  for  inspiration  and  artistic  advancement, 
and  yet  most  of  them  would  admit  that  they  do  not  take  all  the 
advantage  they  should  of  these  opportunities.  They  generally  say 
that  they  do  not  have  the  time.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  part  of 
the  museum’s  business,  I believe,  to  try  to  attract  the  craftsman  in 
every  way  possible  and  to  make  its  collections  accessible  and  instruc- 
tive by  proper  grouping  and  special  display. 

I know  that  some  of  the  larger  American  museums  have  been  doing 
good  work  along  these  very  lines  for  some  years.  The  Boston  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts,  with  which  I am  best  acquainted,  has  given  our 
local  craftsmen  the  advantage  of  seeing  no  less  than  fourteen  special 
exhibitions  of  various  branches  of  the  handicrafts  in  the  last  six  years. 
In  1911  there  was  a notable  exhibition  of  American  colonial  silver  and 
also  a general  exhibition  of  arts  and  crafts  work  by  members  of  the 
Boston  Society.  In  1912  there  were  exhibitions  of  colonial  furniture 
and  of  the  native  arts  of  our  foreign  population.  In  1913  there  were 
exhibitions  of  European  pottery  and  porcelain  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries,  of  oriental  rugs,  of  the  industrial  arts  of  the 
Philippines,  and  another  showing  by  the  local  Society  of  Arts  and 
Crafts.  In  1915  there  were  exhibited  interesting  collections  of  Per- 
sian and  Indian  miniatures,  of  Persian,  Turkish  and  European  pottery, 
of  glass  and  jewelry,  and  again  of  colonial  furniture.  Last  year  there 
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were  special  exhibits  of  oriental  armor  and  of  old  pewter.  With 
practically  all  of  these  exhibitions  one  or  more  lectures  or  descriptive 
talks  were  given. 

Other  museums  have  frequently  held  similar  exhibitions.  The 
Metropolitan  Museum  last  March  introduced  what  seems  to  me  to  be 
a very  interesting  and  valuable  kind  of  exhibition.  In  one  of  its 
class-rooms,  where  designers  may  conveniently  copy  any  of  the  exhi- 
bits from  the  galleries,  were  assembled  various  objects  exemplifying 
the  ways  in  which  the  museum  collections  have  been  utilized  by 
craftsmen  and  designers  during  the  past  year.  They  comprised 
furniture,  textiles,  jewelry,  pottery,  etc.,  and  strikingly  illustrated  the 
very  desirable  possibilities  that  may  result  from  more  intimate 
relationship  between  the  museum  and  the  craftsman. 

At  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  last  March  there  was 
a remarkable  exhibition  of  early  American  art,  including  valuable 
collections  of  colonial  furniture  and  house  furnishings.  In  an  article 
on  this  exhibition  in  a recent  number  of  Good  Furniture  (which,  by 
the  way,  is  becoming  a splendid  educational  force)  the  editor  says: 

If  the  furniture  dealers  and  manufacturers  in  America  really  understood  the 
conservative  and  stabilizing  influence  which  good  examples  of  fine  craftsmanship 
always  have  on  the  buyers  of  the  things  they  make  and  sell,  they  would  provide 
permanent  exhibitions,  after  the  fashion  of  this  exhibition  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum, 
at  every  center  of  trade.  Because  we  as  a nation  are  lacking  in  the  basic  sense  of 
craftsmanship  and  home-making,  our  arts  and  crafts  have  languished,  the  habitual 
surroundings  of  a vast  majority  of  our  people  have  remained  mean  and  vulgar,  and 
the  harrowing  tragedy  of  modern  art  has  been  enacted  and  perpetuated.  The  step 
which  the  Brooklyn  Museum  is  taking  of  showing  examples  of  fine  craftsmanship 
in  their  application  to  the  home-fumishing  arts,  is  a most  important  one  for  the 
public  as  well  as  for  the  art  industries  that  produce  present  day  home-furnishing 
units. 

Exhibitions  such  as  I have  mentioned  I believe  to  be  steps  quite 
in  the  right  direction.  There  should  be  more  of  them,  and  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  craftsman  should  cooperate  more  with  the  museum 
in  furthering  such  exhibitions. 

Our  Boston  museum,  as  do  many  others,  provides  convenient 
study  rooms  for  the  use  of  designers,  craftsmen,  and  students.  Its 
staff  has  always  been  ready  to  assist  in  matters  of  design  such  indus- 
trial art  organizations  as  Denison  House,  the  Society  of  Decorative 
Art,  and  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind,  as  well  as  the 
designers  for  quite  a number  of  large  manufacturers. 
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Most  museums  have  libraries  which  craftsmen  should  make  better 
use  of  to  increase  their  knowledge  of  design.  It  has  been  my  experience 
that  courses  of  lectures  do  not  generally  appeal  to  craftsmen,  even 
though  on  their  own  craft,  but  craftsmen  are  much  more  interested 
in  talks  given  on  some  special  exhibition  where  they  can  examine 
the  objects  to  which  the  speaker  refers. 

I believe  that  museums  should  pay  more  attention  to  showing 
better  collections  of  the  industrial  arts  and  I am  most  heartily  in 
sympathy  with  the  idea  which  is  being  carried  into  effect  in  Detroit, 
thanks  to  the  convictions  and  generosity  of  one  of  the  trustees,  of 
showing  in  our  museums  some  of  the  best  work  of  our  master-crafts- 
men of  today,  without  waiting  until  they  have  been  dead  for  one  hun- 
dred years.  This  is  an  encouragement  for  our  craftsmen  and  an 
example  to  the  public  that  our  museums  should  be  more  willing  to 
undertake. 

I was  very  glad  to  note  that  at  the  Convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts  in  Washington  last  week  a resolution  was  passed 
that  the  Federation  encourage  the  purchase  by  our  museums  of  works 
of  art  by  American  craftsmen. 


Mr.  L.  Earle  Rowe,  director  of  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  then  presented  the  following  paper: 

THE  PRODUCER,  THE  ART  STUDENT,  AND  THE  MUSEUM 

Diogenes  Laertius,  in  speaking  of  Aristippus,  remarked  that  on  one 
occasion  when  the  Greek  philosopher  was  asked  what  were  the  most 
necessary  things  for  well-born  boys  to  learn,  he  said,  “Those  things 
which  they  will  put  in  practice  when  they  become  men.”  It  is  to 
the  gmat  credit  of  American  art  schools,  that  they  have  sought  for 
years  to  prepare  their  students  by  following  this  broad  principle. 
They  have  realized  that  to  do  this  successfully  they  must  jealously 
guard  the  highest  standards  of  quality  and  achievement,  must  keep 
the  courses  offered  up  to  date  and  in  full  sympathy  with  the  needs  of 
the  community,  and  must  be  both  practical  and  theoretical.  Above 
all,  they  have  learned  to  use  the  libraries  and  museums  which  may 
be  available,  and  to  invite  the  cooperation  of  producers  and  merchants. 
It  is  equally  to  the  credit  of  the  American  museums  that  they  are 
seeking  to  increase  their  usefulness  in  every  way. 
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Each  of  the  parties  or  institutions  concerned  has  its  special  prob- 
lems, although  there  are  certain  features  in  common,  and  all  have 
certain  desirable  aims  to  be  attained  through  cooperation.  It  is  not 
wise  to  assume  that  a museum’s  chief  function  is  to  plan  its  work 
primarily  for  the  producer  and  the  art  student,  but  no  one  will  deny 
that  possibilities  for  usefulness  in  that  direction  are  great. 

There  are  four  features  to  be  discussed  at  this  time:  the  market 
for  the  artistic  wares  of  the  student;  the  type  of  students  of  to-day; 
the  relationship  between  school  and  museum;  and  the  museum  as  a 
source  of  inspiration  for  all. 

If  I understand  aright  the  needs  of  the  producer,  they  are  that  the 
work  submitted  by  designers  and  artists  shall  be  original  in  concep- 
tion without  being  bizarre,  sure  in  drawing,  practical  in  all  essentials, 
and  that  it  shall  be  what  the  public  will  buy  and  not  too  expensive  to 
manufacture.  It  should  also  have  such  novelty  as  will  attract  atten- 
tion. The  producer  dislikes  to  be  obliged  to  turn  over  the  work  of  a 
designer  to  someone  in  his  employ  to  correct  drawing  or  lettering  and 
to  ehminate  impossible  ornament.  This  is  neither  eflbciency  nor  con- 
servation of  energy,  for  the  first  designer  should  know  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  producer.  On  the  other  hand,  manufacturers,  especially 
in  America,  are  prone  to  be  satisfied  with  that  which,  from  the  highest 
standards  of  artistic  design,  is  mediocre  at  best,  while  many  look  at  it 
only  from  the  mercenary  point  of  view.  This  latter  is  inevitable  in 
the  severe  competition  of  the  commercial  world. 

The  relations  between  the  manufacturer  as  a producer  and  the 
museum  have  been  most  ably  discussed,  and  we  have  all  noted  the 
lines  of  future  endeavor  which  have  been  suggested,  and  which,  I 
am  sure,  we  will  follow  out  so  far  as  concerns  our  own  particular  prob- 
lem. It  might  not  be  amiss  to  add  that  closer  association  between  the 
producer  and  museum  will  raise  the  standards  of  the  manufacturer  as 
to  what  is  possible.  He  will  be  expecting  better  work  from  his  de- 
signers and  be  able  more  easily  to  recognize  latent  and  useful  talent. 
It  is  a laudable  ambition  of  many  manufacturers  to  have  their  names 
accepted  everywhere  as  a guarantee  of  workmanship  and  quality, 
and  the  more  highly  developed  their  taste  the  more  this  will  be 
possible. 

Heretofore  we  have  considered  the  manufacturer  as  a producer. 
We  should  also  include  the  artist  and  the  student  of  art  and  design 
as  producers.  To  be  successful,  both  should  have  ideas,  imagination, 
and  knowledge  of  technique,  and  be  close  students  of  human  nature. 
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Generally  speaking,  younger  artists  are  prone  to  believe  that  they 
should  force  the  growth  of  individuality,  developing  style  and  disre- 
garding established  canons.  This  phase  of  experience  is  rarely  of 
long  duration,  for  the  necessities  of  existence  usually  mold  the  artist 
into  a close  student  of  his  market  and  of  whatever  is  helpful  in  the 
work  of  the  past.  There  are  no  better  places  in  America  to  study 
the  latter  than  the  art  museums,  which  are  constantly  expanding  in 
acquisitions  of  merit  and  which  hold  to  such  a high  standard.  The 
relations  between  the  artist  and  the  museum  therefore  are  of  distinct 
interest. 

In  some  cities  the  art  museums  offer  every  encouragement  to  local 
artists,  by  having  periodical  exhibitions  of  their  work,  by  making 
purchases  for  the  permanent  collections,  by  hanging  individual  ex- 
amples in  the  general  exhibition,  by  offering  competitions  and  prizes, 
and  by  seeking  to  bring  together  the  artist  and  the  patron  when  a 
work  of  art  of  unusual  distinction  has  been  produced.  It  is  not  in 
the  spirit  of  the  present  discussion  to  treat  of  these  activities  from  the 
side  of  general  museum  policy  or  ethics,  but  it  might  be  of  value  to 
comment  on  possible  phases  of  development  along  the  above  lines. 
It  will  be  generally  accepted  by  all  that  a museum  of  art  should  be 
decidedly  interested  in  local  art,  but  conditions  vary  as  to  the  kind  of 
interest  which  may  be  shown. 

Where  there  is  a local  organization,  such  as  an  art  club,  which  has 
available  galleries,  it  has  been  found  advantageous  to  have  an  under- 
standing whereby  exliibitions  of  local  art  are  shown  by  the  art  club, 
and  those  of  work  outside  of  the  state  as  well  as  the  older  expression, 
by  the  larger  museum.  Such  an  arrangement  makes  possible  an 
increased  number  of  opportunities  for  the  pubhc  to  study  works  of 
art,  and  a higher  standard  of  quality  for  the  museum.  This  arrange- 
ment has  proved  especially  satisfactory  in  Providence.  There  need, 
however,  be  no  hard  and  fast  rule,  for  there  are  many  museums  which 
prefer  to  exhibit  all  kinds  of  work. 

Another  point  of  contact  between  the  artist  and  the  museum  occurs 
when  there  is  a request  from  the  artist  that  his  painting  be  hung  with 
the  permanent  exhibition,  in  order  that  he  may  be  the  better  judge  of 
its  good  points  or  failings  through  comparison.  Such  a request  is  not 
always  easy  to  refuse,  and  there  are  cases  where  the  work  is  of  the 
superior  quality  seen  in  the  rest  of  the  exhibition,  but  generally 
speaking,  it  is  not  wise  to  grant  the  request. 

Prizes  and  competitions  are  great  incentives  to  many  artists. 
Wlien  the  former  are  offered  at  the  time  of  a general  exhibition  of 
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American  art,  and  work  has  been  admitted  which  has  passed  a fair 
jury,  then  much  good  may  come  from  it.  Through  their  use  much 
more  important  paintings  may  often  be  secured,  and  certainly  the 
artist  is  far  more  interested.  But  the  museum  should  always  hold 
for  the  artist  a standard  of  the  highest  quality,  stimulating  him  to  the 
greatest  effort,  in  the  hope  that,  at  some  future  date,  a superior 
example  of  his  genius  may  be  added  to  the  permanent  collection. 

If  the  standard  of  quality  is  emphasized  and  the  museum  is  known 
to  be  perfectly  fair  in  its  advice,  much  can  be  done  by  it  to  bring  the 
artist  and  the  patron  together.  Therein  lies  an  opportunity  of  the 
future  which  merits  all  consideration. 

For  the  artist,  the  museum  must  ever  remain  a shrine  to  which  he 
should  make  constant  pilgrimage.  Here  are  the  messages  of  the 
leaders  who  have  preceded  him,  here  the  evidence  of  technical  diffi- 
culties  overcome,  here  the  confession  of  faults  of  omission  and  com- 
mission, here  the  evidence  of  good  and  bad  framing,  here  the  insistence 
on  purity  of  conception  and  execution.  We  hear  much  about  artistic 
temperament  and  its  changing  moods.  In  the  museum  will  be  found 
that  steadiness  of  purpose  and  that  evidence  of  hard  labor  with  hand, 
eye,  and  brain,  which  offer  a desirable  check  to  those  inclined  to  be 
ruled  solely  by  impulse.  The  message  of  the  museum  is  that  success 
is  based  on  ability  to  conceive  and  express,  and  on  the  development  of 
the  individual  through  long  training. 

The  student  of  art  and  design  should  receive  even  greater  con- 
sideration. He  or  she  is  a producer  in  embryo  and  is  passing  through 
the  formative  stage  when  every  influence  for  good  must  be  exerted. 
The  entire  training  is,  or  should  be,  one  of  personal  development  and 
expression.  To  further  this,  through  every  one  of  its  many  fimctions, 
the  museum  should  encourage  expression,  develop  taste,  present 
opportunities  for  comparison  and  judgment,  and  invite  close  study 
of  aU  examples  of  fine  or  applied  arts. 

There  has  been  a decided  change  in  some  types  of  students  who 
come  to  our  art  schools  and  museums.  They  are  eager  to  be  earning 
a living  wage,  rarely  look  ahead  to  the  wider  field  of  usefulness  for 
which  extended  study  would  prepare  them,  are  satisfied  to  do  just 
enough  “to  get  by,”  are  impatient  of  restraint  and  requirement  to 
study,  and,  above  all,  seldom  have  the  definiteness  of  purpose  which 
characterized  students  of  past  generations.  Part  of  this  is  based  on 
physical  conditions  of  home  environment  and  the  arrangement  of 
school  work  so  that  the  students  are  sixteen  or  over  before  art  training 
is  begun.  The  difi&culties  are  increased  by  the  fact  that  art  teachers 
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of  the  most  desirable  type,  with  leadership,  discipline,  mastery  of 
technical  details,  breadth  of  vision,  and  knowledge  of  the  problems 
confronting  the  producer,  are  not  easy  to  find. 

To  the  student  of  art  and  design  the  museum  offers  unparalleled 
facilities  for  that  serious  study  which  will  mold  the  ideas  to  be  ex- 
pressed. Here,  so  far  as  possible,  the  problems  of  design  in  their 
practical  expression  are  illustrated ; here  textiles,  metal  work,  paintings, 
sculpture,  jewelry,  laces,  furniture,  book-binding,  lettering,  illustration, 
material  for  interior  decoration,  silver  and  enamel  work,  and  the  ap- 
plied arts  of  the  East  offer  a rich  field  for  study.  To  him  the  museum 
should  be  a laboratory  to  which  he  eagerly  turns  for  a development  of 
his  analytical  powers.  Every  object  there  shown  should  be  a source 
of  ideas.  He  should  approach  the  same  object  from  a dozen  different 
points  of  view  and  discover  that  he  can  respond  in  as  many  different 
ways.  The  changing  exhibitions  should  show  him  the  prevailing 
tendencies  of  the  times,  and  his  developing  sense  of  proportion  and 
value  should  prevent  his  being  led  astray  in  the  direction  of  expression 
without  balance.  He  should  learn  to  haunt  the  museum,  not  only 
during  the  hours  when  his  teachers  insist  upon  it,  but  at  all  times,  for 
that  rest,  help,  and  inspiration  which  comes  to  one  in  a receptive  mood. 
The  studenc  of  art  must  learn  that  he  can  no  more  exhaust  the  possi- 
bilities for  usefulness  in  a museum  by  a few  visits  than  the  student  of 
literature  can  master  a play  of  Shakespeare  with  one  reading,  or  the 
student  of  music  reach  a full  understanding  upon  hearing  for  the  first 
time  a symphony  rendered  by  a great  musician. 

Our  subject  is  so  comprehensive  that  it  includes  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  museum  and  the  school  should  be  in  the  same 
building,  or  in  the  same  group  of  buildings,  and  under  the  control  of 
the  organization  which  offers  museum  facilities.  The  alternative 
is  to  separate  them  entirely  from  any  direct  relationship,  or,  as  was 
the  case  here  at  the  Metropolitan,  give  it  up  altogether.  In  the 
latter  plan  the  argument  is  that  a concentration  of  all  energies  on 
museum  development  produces  greater  results  in  the  end.  In  their 
special  report,  dated  January  30,  1895,  the  authorities  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  have  made  clear  their  point  of  view.  There  is 
therefore  no  need  for  us  to  repeat  the  arguments  which  are  so  well 
expressed  there.  The  separation  between  school  and  museum  is  also 
strongly  advocated  by  D.  G.  E.  Pazaurek.^  But  there  is  another  side 
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to  the  question,  for  many  museums  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  develop 
a school  in  the  more  intimate  relationship.  Among  these  might  be 
mentioned  Worcester,  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Minneapohs,  In- 
dianapolis, Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Providence.  This 
is  not  a complete  list,  but  it  is  truly  impressive,  and  the  years  of 
successful  development  in  these  centers  are  strong  arguments  in  favor 
of  such  a plan. 

To  illustrate  the  value  of  the  close  union  between  school  and  mu- 
seum which  is  possible  I may  cite  a few  details  about  the  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design.  Beside  the  large  and  important  museum,  the 
institution  includes  a school  which  this  year  numbers  twelve  hundred 
and  fifty-one  pupils.  There  are  seventy-eight  teachers  and  eight 
departments.  The  plant  includes  eight  buildings  on  the  same  general 
area.  There  are  mechanical,  jewelry,  and  textile  departments,  as  well 
as  those  which  deal  with  the  so-caUed  fine  arts.  Library,  museum, 
and  school  are  interrelated,  and  the  student  has  the  benefit  of  all 
three.  The  constant  study  of  objects  in  the  museum  galleries  by 
textile  and  jewelry  students  as  well  as  those  interested  in  the  fine  arts, 
is  the  best  proof  of  the  appreciation  and  value  of  the  opportunities 
presented.  This  might  be  discussed  in  detail,  if  there  were  available 
time,  but  I am  sure  the  general  experience  of  the  museums  in  the  list 
mentioned  is  heartily  in  favor  of  the  continuance  and  development  of 
the  broad  policy  of  school,  hbrary,  and  museum  working  together. 
To  insure  this  development  the  school  and  museum  must  be  very 
close  neighbors. 

Vasari,  in  speaking  of  Masaccio,  tells  us  that  “the  most  celebrated 
painters  and  sculptors  became  excellent  and  famous  by  studying 
the  frescoes  of  the  Brancacci  Chapel;  and  not  only  Florentines,  but 
foreigners  from  other  lands  and  cities  came  there  to  learn  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  art.”  It  is  this  same  spirit  which  should  induce  the 
producer,  the  artist,  and  the  student  of  art  and  design  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  which  only  the  art  museum  can  offer,  and 
by  their  unity  of  purpose,  cooperation,  and  due  emphasis  on  superior 
quality,  create  an  art  market  which  admits  only  the  best  from  the 
point  of  view  of  design.  DiflScult  of  solution  though  the  problem  may 
be,  it  will  doubtless  be  readily  granted  that  much  can  be  accomphshed 
through  more  intimate  relations  between  manufacturers,  art  schools, 
and  museums. 
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The  next  group  of  papers  dealt  with  the  trade  press  and  its  relation 
to  the  museum.  It  had  been  expected  that  Mr.  Ivy  L.  Lee  would 
discuss  the  relationship  of  the  trade  press  to  the  museum  of  art,  but 
he  was  imable  to  be  present. 

The  Chair  introduced  Miss  Adelaide  Hasse,  statistician  and  assis- 
tant librarian  in  charge  of  public  documents  in  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  who  presented  the  following  paper; 

EXTENT  OE  THE  TRADE  PAPER  PRESS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

In  1916  there  were  published  in  the  continental  United  States 
3148  trade  papers  representing  134  trades.  Just  30  trades  pubUsh 
more  than  20  papers  each. 

The  distribution  of  these  papers  among  the  trades  is  as  follows: 
agricultural,  527;  labor,  253;  negro,  237;  medical,  184;  commercial 
and  industrial,  83;  prohibition  and  temperance,  83;  poultry,  81; 
financial  and  banking,  80;  grocery  and  general  merchandise,  78; 
insurance,  72;  architecture  and  budding,  69;  railroads,  67;  auto- 
mobiles, gas  engines,  etc.,  64;  drug,  oil  and  paint,  etc.,  51;  music, 
49;  mechanical  and  engineering,  46;  fashion,  43;  real  estate,  42; 
electrical,  38;  hotel,  restaurant,  etc.,  35;  liquor  and  anti-prohibition, 
34;  milk  and  milk  products,  29;  clothing  and  furniture  goods,  26; 
books,  book  trade,  and  writers,  25;  furniture,  upholstery,  and  carpets, 
25;  lumber  and  woodworking,  23;  textile  fabrics,  22;  petroleum  and 
natural  gas,  22;  shoe  and  leather,  22;  dental,  20. 

Of  the  total  number  of  trade  papers  pubhshed,  605,  or  20  per  cent, 
are  published  in  New  York  City.  Chicago  follows  with  305,  and 
the  other  large  publishing  centers  of  trade  papers  are,  respectively, 
Bosuon  with  107,  Philadelphia  with  99,  San  Erancisco  with  98,  St- 
Louis  with  62,  Kansas  City  with  47,  Detroit  with  44,  Washington 
wdth  32,  Cincinnati  with  30,  and  New  Orleans  with  22. 

There  are  39  publications  in  the  United  States  covering  the  furni- 
ture, upholstery,  carpet,  wallpaper,  and  interior  decoration  trades. 
This  does  not  include  those  having  to  do  with  house  furnishing  goods. 
Of  16  of  these  39  papers  no  circulation  was  found.  The  circulation 
for  the  remaining  23  is  114,693,  the  highest  circulation  of  any  one 
paper  being  45,000.  Almost  one  half  of  the  whole  number  of  publi- 
cations of  this  class  is  printed  in  New  York  City.  Grand  Rapids  with 
3 papers  is  the  city  next  in  rank. 
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It  is  not  without  interest  to  see  how  the  trades  are  represented  in 
the  cities  named.  Taking  first  the  heaviest  publisher,  New  York 
City,  we  find  that  her  heaviest  trade  paper  representation  is  for  the 
fashion  trade,  with  36  papers  out  of  a total  of  43.  Then  follow,  in 
the  order  named,  medical  papers  with  33  out  of  a total  of  184,  financial 
and  banking  with  25  out  of  80,  commercial  and  industrial  with  24 
out  of  83,  insurance  with  22  out  of  72,  mechanical  and  engineering 
with  20  out  of  46,  railroad  with  20  out  of  67. 

In  Chicago  more  agricultural  papers  are  published  than  in  any 
other  city,  viz.,  37  against  New  York’s  10.  Then  follow  medical, 
19,  labor  15,  and  railroad  14. 

Boston  publishes  more  shoe  and  leather  trade  journals  than  any 
other  city,  viz.,  15  out  of  a total  of  22.  Next,  Boston  is  most  heavily 
represented  by  agricultural  trade  papers,  viz.,  7,  financial  and  banking 
papers,  7,  and  textile  papers,  5.  In  the  books,  book  trade,  and  writers’ 
group,  Boston  publishes  only  3 papers  against  Chicago’s  5 and  New 
York’s  8 out  of  a total  of  25. 

Philadelphia’s  heaviest  representation  is  of  the  medical  papers, 
viz.,  13;  then  follow  commercial  and  banking,  8;  agricultural,  7; 
the  drug,  oil  and  paint  trade,  and  insurance  with  4 each. 

San  Francisco  is  most  heavily  represented  in  the  agricultural 
papers  with  9,  then  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  with  6,  and 
the  insurance  and  poultry  trades  with  5 each. 

Of  44  trade  papers  emanating  from  Detroit,  agriculture  and  labor 
lead  with  5 each,  while  medicine  follows  with  4. 

Washington  and  Cincinnati  both  publish  more  labor  papers  than 
any  other  city.  In  St.  Louis  a large  majority  of  the  trade  papers 
is  devoted  to  medicine,  the  next  in  rank  being  agriculture.  Kansas 
City,  with  15  agricultural  papers,  is  second  only  to  Chicago  and 
outranks  New  York  in  this  class  of  publication, 

Chicago  outranks  New  York  in  the  number  of  trade  papers  relat- 
ing to  the  agency  and  mail-order  business,  as  v/ell  as  to  agricultural 
implements,  barrels  and  boxes,  brick  and  tile,  building  management, 
cement  and  concrete,  cleaning  and  dyeing,  coal  and  coke,  cooperative 
trading,  forestry  and  irrigation,  labor,  landscape  gardening,  lumber 
and  wood-working,  milling,  flour  and  grain  trade,  shoe  and  leather 
trade,  stone  monument  trade,  window  dressing,  and  wool  growing. 

The  maximum  circulation  of  individual  papers  in  the  several  groups 
is  as  follows:  fashion,  3,250,000;  home  management,  1,000,000; 
agricultural,  926,000;  woman’s  handiwork,  880,000;  care  of  children. 
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500,000;  mechanical  engineering,  300,000;  moving  pictures,  244,000; 
musical,  226,000;  business  and  office  methods  and  milk  products^ 
each,  140,000;  labor,  127,000;  hygiene  and  sanitation,  111,000;  poul- 
try, 100,000;  fur  trade,  86,000;  insurance,  78,000;  safety  devices,  65,- 
000;  medical  and  electrical,  60,000  each;  threshing  and  printing,  53,000 
each;  and  commercial  travelers,  51,000. 

In  point  of  total  circulation  the  agricultural  papers  lead,  their 
circulation  being  17,235,444.  A close  second  is  the  total  circulation 
of  the  fashion  papers  with  15,472,047.  From  these  huge  figures 
there  is  a sudden  drop  to  1,806,393  for  labor  papers,  1,105,688  for 
railroad  papers,  1,094,187  for  mechanical  and  engineering  papers, 
1,062,495  for  poultry  papers,  then  again  a sudden  drop  to  592,017 
for  medical  papers,  519,525  for  automobile  and  gas  engine  papers, 
489,234  for  the  musical  and  music  trade,  395,425  for  commercial  and 
industrial  papers,  383,154  for  architecture  and  building,  363,270 
for  the  electrical  trade,  354,535  for  the  milk  and  milk  products  trade. 

The  combined  circulation  of  the  trade  papers  of  the  30  trades 
issuing  more  than  20  papers  apiece  is  43,376,791.  This  you  will 
remember  represents  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of 
trade  papers  published. 


Mr.  J.  P.  Rome,  editor  of  The  Decorative  Furnisher  and  secretary 
of  The  Art  in  Trades  Club,  presented  the  following  paper: 

THE  TRADE  PRESS— ITS  FUNCTIONS 

Now,  to  begin  with,  I am  going  to  be  rather  severe.  I am  going  to 
say  that  functions  are  primarily  of  two  kinds,  performed  and  unper- 
formed; and  that,  regrettably,  the  function  of  the  trade  press  in  ref- 
erence to  the  museum  is,  more  frequently  than  otherwise,  of  the 
unperformed  kind.  This  function  does  exist  just  as  certainly  as  the 
museum  and  the  trade  press  themselves  exist,  but  it  does  not  always 
show  itself  as  clearly  as  we  would  like. 

Let  us  digress  a moment. 

A museum  is  an  institution  that  links  the  past  with  the  present. 

A trade  is  a profession,  or  craft,  that  works  in  a modern  way  on  the 
strength  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  past. 

And  a trade  paper  is  a special  paper  that  confines  itself  solely  to 
the  acts  and  action  of  some  particular  trade  with  a past. 

Now  then,  very  obviously,  the  function  of  the  trade  press  is  to 
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bring  the  members  of  its  particular  trade  to  a knowledge  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  museum,  so  that  the  goods  they  are  making  may  be  all 
the  better  for  what  has  gone  before,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  trade 
may  be  the  heir  of  the  ages  in  its  own  individual  field. 

And  there  you  are.  Yes,  figuratively  speaking,  there  you  are;  but 
in  reality  you  have  split  your  subject  wide  apart.  For  on  the  one 
hand  you  have  the  museum  performing  admirably  its  principal 
function,  that  of  enlightening  the  public,  and  on  the  other  hand  you 
have  the  trade  magazine  flying  grandiloquently  through  the  course  of 
its  existence  teaching  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot,  but  caring  not 
a whit  for  the  museum  and  the  past  behind  it. 

And  so  there  you  are  again — still  farther  off  than  ever. 

Certainly,  however,  the  particular  function  of  the  trade  press  which 
we  are  considering  is  important  and  worthy.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
live  and  work  in  the  present,  but  our  esthetic  tastes  just  as  surely 
should  draw  on  the  stores  of  the  past.  We  are  born  into  the  world 
with  the  riches  of  the  present  at  our  feet,  but  the  glories  of  the  past 
we  must  acquire.  And  if  the  trades  that  produce  even  our  humblest 
commodities  are  deficient  in  their  knowledge  of  the  past,  what  assist- 
ance do  we  get  from  them?  Or  if  the  trade  papers  that  favor  those 
trades  are  derelict  in  this  one  of  their  functions  what  help  do  the 
trades  get  from  them? 

It  is  a chain  of  assistance  aU  along  the  line,  and  the  breaking  of  one 
link  is  alike  ruinous  to  everyone  concerned. 

Furthermore  aU  knowledge  is  cumulative.  If  a man  wishes  to  per- 
fect a certain  machine,  say,  for  example,  an  electric  engine,  he  does  not 
begin  a study  or  an  examination  of  the  many  tedious  steps  that  led  up 
to  the  invention  of  the  first  machine  of  that  type;  rather  does  he  start 
where  the  last  perfector  left  off  and  from  there  on  continue  his  own 
work. 

And  quite  the  same  is  true  in  other  fields  of  endeavor.  The  designer 
of  fabrics  must  know,  and  does  know,  what  was  done  in  the  past,  so  that 
he  can  equal,  or  perhaps  better,  these  former  things,  in  his  own  produc- 
tions. The  furniture  manufacturer  likewise  blazes  no  new  trail;  he 
rightfully  takes  advantage  of  the  labors  of  those  who  have  preceded  him 
and  profits  by  their  triumphs. 

Here  again  the  museum  is  the  repository  of  the  past;  and,  while  it  is 
not  imperative  that  the  trade  paper  be  the  sole  proclaimer  of  this  fact, 
it  is  generally  admitted  that  those  who  consult  the  museum  in  a trade 
capacity  are  greatly  influenced  in  so  doing  by  the  trade  press. 
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Naturally  the  museum  exerts  its  every  effort  to  educate  the  pubhc 
and  to  open  its  riches  to  the  world,  but  the  appeal  of  the  museum  through 
the  pubhc  is  not  nearly  as  great  as  the  appeal  of  the  museum  through  the 
trade  press.  For  the  pubhc  can  but  admire  and  praise,  whereas  the 
trade,  reached  through  the  trade  press,  not  only  praises,  but  produces 
the  praised  goods  for  everyday  and  continual  consumption. 

If  the  trade  paper,  therefore,  which  exists  primarily  as  a clearing 
house  for  trade  knowledge  and  news,  can  but  suggest  the  wealth  of  mate- 
rial to  be  found  in  the  museum  of  a character  particularly  suitable  for 
trade  use,  then  it  has  performed  well  the  function  under  consideration. 
If  it  can  influence  its  trade  to  use  but  even  a small  part  of  the  museum 
material,  then  it  has  performed  a function  that  is  at  once  valuable  to 
the  trade  and  to  humanity. 

And  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  some  trade  papers  are  perform- 
ing this  particular  function  in  a most  admirable  manner.  Did  you  ever 
stop  to  think  where  the  weavers,  the  silversmiths,  the  leathermakers,  the 
potters,  the  glass  manufacturers,  the  furniture  men,  the  metal  workers, 
and  afl.  those  other  craftsmen,  in  the  carrying  out  of  whose  crafts  ap- 
plied design  plays  such  an  important  part,  came  upon  their  estimable 
shapes  and  patterns?  Is  it  the  result  of  knowledge  learned  at  school? 
Is  it  the  result  of  natural  training?  Is  it  the  result  of  careful  study? 
Look  carefully  at  the  products  of  any  of  these  trades.  They  are  chaste 
in  character,  beautiful  in  conception,  adequate  in  purpose,  and  as  you 
examine  them  in  detail  you  become  more  and  more  puzzled  at  the  source 
of  the  design  knowledge  displayed.  Did  each  craftsmen  figure  out 
each  pattern  and  shape  for  himseh?  He  did  not,  but  some  industrious 
trade  paper,  burning  figurative  midnight  oil,  discovered  them  at  some 
museum,  and  performed  its  function  well. 

Not  long  ago  a well  meaning  “outsider,”  not  connected  with  any 
special  trade,  and  who  didn’t  know  his  museum  well,  approached  the 
editor  of  a trade  paper  for  the  piupose  of  calling  his  attention  to  “ Batik, 
that  new  form  of  fabric  printing  or  dyeing  now  so  much  in  fashion.” 
“Something  quite  original,”  he  said,  “never  done  before,  and  a great 
success;  therefore  something  that  shoifid  be  advocated  and  explained 
by  the  trade  papers.”  It  required  only  a few  minutes  to  show  the 
“ outsider”  that  Batik  had  been  known  to  the  trade  through  the  museum 
and  through  the  trade  papers  a score  of  years  or  so  before  his  remark. 
Once  more  the  function  well  performed ! 

When  Chippendale  furniture  was  coming  into  a revived  vogue  less 
than  a decade  ago,  a certain  manufacturer  went  into  a certain  museum 
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and  saw  therein  a certain  collection  of  Georgian  furniture.  “It  is 
wonderful  how  quickly  they  have  brought  this  collection  together  since 
the  starting  of  the  vogue,”  he  remarked.  “Yes,”  replied  a friend  who 
was  with  him  and  who  knew,  “it  is  wonderful,  since  they  have  had 
only  a century  and  a half  to  do  it  in.” 

So  there  is  a definite  museum  function  which  the  trade  press  can,  and 
does,  perform  to  a certain  degree.  In  view  of  the  remarkable  renaissance 
of  good  design  and  decoration  that  is  sweeping  over  the  country  at 
the  present  time,  this  degree  of  function  should  increase  to — let  us  say — 
the  «th  power.  And  let  us  hope  that  some  day  it  may. 


Mr.  William  Laurel  Harris,  director  of  the  School  Art  League,  New 
York  City,  presented  the  following  paper: 

AFFILIATIONS  OF  THE  TRADE  PRESS 

It  is  a very  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  this  afternoon  and  to 
speak  directly  after  my  friend  Mr.  Rome  because  we  have  so  many 
things  in  common.  As  far  as  I can  make  them  my  remarks  will  be 
a continuation  of  his  paper. 

The  natural  afl&liations  of  the  trade  paper  are,  of  course,  with  the 
manufacturers,  the  producers,  the  designers,  and  the  museums — and 
very  largely  with  the  museums,  as  Mr.  Rome  pointed  out,  because 
we  all  gather  so  much  of  our  literary  material  and  artistic  data  from 
the  museums.  The  technical  side  of  the  trade  paper  is  evidently 
its  vital  side  and  the  one  which  differs  from  all  other  forms  of  publi- 
cation. That  this  is  a very  vital  side  is  evidenced  by  the  statistics 
which  Miss  Hasse  gave  us  of  the  enormous  number  of  these  trade 
papers  and  the  great  bulk  of  information  which  they  give  out.  Along 
with  this  technical  side  of  the  trade  papers  there  is  a human  side, 
which  is  very  important  indeed  if  technical  knowledge  is  to  take  root 
among  our  people.  At  the  present  moment,  in  the  business  crisis 
which  has  been  brought  about  by  the  difficulties  of  commmnicating 
with  Europe,  it  is  peculiarly  important  that  we  all  cooperate  and 
work  together  for  the  good  of  the  United  States.  The  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  our  working  together  is  that  each  person  is  busy  with  his 
own  affairs  and  fails  to  appreciate  his  neighbor’s  point  of  view.  A 
museum  is  busy  with  its  own  affairs  and  the  producer  with  his.  The 
trade  paper  is,  in  a measure,  a go-between.  The  museums  can  do 
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an  enormous  amount  of  educational  work  by  gathering  together  the 
human  side  of  the  artistic  documents  which  are  in  their  custody. 

It  is  very  important  that  publicity  matter  prepared  for  the  trade 
press  be  formed  on  a different  basis  from  that  for  the  public  press. 
The  general  purpose  of  matter  prepared  for  the  public  press  is,  I 
suppose,  to  excite  in  the  people  a desire  to  come  to  the  museum,  and 
you  write  in  a popular  way  of  the  glories  of  the  windows  or  paintings 
or  furniture  to  be  seen. 

Through  the  trade  press  you  have  to  deal  on  the  other  hand  with 
critical  minds,  with  people  trained  to  a particular  point  of  view. 
It  is  very  important  that  the  publicity  material  given  out  to  the  trade 
press  should  carry  conviction  to  the  man  who  knows. 

I have  in  mind  a very  notable  example  of  the  point  I wish  to  make : 
Among  the  recent  accessions  to  this  museum  are  some  very  beautiful 
windows.  The  descriptions  of  them  in  the  general  press  have  been 
in  every  way  satisfactory  as  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  but  when 
a man  who  makes  stained  glass  windows  comes  to  see  them  he  is 
very  much  taken  back  to  find  in  them  almost  every  pernicious  practice 
used  in  making  a cheap  window,  and  he  is  likely  to  go  away  very 
much  disgruntled  and  with  the  opinion  that  the  influence  of  museums 
is  bad  for  modem  stained  glass  in  America.  Now  if  the  human 
side  of  those  windows  could  have  been  put  before  the  craftsman 
through  the  trade  press,  he  would  have  understood  them  at  once. 
The  fact  is  that  those  particular  windows  were  made  after  the  wars  of 
the  sixteenth  century  v/ere  well  under  way  and  when  all  the  industries 
of  Europe  had  been  put  in  a very  precarious  condition.  The  finan- 
cial conditions  of  every  country  were  shaky  and  there  was  not  any- 
where near  the  amount  of  money  to  be  spent  on  stained  glass  win- 
dows that  there  had  been  thirty  years  before.  Yet  there  were  at 
that  time  in  Europe  a great  number  of  men  extraordinarily  skillful  as 
designers,  men  with  great  reputations  as  artists,  and  these  men  were 
given  the  task  of  making  windows  which  should  be  cheaper  and  at 
the  same  time  beautiful.  The  particular  windows  we  are  discussing 
are  of  extraordinary  interest  as  an  eminently  successful  solution  of 
the  problem. 

Both  the  technical  and  the  human  sides  of  all  the  material  now  in 
our  museums  need  to  be  dwelt  upon  and  accentuated,  if  we  are  to 
carry  conviction  to  the  artist  and  the  craftsman.  As  a painter, 
designer,  and  craftsman  I feel  this  keenly  and  I hear  from  other  art- 
ists that  they  wonder  why  certain  things  are  in  our  museums.  The 
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only  way  to  make  them  understand  is  to  develop  the  human  as  well 
as  the  technical  significance  of  these  objects  and  to  publish  such 
information  through  the  trade  press.  In  this  way,  through  the 
natural  affiliations  of  the  trade  press  with  the  museums,  the  pro- 
ducers, and  the  manuifacturers,  I think  we  can  build  a bridge  over 
which  we  may  all  travel  to  prosperity  and  victory  over  all  our  prob- 
lems and  difiiculties  for  the  greater  good  of  our  native  land. 


In  discussing  the  preceding  papers  on  the  trade  press  and  its  re- 
lation to  the  museum  Mr.  Henry  W.  Kent,  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  Kent. — “Since  the  whole  subject  of  the  afternoon  is  ‘The 
Producer  and  the  Museum,’  I cannot  leave  this  particular  topic  in 
the  program  without  saying  one  word.  When  we  arranged  this 
program  we  had  it  in  mind  to  call  the  attention  of  art  museum  people 
to  this  most  important  subject,  the  producer,  and  I must  say,  without 
being  invidious,  I hope,  to  any  of  those  who  have  spoken  so  interest- 
ingly and  so  ably,  that  what  Miss  Hasse  has  told  us  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  an  epoch  making  statement  in  the  art  museum  world.  In  Wash- 
ington a few  days  ago  Mr.  Arthur  Farwell  said  that  only  two  per 
cent  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  go  voluntarily  to  hear  music. 
I doubt  if  anyone  ever  figured  out  what  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  interested  in  art  as  shown  through  their  visits  to 
art  museums,  but  I doubt  if  it  is  very  much  more  than  two  per  cent. 
Miss  Basse’s  stupendous  figures  as  to  the  interests  in  this  country 
which  ought  to  be  permeated  with  art  should,  it  seems  to  me,  set  us 
thinking.  Miss  Hasse  did  not  tell  us  how  many  art  magazines  there 
are  in  this  country,  but  I think  she  could  count  them  on  the  fingers  of 
one  hand.  She  would  not  talk  in  hundreds  or  in  percentages.  If  we 
set  this  very  small  number  of  art  magazines,  which  may  be  consid- 
ered trade  magazines,  over  against  the  furniture  magazines,  wall 
paper  magazines,  ladies’  wear  magazines,  and  textiles  magazines,  it 
seems  to  me  we  have  a situation  which  requires  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration of  art  museum  people.” 

Miss  Florence  N.  Levy,  editor  of  the  American  Art  Annual,  pre- 
sented the  following  paper: 
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THE  ART  MARKET 

To  buy  wisely,  to  use  appropriations  to  the  best  advantage,  to 
know  how  to  embrace  an  opportunity — these  are  valuable  quali- 
fications for  every  curator  and  director. 

In  opening  the  discussion  of  this  important  topic,  the  art  market, 
I will  try  to  give  a brief  summary  of  the  development  of  the  public 
art  market,  generally  known  as  the  auction;  then,  by  means  of  charts, 
you  will  be  able  to  follow  some  fluctuations  of  prices  during  a num- 
ber of  years;  and,  finally,  I wiU  lay  before  you  what  has  been  done  in 
Europe  to  keep  track  of  these  prices  and  what  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  Museums  might  do  to  record  prices  of  art  sales  in  the  auction 
rooms  in  this  country. 

Henri  Rochefort,  the  French  critic  and  collector,  once  remarked 
that  the  “price  of  pictures  all  depends  upon  the  nail  on  which  they 
hang.”  A writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  applied  this  to 
local  conditions,  saying:  “If  the  nail  is  driven  through  the  plush  of  a 
Fifth  Avenue  dealer  the  dependent  picture  is  appraised  in  five  or 
six  figures;  if  the  nail  is  driven  through  the  plaster  of  some  humble 
establishment  on  a side  street,  the  same  picture  is  dear  at  three  or 
four  figures;  if  the  nail  belongs  to  a little  dealer  or  an  obscure  auction- 
eer, the  picture  is  worth  whatever  you  will  offer  for  it.” 

Let  us  be  frank.  For  a great  work  of  art,  a masterpiece,  there  is  no 
“market  price.” 

Many  things  play  a part  in  the  amount  for  which  a work  of  art 
changes  hands — the  beauty  and  rarity  of  the  piece  itself,  the  momen- 
tary desire  of  the  purchaser,  the  place  that  this  particular  piece  fills 
in  his  collection,  the  seller’s  need  for  ready  cash,  all  have  a bearing 
upon  the  money  value.  Seldom  is  the  price  known  when  a sale  is 
made  through  a dealer,  but  when  bought  at  auctiori  the  figure  is 
public  property.  The  competition  under  these  circumstances  is 
stiU  keener  than  at  private  sale.  All  the  above  influences  are  felt, 
and  in  addition  there  is  the  prominence  of  the  collection  which  is 
being  sold  and  the  amount  of  publicity  that  has  been  given  to  the 
event,  the  method  of  display  and  the  competition  and  excitement  of 
the  actual  moment  of  sale.  If  a millionaire  desires  publicity  there 
is  no  surer  or  quicker  way  to  secure  it  than  to  buy  a work  of  art  at  a 
high  figure. 

An  auction  sale  of  objects  of  art  lacks  certain  features  of  the  ordinary  “market”; 
the  stock  market,  for  example,  presumes,  on  the  part  of  the  buyer  and  seller,  a 
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pretty  accurate  knowledge  of  the  present  value  of  the  thing  sold.  This  is  true 
at  an  art  sale  of  only  a small  class  of  dealers  and  connoisseurs,  and  of  them  in  a 
very  limited  degree.  In  New  York  prices  are  regulated  by  bidders  who  have  no 
notion  whatever  of  current  values  and  buy  according  to  their  means  and  their 
enthusiasms.  It  is  only  occasionally  that  the  dealers  enter  the  lists  tilting  against 
the  amateur.  It  rather  resembles  a melde  in  which  the  regulars  are  always 
likely  to  retire  in  favor  of  confident  collectors,  casual  contestants,  or  merely  ignor- 
ant persons  of  wealth. 

An  auction  at  Christie’s  in  London  or  at  the  Hotel  Drouot  in  Paris,  on  the 
contrary,  is  like  a battle  according  to  military  rules.  The  non-professional  bidder 
has  been  entirely  eliminated  and  the  combatants  are  impassive  dealers  who  fight 
according  to  the  rule,  sternly  and  without  enthusiasm.  Nobody  knows  whether 
the  bidder,  whose  every  nod  means  hundreds  of  guineas  or  thousands  of  francs, 
represents  an  American  millionaire  with  bottomless  purse,  a Russian  museum,  or 
simply  his  own  sense  of  speculative  values.' 

The  custom  of  selling  at  auction  is  a very  ancient  one,  even  ante- 
dating Greek  and  Roman  times.  It  is  supposed  to  have  originated 
on  the  field  of  battle.  When  the  spoils  of  war  were  taken  by  the  con- 
queror a spear  was  stuck  into  the  ground  to  attract  notice  and  as  the 
center  to  which  the  booty  was  brought  to  be  viewed. 

Seneca  tells  us  the  manner  in  which  an  auction  was  conducted 
in  his  day.  It  was  very  much  like  our  own.  The  law  required  the 
sale  to  be  public,  and  it  was  regulated  and  furnished  with  proper 
officers.  A placard  describing  the  property  to  be  sold  was  affixed 
to  a pillar  in  some  public  place.  The  courts  in  the  Forum  were 
set  apairt  for  the  purpose  and  a spear  was  erected  at  the  entrance 
as  a signal.  A public  crier  acted  as  mouth-piece  to  bidders,  who, 
if  they  accepted  the  price,  held  up  their  fingers.  He  then  advanced 
the  price  and  kept  on  advancing  until  only  one  finger  was  visible. 
The  lot  was  at  last  adjudged  to  the  persevering  finger.  A licensed 
broker  noted  the  price,  collected  the  money,  and  gave  the  pur- 
chaser written  authority  to  receive  the  goods. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  auctions  was  when  the  Praetorian 
Guard,  having  become  the  military  masters  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
actually  put  up  the  whole  Empire  at  auction  and  sold  it  March  28, 
193  A.D.  to  Didius  Julianus,  who  gave  6250  drachms  to  each  member 
of  the  guard,  so  that  the  empire  cost  him  some  $12,500,000. 

No  doubt  the  custom  of  selling  in  this  way  was  continued  during 
the  “dark  ages”  but  it  is  not  until  late  in  the  seventeenth  century 
that  we  find  any  records  in  the  shape  of  catalogs  of  sales  of  pictures 


' Condensed  from  “Psychology  of  the  salesroom”  in  The  Nation,  1903. 
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and  other  works  of  art.  At  that  time  the  most  important  sales  were 
in  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  and  Paris,  while  the  less  attractive  pictures 
were  sent  to  London  and  generally  christened  with  the  names  of 
the  greater  masters,  or  with  those  which  were  most  in  vogue  at  that 
time,  such  as  the  Bolognese  school  including  the  Carracci,  Guido 
Reni,  and  Guercino. 

The  sources  of  information  regarding  early  auction  sales  of  objects 
of  art  are  chiefly  English.  Horace  Walpole,  in  1761,  published  his 
“Anecdotes  of  Painting;”  in  1800  the  Rev.  James  Hallway  issued  his 
“Anecdotes  of  the  Arts  in  England.”  “Memoirs  of  Christie’s,” 
the  famous  English  auction  house,  published  in  1897,  contains  much 
valuable  information.  Charles  Blanc  in  his  “Tresors  de  la  Curiosite” 
rendered  a similar  service  to  France  when  in  1857-8  he  published 
extracts  from  old  French  sales  catalogs;  about  the  same  time  Waagen 
wrote  about  German  royal  collections  and  he  had  published  his 
Englishand  French  researches  in  1837-9.  James  Christie,  the  founder 
of  the  world-famous  English  auction  house,  held  his  first  public  sale 
on  “Fryday  Dec.  5,  1766.”  The  following  year  he  held  his  first 
picture  sale. 

“About  1850  the  most  famous  man  in  London  was  George  Robins, 
the  auctioneer,”  according  to  N.  S.  Dodge  in  an  article  on  “Auctions 
and  Auctioneers”  in  the  Overland  Monthly.  “His  glowing  descrip- 
tions of  the  estates  that  passed  beneath  his  hammer  were  among  the 
most  extraordinary  productions  that  ever  issued  from  the  press. 
. . . . When  Fonthill  Abbey  was  to  be  sold  in  1820  he  seized 

upon  the  curiosity  which  the  exclusiveness  of  its  owner  had  awakened 
in  regard  to  the  magnificent  shrine,  and  admission  was  denied  to 
all  who  were  not  purchasers  of  a guinea  ($5)  catalogue.  Such  was  the 
fame  of  the  collection  that  8,000  of  them  were  sold.  Multitudes 
rushed  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  wander  through  the  grounds 
and  visit  the  galleries  of  the  Abbey.  Tents  were  pitched  in  the  park 
to  accommodate  them;  carts  and  wheel-barrows,  barrels  and  boxes 
were  used  by  the  gentry  for  sleeping  places.  The  sale  lasted  33  days. 
The  Abbey  sold  for  £330,000  ($1,650,000),  a third  more  than  its 
value,  and  the  total  realized  was  over  £1,000,000.” 

The  war  has  naturally  interfered  with  the  production  and  sale 
of  art,  but  The  Year’s  Art,  an  English  annual  and  one  of  the  few 
publications  that  has  continued  to  come  out  on  time,  states  in  the 
37th  volume,  covering  1916: 
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The  reader  will  find  many  traces  of  enforced  economies,  especially  in  the  re- 
ports of  the  national  art  museums  and  galleries.  Only  in  the  auction  room  was 
there  a display  of  undiminished  activity.  Owing  to  the  American  demand,  and 
to  the  decorative  longing  of  new  collectors — made  rich  by  the  fortunes  of  war- 
values  were  generally  increased. 

Each  issue  of  The  Year’s  Art  since  1886  contains  a record  of  works 
realizing  1400  guineas  ($7350)  and  over.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  there  was  a steady  increase  in  the  number  of  pictures  that  passed 
this  limit,  ranging  from  19  in  1902  until  the  high-water  mark  was 
reached  in  1913  when  85  were  listed.  The  number  sank  to  4 in  1915, 
but  8 works  were  sold  over  the  limit  in  1916. 

The  history  of  auction  sales  of  pictures  and  objects  of  art  in  the 
United  States  can  be  traced  from  the  sale  of  works  belonging  to 
Michael  Pafif,  one  of  the  first  picture  dealers  of  any  note  in  New  York 
City.  The  catalog  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  library  and  the 
title  page  reads  as  follows:  “Catalogue  of  the  extensive  and  valuable 
collection  of  Pictures,  Engravings  and  Works  of  Art,  now  exhibiting, 
at  the  store  of  Mr.  Platt,  No.  6 Spruce  Street,  adjoining  the  Building 
of  the  New  York  Tract  Society,  opposite  the  City  Hall,  collected  by 
Michael  Paff,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  Dec’d,  among  which  are  The  beautiful 
and  deservedly  celebrated  Queen  Esther  before  King  Ahasuerus,  a 
chef  d’oeuvre  by  Van  Dyke. — Last  Supper  by  Michael  Angelo 
Buonarotti”  and  a long  list  of  other  famous  names  “The  whole  of 
which  will  be  disposed  of  at  public  auction,  by  order  of  the  admini- 
stratrix on ” but  the  date  is  blank.  Erom  the  city  directories 

of  the  time  it  appears  that  Paff  died  in  1839,  and  that  year  may 
therefore  be  taken  for  the  time  of  this  sale.  There  were  1031  pic- 
tures and  84  engravings. 

The  earliest  American  priced  catalog  that  I have  been  able  to  find 
is  that  of  the  “Paintings  and  Statuary  belonging  to  the  late  Joseph 
Bonaparte  (Comte  de  Survilliers),”  which  took  place  at  “his  late 
residence  at  Bordentown,  N.  J.  on  Wednesday,  September  17,  1845.” 
The  highest  price  was  $2300  paid  for  a Rubens,  “Two  Lions  and  a 
Fawn”  (4  ft.  7 in.  h.  x 7 ft.  8 in.  w.).  A clipping  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Ledger  of  the  following  day,  recently  given  to  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  library  by  Mr.  Lockwood  de  Forest,  states: 

The  sale  of  the  paintings  and  statuary,  which  took  place  at  Bordentown  yes- 
terday, comprising  the  collection  of  the  late  Count  de  Survilliers,  is  a convincing 
proof  that  our  good  citizens  are  willing  to  pay  liberally  for  works  of  art.  We 
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think  the  prices  were  very  great,  with  one  or  two  exceptions.  Vernet’s  scene 
near  Naples  is  worth  more  than  it  brought;  and  Canova’s  bust  of  Pauline  ought  to 
have  brought  a great  deal  more  money. 

John  P.  Beaumont,  who  entered  the  art  dealer’s  field  during  Mr. 
Paff’s  career,  had  a sale  of  pictures  imported  by  him,  previous  to  his 
removal  from  11  Dey  Street,  in  1850.  It  brought  over  $10,000  and 
was  the  wonder  of  the  day.  This  sale  marked  a period,  “the  last  of 
the  old  and  the  advent  of  the  modern  school,”  for  the  money  from  the 
sale  of  these  oil  paintings  was  put  into  modern  pictures.^ 

The  auction  sale  of  the  collection  of  James  M.  Burt  in  the  panic 
times  of  1857  proved  that  works  of  art  were  a good  investment. 
In  1863  came  the  John  Wolfe  sale  which  totalled  $1 14,000.  The  record 
high  total  was  long  held  by  the  collection  of  240  paintings  be- 
longing to  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Morgan,  sold  in  1886  for  $885,300  while  the 
entire  collection  of  2628  items  brought  $1,207,052.  This  has  only 
been  surpassed  by  the  Charles  T.  Yerkes  sale  in  1910  when  198 
paintings  were  sold  for  $1,695,550. 

In  the  eighteen  years  during  which  the  American  Art  Annual 
has  been  published  50,011  pictures  have  been  recorded,  732  of  these 
brought  $5000  and  over;  and  the  total  amount  realized  from  the 
auction  sales  up  to  October,  1916,  was  $22,737,495. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  prices  of  individual  pictures  and  of  objects 
of  art  we  wiU  see  from  the  accompanying  charts.  The  first  shows  the 
fluctuations  of  six  paintings  and  the  averages  of  work  by  two  painters. 
Taking  them  chronologically  we  find  that  the  Carracci,  who  lived 
in  the  early  seventeenth  century,  were  very  popular  during  their 
own  day  and  all  through  the  eighteenth  century  but  their  pictures 
bring  very  little  today.  The  Orleans  GaUery  contained  a number  of 
works  by  the  Carracci  and  the  prices  at  the  sale  in  1775  averaged 
$2900.  In  1910,  works  by  Annibale  Carracci  sold  in  England  at  an 
average  of  $625;  in  New  York,  those  that  came  up  in  the  auction 
rooms  during  the  years  from  1910  to  1916  averaged  only  $275. 

One  of  the  most  startling  increases  of  prices  may  be  noted  in  the 
“Bathsheba  at  her  Toilet”  by  Rembrandt,  now  in  the  Altman  col- 
lection at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  It  was  painted  in  1643. 
When  the  Six  collection  was  dispersed  in  1734  the  picture  brought 


^ Condensed  from  “Picture  Sales  of  New  York,  a retrospective  history.”  1800- 
1865  by  C.  L.  Beaumont,  son  of  John  P.  Beaumont;  1857-1885  by  S.  P.  Avery;  in 
New  York  Times  of  December  11,  1897. 
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$100;  at  the  Hendrick  sale  in  1740  it  brought  $145;  in  1780  the  price 
rose  to  $480  and  then  dropped  in  1791  to  $240;  the  painting  then 
passed  to  London  where,  in  1814,  it  was  sold  for  $525;  in  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence’s  sale  in  1830  it  brought  $795;  in  1832  it  had  risen  to 
$1272;  in  1841  it  was  back  at  Paris  and  sold  for  $1576.  It  did  not 
come  up  at  auction  again  until  the  Steengracht  collection  was  dis- 
posed of  in  Paris  in  1913,  when  it  was  knocked  down  for  a million 
francs,  which,  with  the  government  tax  of  10  per  cent,  made  a total 
of  $220,000 — the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a picture  at  auction. 

Almost  as  striking  is  the  history  of  “The  Angelas”  by  J.  F.  MiUet. 
Painted  in  1859,  it  was  sold  a couple  of  years  later,  with  much  diffi- 
culty, for  $200.  It  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  rising  gradually,  until 
in  the  Wilson  collection  in  1881  it  brought  $32,000.  At  the  Secretan 
sale  in  1889  it  brought  $110,600  and  finally  at  the  American  Art 
Galleries  in  New  York  in  1890  it  was  bought  by  M.  Chauchard  for 
the  sensational  figure  of  $180,000. 

“Salome”,  by  Henri  Regnault,  which  was  presented  to  the  Metro- 
poHtan  Museum  last  year  by  Mr.  George  F.  Baker,  was  painted  in 
1871,  shortly  before  the  death  of  the  artist  during  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian  War.  It  was  purchased  by  a dealer  for  $3000  and  re-sold  almost 
immediately  for  $8000.  It  did  not  change  hands  for  forty  years, 
but  in  1912  it  was  purchased  by  Knoedler  & Co.  for  $105,600. 

Among  the  artists  whose  works  have  fallen  in  the  estimation  of  the 
public  may  be  mentioned  Meissonier.  A number  of  paintings  by 
him  were  sold  in  1877  at  an  average  of  $7500.  After  his  death  in 
1893,  the  twenty-five  pictures  bringing  the  highest  prices  averaged 
only  $5600;  from  1898  to  1905  his  pictures  sold  at  auction  in  New 
York  averaged  $2898;  from  1905  to  1910  some  important  examples 
were  sold  and  the  average  rose  to  $6050;  but  during  the  last  five 
years  the  average  fell  to  $613.  ' 

John  Linnell  is  a painter  whose  name  is  scarcely  known  to-day; 
yet  in  1870  sales  of  his  pictures  averaged  more  than  those  of  any 
other  British  artist,  either  living  or  dead.  His  painting  of  “The 
Woodsmen”  brought  $6824  and  rose  to  $13,120  in  1872;  but  in  1892 
it  fell  to  $2939. 

Our  own  American  painters  have  shown  some  sensational  advance 
in  prices.  “Watching  the  Breakers”  by  Winslow  Homer  was  painted 
in  1891  and  in  the  Seney  sale  of  1894  sold  for  $640;  in  the  Hoyt  sale 
in  1905  it  was  bought  by  A.  R.  Flower  for  $2700;  and  in  the  Flower 
sale  in  1912  sold  for  $10,300.  The  “Landscape  at  Sunset”  by  George 
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Inness,  painted  in  1893,  was  sold  by  him  for  about  $500.  In  the 
Yerkes  sale  in  1910  it  brought  $8400  and  has  recently  been  sold  by  a 
dealer  to  a private  collector  for  about  $40,000 — a record  price  for  an 
Inness. 

The  second  chart  is  devoted  to  objects  of  art  other  than  paintings. 
For  instance,  Bernard  Van  Orley  furnished  a design  for  the  tapestry 
“Calvary”  which  was  executed  some  time  before  1542.  In  the  col- 
lection of  the  Duke  of  Alba,  sold  in  1877,  it  brought  $5000;  Mr.  Mor- 
gan secured  it  from  the  Dollfus  collection  in  1912  for  $66,000  and 
it  has  since  been  acquired  by  Mr.  Widener  for  a price  reported  to  be 
about  $100,000.  A pair  of  tapestries  designed  by  Boucher  illustrat- 
ing the  “Birth  of  Adonis”  and  the  “Death  of  Adonis,”  executed  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  sold  in  1764  for  $200;  in  1868  they  brought 
$820;  in  1893  the  price  was  $1720  and  to-day  the  pair  would  be  con- 
sidered cheap  at  $15,000. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  piece  of  Chinese  porcelain  is  the  Red 
Hawthorn  beaker  made  in  the  eighteenth  century,  which  Mr.  Gar- 
land secured  from  the  Salting  collection  in  1900,  through  exchanges, 
for  about  $6000  and  which,  passing  through  the  hands  of  Duveen 
Brothers  became  part  of  the  Morgan  collection.  Thence  it  passed 
again  through  Duveen  to  Mr.  Rockefeller  at  a price  reported  to  be 
more  than  $100,000. 

A Celadon  vase,  made  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
brought  $289  in  the  Bernal  sale  in  1855  and  in  the  Cooper  sale  in 
London  in  1910  it  was  knocked  down  for  $23,500. 

Taking  up  now  a group  of  prints,  we  find  that  the  identical  impres- 
sion of  Diirer’s  “Nativity,”  etched  early  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
sold  at  that  time  for  a mere  trifle.  In  1898  it  brought  $672,  and  in 
1910  sold  for  $3727.  The  identical  print  of  Rembrandt’s  etching 
“The  Burgomaster  Six,”  dated  1647  and  originally  sold  for  $10, 
in  1893  brought  $1,900  and  in  1909  sold  for  $13,420.  The  highest 
price  ever  reached  by  a mezzotint  was  that  of  “Lady  Betty  Delme 
and  Her  Children”  by  Valentine  Green  after  Sir  Joshua  Re3molds. 
This  was  published  in  1779  at  $3.75;  in  the  Addington  sale  in  1886 
it  brought  $250;  in  the  Bl57th  sale  in  1901  it  sold  for  $4830;  and  at 
Christie’s  in  1914  brought  $9187.  A drop  in  values  is  shown  in 
engravings  by  Raphael  Morghen.  One  of  the  most  popular  of  his 
prints,  “Leonardo’s  Last  Supper”  in  the  first  state  before  lettering, 
was  sold  about  1790  at  about  $50.  The  price  rose  steadily  to  $220 
in  1821,  to  $1500  in  the  Johnson  sale  in  1860,  and  reached  the 
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high-water  mark  at  $1680  in  the  Archinto  sale  in  1862;  but  at  the 
Ives  sale  in  1915  an  impression  marked  “fine  and  rare”  brought  only 
$500. 

The  work  of  many  of  our  American  etchers  is  rising  rapidly.  Whistler 
is  not  an  exception.  His  “Nocturne”  will  serve  as  an  example.  It 
is  one  of  a set  of  twelve,  published  in  1880  for  $250,  making  about 
$20  for  a single  subject.  Yet  at  the  Des  Tournelles  sale  in  1905 
the  “Nocturne”  sold  for  $1020;  at  the  Ives  sale  in  1915  it  brought 
$2900;  and  in  New  York  in  April  of  this  year  (1917)  it  sold  for  $3900. 

To  keep  track  of  these  sales  is  very  important  for  the  art  collection 
and  still  more  so  for  the  art  dealer  and  the  museum  curator.  The 
only  reference  books  on  auction  sales  prices  that  I have  been  able  to 
find  are  the  following; 

“Art  Sales,  A history  of  pictures  and  other  works  of  art,  1628-1887”  by  George 
Redford;  in  2 vols.;  1888. 

“Painters  and  their  Works:  A dictionary  of  great  artists  who  are  not  now 
alive,  giving  their  names,  lives  and  the  prices  paid  for  their  works  at  auction.” 
By  Ralph  N.  James;  3 vols.;  1896. 

“Dictionnaire  des  ventes  d’art  en  France  et  i I’etranger  pendant  les  18eme 
et  19eme  siecles.  Tableaux,  dessins,  estampes,  emaux,  etc.”  By  H.  Mireur; 
6 vol.;  1901-1912. 

Prices  of  objects  of  art  sold  at  auction  in  England  are  tabulated 
in  three  annual  publications: 

Auction  Sales  Prices  supplement  to  The  Connoisseur-,  quarterly,  very 
fully  indexed  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  last  issue,  Vol.  XV,  is  that  for  1913 
which  includes  autographs,  books,  clocks,  coins,  engravings,  furniture,  Japanese 
color  prints,  medals,  miniatures,  musical  instruments,  objects  of  art,  pictures  and 
drawings,  porcelain  and  pottery,  regimental  badges,  silver,  snuff  boxes,  and 
tapestry.  Price  one  pound  ($5). 

Art  Prices  Current,  published  by  The  Fine  Arts  Trade  Journal-,  confined  to 
drawings,  pictures  and  engravings.  Price,  1 pound,  11s,  6d  (about  $8). 

The  Year’s  Art  contains  a section  devoted  to  sales  giving  a resum6  of  the 
season,  total  secured  at  each  sale  at  Christie’s  and  a few  other  houses,  and  classi- 
fied lists  of  the  higher  prices  brought  by  paintings,  drawings,  silver,  tapestry,  etc. 

The  monthly  and  weekly  art  magazines  in  England,  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany  publish  more  or  less  complete  lists  of  prices  imme- 
diately after  each  auction  sale.  In  the  United  States,  outside  of  the 
daily  press,  this  information  is  given  in  the  weeky  issues  of  the 
American  Art  News  The  only  permanent  record  consists  of  the  tabu- 
lated lists  of  paint'ngs  sold  for  $50  and  over,  which  have  been  included 
in  the  American  Art  Annual  since  1898. 
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There  is  absolutely  no  permanent  record  of  the  many  objects  of 
art,  exclusive  of  paintings,  that  have  passed  through  New  York 
auction  rooms.  Such  a record  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  museums, 
the  dealers,  and  the  collectors.  It  is  therefore  suggested  that  the 
American  Association  of  Museums  publish  such  a monumental 
work  in  several  volumes,  covering  fifty  years  of  art  sales  in  New  York 
City  from  1870  to  1920.  The  decorative  arts  section  should  be  pub- 
lished first  because  this  is  greatly  needed;  it  could  be  followed  by  the 
paintings  sold  during  the  fiity  years. 

For  future  records  it  is  suggested  that  the  art  section  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  The  American  Federation  of  Arts  cooperate  in  the  pubUca- 
tion  of  a Decorative  Arts  Annual. 


After  discussion  it  was  voted  that  Miss  Levy’s  recommendation 
that  the  American  Association  of  Museums  undertake  the  prepara- 
tion and  publication  of  a catalog  of  art  auction  sales  in  New  York 
during  the  past  fifty  years  be  referred  to  the  Council  with  the  under- 
standing that  if  the  Council  decided  not  to  undertake  this  work  the 
matter  be  then  referred  to  the  American  Federation  of  Arts.  The 
Council  subsequently  appointed  a committee  consisting  of  Messrs. 
F.  A.  Whiting  and  Henry  W.  Kent  and  Miss  Florence  N.  Levy  to 
consider  the  labor  and  expense  involved  in  the  execution  of  Miss 
Levy’s  suggestion,  this  committee  to  report  to  the  Council  before 
final  decision  is  made. 

The  Association  then  adjourned. 

SESSION  OF  TUESDAY,  MAY  22 
Evening 

President  Howland  called  the  evening  session  to  order  at  8 p.m. 
at  the  New  York  Aquarium. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Townsend,  director  of  the  New  York  Aquarium, 
presented  the  following  paper: 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  AQUARIUM 

The  public  aquarium,  with  its  exhibits  of  living  aquatic  animals, 
which  has  come  into  existence  in  many  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  world 
during  recent  years,  may  well  be  classed  as  a museum  of  natural 
history,  since  it  exists  for  the  education  and  recreation  of  the  people. 
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In  some  cities  the  aquarium  is  maintained  as  a feature  of  the 
zoological  garden,  while  in  others  it  is  a separate  institution.  An 
aquarium  is  sometimes  established  in  connection  with  the  work  of  a 
biological  laboratory.  The  aquarium  in  New  York  is  maintained  by 
the  city,  its  entire  management  being  in  the  hands  of  the  New  York 
Zoological  Society  which  provides  all  exhibits  from  its  private  funds. 
The  aquariums  in  Boston  and  Detroit  are  city  institutions,  controlled 
in  each  case  by  a department  of  parks.  There  are  small  aquariums 
in  American  and  European  cities  which  are  conducted  entirely  as 
private  business  enterprises.  There  are  probably  not  less  than  thirty 
aquariums  in  various  parts  of  the  world  to  which  the  pubUc  is  ad- 
mitted, exclusive  of  several  very  small  ones  connected  with  biological 
laboratories. 

It  has  long  been  the  custom  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
to  operate  large  temporary  aquariums  at  American  industrial  exposi- 
tions, and  these  splendid  governmental  exhibits  have  been  successful 
in  the  highest  degree.  It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  at  the  world  fairs 
of  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Buffalo,  Omaha,  Charleston,  Nashville,  and 
Portland,  the  government  aquarium  attracted  in  each  case  more 
visitors  than  any  other  single  exhibit  of  the  exposition.  The  larger 
permanent  aquariums  of  the  world  attract  the  attention  and  patron- 
age of  the  people  to  a greater  extent  than  that  usually  directed  toward 
the  zoological  garden  or  the  museum  of  natural  history  or  art. 

The  living  collections  of  the  larger  public  aquariums  consist  usually 
of  both  marine  and  freshwater  animals.  It  is  the  character  of  the 
exhibits,  whether  of  marine  or  freshwater  forms,  which  determines 
the  cost  of  maintenance  in  an  institution  of  this  kind.  An  aquarium 
with  exhibition  tanks  requiring  nothing  more  complicated  than  mere 
connections  with  a city  water  system,  can  obviously  be  operated  at 
less  expense  than  one  requiring  pumps  for  the  circulation  of  sea  water. 
It  would  be  possible  for  any  inland  city  not  too  remote  from  lakes  or 
rivers  to  maintain  excellent  collections  of  freshwater  fishes  and 
amphibians  at  small  cost  as  compared  with  marine  exhibits  requiring 
stored  sea  water.  The  flow  of  fresh  water  being  practically  automatic, 
the  equipment  for  operation  can  be  reduced  to  very  simple  terms. 
With  the  introduction  of  marine  exhibits,  the  equipment,  manage- 
ment, and  cost  of  maintenance  would  be  altogether  different.  The 
piping,  if  for  permanent  use  with  salt  water,  would  be  specially  con- 
structed of  vulcanized  rubber  or  other  non-rusting  material,  with 
fittings  to  match.  An  underground  reservoir  for  the  storage  of  sea 
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water  would  be  necessary,  together  with  rust-proof  pumps  of  bronze 
for  its  circulation.  Filters  would  be  required  for  the  clearing  of  the 
water  constantly  flowing  back  to  the  reservoir.  With  the  use  of 
steam  pumps  which  must  run  night  and  day  there  would  follow  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  employes,  some  of  them  being  mechanicians 
requiring  special  compensation.  If  tropical  forms  of  life  were  added, 
water-heating  equipment  would  be  required  to  insure  their  safety 
in  winter.  In  connection  with  tire  matter  of  warm  water  for  tropical 
exhibits  in  winter,  it  should  be  noted  that  cold  water  is  equally 
necessary  for  northern  forms  of  life  in  summer.  A large  aquarium 
in  the  latitude  of  New  York,  for  instance,  requires  a decidedly  com- 
plicated equipment  if  its  aquatic  exhibits  include  both  northern  and 
tropical,  freshwater  and  marine  forms. 

The  construction  of  a reservoir  for  pure  sea  water  is  imperative, 
even  if  the  aquarium  be  located  on  the  sea  shore.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  water  supply  must  be  maintained  in  uniformly  good 
condition,  unaffected  by  storms,  changes  in  salinity,  winter  and  sum- 
mer temperatures,  and  the  impurities  of  harbors.  Unfavorable 
variations  in  the  water  supply  cannot  be  avoided  where  water  is 
pumped  directly  from  the  sea. 

The  prime  requisite  for  the  keeping  of  aquatic  animals  in  captivity 
is  a plentiful  supply  of  their  natural  element,  to  which  everything  else 
is  subordinate.  No  completeness  of  mechanical  equipment  can  make 
up  for  deficiencies  in  this  respect.  The  water  supply  must  be  pure 
and  abundant,  whether  for  marine  or  freshwater  exhibits. 

The  freshwater  supply  of  most  cities  is  good  enough  for  aquarium 
purposes  as  it  comes  from  the  pipes,  but  during  long  continued  rains 
or  necessary  alterations  of  the  system  by  the  city  from  time  to  time, 
the  water  may  become  murky  and  remain  so  for  weeks.  Suitable 
filters  are  therefore  necessary  to  insure  the  clearness  of  water  desirable 
for  exhibition  purposes.  Filters  for  fresh  water  are  installed  to  re- 
ceive the  water  before  it  is  dehvered  to  exhibition  tanks.  In  the 
case  of  permanently  stored  sea  water,  filters  are  also  necessary,  but 
they  are  so  installed  as  to  receive  the  drainage  of  the  exhibition  tanks 
and  return  the  water  to  the  reservoir  clear  and  free  from  the  impurities 
created  by  the  feeding  of  animals. 

Fecal  matter  from  fish  tanks  is  less  injurious  to  the  water  supply 
than  bits  of  unconsumed  food.  All  visible  wastes  should  be  siphoned 
from  the  tanks  before  any  disintegration  takes  place.  Stored  sea 
water,  like  the  freely  flowing  fresh  water,  must  be  kept  in  motion, 
which  renders  necessary  the  continuous  operation  of  pumps. 
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The  distribution  of  water  throughout  the  building  must  be  so 
arranged  that  it  can  be  supplied  to  exhibition  tanks  in  considerable 
volume  if  necessary.  Some  species  of  fishes  require  a stronger  flow 
than  others,  and  all  crowded  tanks  wiU  need  it.  The  supply  to 
each  tank  can  easily  be  reduced  by  means  of  valves  to  suit  the  demand, 
and  might  not  be  sufficient  if  the  distributing  line  of  pipe  were  too 
small. 

The  reservoir  for  the  supply  of  salt  water  should  be  located  under- 
neath or  adjacent  to  the  aquarium  building.  It  should  be  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  hold  at  least  four  times  the  quantity  contained  in  the 
entire  series  of  exhibition  tanks  which  it  serves.  The  larger  it  is 
made,  the  better,  the  supply  as  a whole  being  circulated  at  a slower 
rate  and  the  body  of  water  in  the  reservoir  given  more  opportunity 
for  precipitating  its  finer  sediment,  which  wiU  seldom  be  apparent 
until  the  annual  cleaning  of  the  reservoir.  Stored  sea  water  is  kept 
in  the  dark  to  prevent  the  growth  of  marine  algae.  The  reservoir 
of  the  New  York  Aquarium  was  filled  eight  years  ago  with  100,000 
gallons  of  pure  sea  water  brought  in  from  the  open  sea,  and  has  been 
in  use  ever  since. 

The  reservoir  may  be  constructed  with  two  or  more  compartments 
to  facilitate  periodical  cleaning  and  to  give  the  body  of  water  not  in 
use  a period  of  rest,  such  treatment  having  a clarifying  effect.  All 
equipment  tending  to  facilitate  the  distribution  of  stored  water  and 
to  preserve  its  purity  is  desirable,  as  its  vitiation,  even  in  small  degree, 
may  result  in  serious  losses  of  animal  life.  The  living  occupants  of 
the  aquarium  have  no  choice  but  to  remain  in  the  tanks  where  they 
are  placed.  Lack  of  food  can  be  long  endured,  but  the  impairment 
of  their  natural  element  is  immediately  fatal,  whether  from  actual 
fouling  or  mere  lack  of  oxygen.  They  may  long  survive  cramped 
quarters  and  overcrowding  if  the  supply  of  water  is  abundant.  Pure 
water  is  the  life  blood  of  the  aquarium,  and  the  loss  of  all  living  ex- 
hibits may  prove  less  expensive  to  an  aquarium  than  the  restoration 
of  a damaged’  water  supply. 

There  need  be  no  deterioration  of  stored  water  if  it  is  properly 
managed;  circulation,  filtration,  and  periods  of  rest  for  the  pre- 
cipitation of  sediment  will  keep  it  in  good  condition  indefinitely. 
Additions  to  the  supply  will  be  necessary  occasionally  to  replace 
losses  from  leakage  and  evaporation.  Even  after  years  of  use,  the 
increase  in  salinity  from  evaporation  is  negligible,  and  this  could  be 
corrected  by  the  addition  of  fresh  water.  Aeration  is  automatic, 
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as  the  surface  of  the  water  is  exposed  to  air  both  in  the  reservoir  and 
exhibition  tanks,  and  the  water  is  further  aerated  in  falling  from  the 
different  levels  to  which  it  is  pumped. 

Stored  sea  water  must  be  protected  against  discoloration  from  iron 
rust,  but  this  is  not  difficult  if  the  pumps  and  piping  are  made  of  non- 
rusting  materials.  Its  action  on  iron  pumps  and  piping  is  very  de- 
structive, and  galvanizing  affords  only  temporary  protection. 

The  care  of  the  water  supply  of  any  large  aquarium  is  an  ever 
present  responsibility  that  must  be  kept  in  mind  by  each  employe 
of  the  institution  during  his  hours  of  duty.  While  many  of  the  opera- 
tions relative  to  it  are  accomplished  by  mechanical  means,  the  feeling 
of  personal  responsibility  cannot  be  relaxed.  The  life-sustaining 
water  of  the  aquarium  must  flow  in  purity  and  abundance  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  and  night.  All  other  features  of  aquarium  management 
are  of  secondary  importance. 

Pure  water  being  the  life  blood  of  the  aquarium  organism,  the 
mechanical  means  for  securing  its  circulation  and  preservation  are 
next  in  importance.  The  circulating  pump,  piping,  and  Alters  might 
be  compared  to  heart,  arteries,  and  lungs.  The  mechanical  depart- 
ment of  the  institution  is  responsible  for  the  continuous  flow  of  water, 
its  temperature,  aeration,  and  filtration.  A considerable  amount  of 
machinery  is  necessary  in  a large  aquarium,  the  principal  features 
of  which  are  pump,  air  compressor,  filter,  and  refrigerating  machine. 

Pumps  should  be  me.de  of  bronze,  as  salt  water  is  not  only  destruc- 
tive to  iron  pumps,  but  the  stored  supply  of  water  eventually  becomes 
discolored  by  iron  rust.  In  most  large  aquariums  the  pumping 
machinery  is  installed  in  duplicate  as  a safeguard  against  accidents, 
but  the  practise  of  driving  air  to  the  exhibition  tanks  having  proved 
effective  when  for  any  reason  it  was  necessary  to  stop  the  flow  of 
water,  the  reserve  pump  is  seldom  used.  A large  air  compressor 
has  been  used  for  several  days  at  a time  with  satisfactory  results. 

The  public  aquarium  is  an  institution  which  exists  under  the  neces- 
sity of  procuring  its  living  exhibits  directly  from  nature’s  sources  of 
supply,  the  animal  dealer  having  but  a limited  list  of  aquatic  forms  of 
life  to  offer.  The  collector  for  the  aquarium  must  be  prepared  to  go 
afield  whenever  specimens  are  needed  for  exhibition,  and  in  northern 
latitudes  enough  collecting  must  be  done  in  summer  to  provide  against 
accidents  that  may  occur  in  winter.  Freshwater  forms  cannot  be 
had  when  lakes  and  streams  are  frozen,  and  the  winter  season  is  im- 
favorable  for  the  transportation  of  collections  from  the  tropics. 
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Exchanges  of  specimens  with  other  aquariums  are  helpful  only  in 
varying  the  exhibits,  since  each  must  do  its  own  collecting,  and 
aquariums  in  the  United  States  are  few  in  number  and  so  located  as 
to  be  under  similar  geographic  limitations. 

The  collecting  of  aquatic  animals  involves  their  transporation  in 
weighty  tanks  of  their  natural  element,  which  moreover  must  be  kept 
pure  in  transit.  This  compulsory  procedure  is  always  expensive. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  handling  of  fishes  and  other  strictly 
aquatic  creatures  intended  for  exhibition  alive  can  seldom  be  entrusted 
to  fishermen.  The  untrained  collector  fails  to  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  taking  those  precautions  in  capture  and  shipment  which 
are  necessary  for  success.  Aquatic  animals  must  reach  their  destina- 
tion not  merely  alive,  but  able  to  endure  the  conditions  of  captivity, 
always  more  or  less  unfavorable  to  wild  creatures. 

In  addition  to  the  necessity  of  guarding  the  water  supply  of  an 
aquarium  every  hour  of  the  twenty-four,  and  the  daily  care  of  the 
living  exhibits,  the  staff  of  a large  aquarium  has  the  added  duties  of 
a public  museum.  There  are  crowds  of  visitors  to  be  looked  after, 
supplies  to  be  purchased,  machinery  to  be  renewed,  and  a heavy 
correspondence  with  the  public,  the  press,  and  Avith  zoologists  work- 
ing in  many  lines.  There  are  also  labels,  circulars,  and  pamphlets 
to  be  prepared.  The  duties  of  clerk,  book-keeper,  stenographer,  etc., 
are,  of  course,  similar  to  the  duties  of  such  employes  in  other  museums. 

In  the  matter  of  assistance  to  teachers  of  biology  alone,  the  New 
York  Aquarium  has  stocked  small  marine  aquaria  in  more  than  three 
hundred  school  houses  in  Greater  New  York.  The  seashore  col- 
lecting for  this  work  goes  on  summer  and  winter. 

Much  of  the  work  in  an  aquarium  is  not  different  from  that  of  the 
average  curator  in  a large  museum  of  natural  history,  but  we  believe 
the  duties  of  an  aquarium  curator  to  be  more  difficult,  as  all  the 
exhibits  in  his  department  are  living,  moving  creatures,  to  be  catered 
for  according  to  their  special  needs. 

The  feeding  of  as  large  a collection  of  fishes  as  that  maintained  at 
the  New  York  Aquarium  is  a matter  involving  no  small  amount  of 
labor  and  expense.  The  food  consists  of  meat,  fish,  clams,  sliced, 
chopped,  or  minced  as  may  be  necessary  to  suit  the  size  of  the  speci- 
mens. The  whole  collection  is  fed  carefully  in  order  that  there  may 
not  be  an  unnecessary  amount  of  food  left  unconsumed,  which 
would  have  to  be  removed  to  prevent  its  affecting  the  water.  Much 
of  the  food  used  in  an  aquarium  is  obtainable  in  the  markets  and 
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consists  largely  of  food  fishes  such  as  cod  and  herring.  Preference 
is  naturally  given  to  the  cheaper  kinds  of  fish  when  the  supply  of 
such  is  abundant  and  when  they  are  of  such  a character  that  they 
can  be  cut  and  prepared  to  advantage.  Very  little  meat  is  required, 
but  clams  are  used  in  great  quantities.  In  addition  to  such  foods 
as  are  procured  in  the  markets,  a considerable  supply  of  natural  live 
food  is  brought  in  from  the  adjacent  bays  and  shores  by  the  aquarium 
collector,  consisting  of  minnows,  shrimps,  mussels,  crabs,  marine 
worms,  small  soft  clams,  and  beach  fleas  or  amphipods.  More  or 
less  live  food  is  always  kept  on  hand  in  reserve  tanks.  In  summer 
when  live  food  is  easily  obtained,  a great  deal  of  it  is  used,  being 
better  for  the  collection  in  general,  while  in  winter  a larger  amount 
of  market  food  is  necessarily  consumed. 

The  interesting  little  sea  horses,  usually  to  be  found  at  the  aquarium, 
can  be  kept  to  good  advantage  only  when  they  are  well  supplied  with 
Ganimarus,  a very  minute  crustacean  secured  by  gathering  along  the 
beaches  bunches  of  fine  sea-moss,  which  they  inhabit.  The  sea 
horses  in  the  tanks  are  usually  seen  on  the  bottom  picking  this 
minute  life  from  the  algae.  Even  under  the  best  conditions  it  is 
difficult  to  supply  the  sea  horses  with  a sufficient  variety  of  the  live 
food  required,  and  specimens  have  seldom  lived  longer  than  a year. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  longer  a sea  horse  tank  can  be  left  without 
cleaning,  the  better  are  the  chances  for  maintaining  colonies  of 
Gammarus  for  its  food. 

Young  trout  and  salmon  in  the  fish  hatchery  are  fed  successfully 
on  minced  liver,  and  they  are  also  very  fond  of  herring  roe.  At  the 
New  York  Aquarium  herring  roe  has  proved  to  be  an  excellent  food 
for  young  whitefish. 

All  the  fish  food  from  the  markets  is  headed  and  eviscerated  before 
being  cut  up,  as  market  fish  are  frequently  kept  too  long  for  any 
part  of  the  viscera  to  be  wholesome. 

The  cost  of  the  market  food  used  at  the  aquarium,  averages  about 
$150  a month.  The  various  kinds  of  live  food  brought  in  by  the 
collector  in  connection  with  his  regular  work  of  capturing  specimens 
for  exhibition  is  valued  at  about  half  that  amount. 

The  natural  food  of  most  fishes  consists  chiefly  of  other  fishes, 
which  may  at  times  be  their  own  young.  Fishes  in  general  are  feeders 
on  animal  life,  and  their  food  supply  includes  practically  the  whole 
aquatic  fauna.  Fishes  may  be  described  as  not  only  piscivorous 
and  insectivorous,  but  as  feeders  on  crustaceans,  mollusks  and  worms. 
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Plants  do  not  constitute  much  of  their  food,  although  a few  kinds 
feed  freely  on  them,  such  as  buffalo  fishes,  carps,  and  minnows.  The 
young  of  many  fishes  nibble  at  tender  plant  shoots. 

The  New  York  Aquarium,  apparently  the  largest  institution  of  the 
kind  and  having  about  one  hundred  exhibition  tanks,  usually  exhibits 
about  two  hundred  kinds  of  fishes  and  other  aquatic  vertebrates. 
The  total  number  of  specimens  in  the  building  usually  exceeds 
four  thousand.  The  aquarium  is  open  every  day  in  the  year,  and 
its  attendance  for  many  years  has  exceeded  five  thousand  persons 
a day.  There  are  generally  twenty-five  or  more  employes  on  regular 
duty.  The  library,  attached  to  the  director’s  office,  contains  about 
one  thousand  volumes  and  is  limited  to  works  relating  to  fishes  and 
aquatic  life  in  general. 


The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to  an  inspection  of  the 
Aquarium  and  an  informal  smoker. 

SESSION  OF  WEDNESDAY,  MAY  23 
Morning 

The  morning  session  was  called  to  order  by  President  Howland  at 
10  a.m.  The  general  topic  of  this  session  was  “ Museum  Instruction.” 
The  program  was  prepared  especially  with  reference  to  the  interests 
of  the  group  of  museum  instructors  who  affiliated  with  the  Associa- 
tion at  the  Washington  meeting  in  1916.  In  connection  with  this 
subject  there  was  a special  exhibition  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  including  posters,  photographs,  printed  information,  etc., 
relating  to  the  educational  work  of  museums  whose  instructors  have 
been  members  of  this  group.  The  purpose  of  the  exhibit  was  to  give 
opportunity  for  a survey  of  the  educational  activities  of  a number 
of  museums. 

The  Chair  introduced  Professor  Homer  E.  Keyes  of  Dartmouth 
College,  who  presented  the  first  paper  as  follows: 

COMMERCIAL  TENDENCIES  AND  AN  ESTHETIC 
STANDARD  IN  EDUCATION 

I once  had  a young  friend,  who,  after  graduating  from  college, 
entered  his  father’s  business — the  most  considerable  department 
store  in  a thriving  city  of  the  second  class.  Early  pride  and  enthu- 
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siasm  still  mantled  him  when  he  took  me  through  the  place;  milli- 
nery and  phonographs,  shoes  and  toys,  and,  particularly,  miles  of 
rugs  and  carpets,  furlongs  of  draperies,  and  acres  of  furniture.  The 
store  gloried  in  its  repute  for  the  largest  assortment  of  these  things 
within  three  states. 

It  was  something  of  a new  experience  to  me  to  observe  a commercial 
enterprise  of  the  kind  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  owners,  and  to 
note  their  manifest  satisfaction  in  every  aspect  of  it.  Statistics 
certainly  proved  the  primacy  of  the  place,  and  I trust  that  I appeared 
sufficiently  overwhelmed  by  their  indisputable  majesty  as  they  were 
arrayed  before  me.  But  my  mind  was  really  busy  with  something 
else. 

Here  were  great  show  windows  dominating  a chief  thoroughfare. 
Here  likewise  were  endless  display  counters  and  exhibit  rooms  allur- 
ingly arrayed  to  encounter  and  to  arrest  the  eye  of  daily  passing 
thousands.  To  me,  at  least,  the  implication  seemed  plain:  Back  of 
these  goods  stood  the  reputation  of  a great  house  vouching  for  them 
at  all  points  and  urging  (politely,  subtly,  of  course,  but  none  the 
less  urging)  their  purchase.  And  the  public,  relying  upon  this  rep- 
utation, was,  every  hour  in  the  day,  accepting  the  store  as  chief 
mentor  in  establishing  standards  not  only  of  utility  and  value  but 
of  taste.  The  influence  of  my  friend  and  my  friend’s  father  was, 
through  the  medium  of  their  business  enterprise,  extending  into 
virtually  every  home,  big  and  little,  important  and  unimportant,  in 
the  city.  The  weight  of  responsibility  upon  these  two  amiable 
gentlemen  which  this,  after  all,  somewhat  obvious  fact  involved 
impressed  me  so  much  that  I asked  my  friend  if  it  weighed  at  aU 
upon  him.  But  he  only  looked  at  me  with  a cold  and  fishy  eye. 
“We  sell  the  public  what  it  wants,”  he  said,  “and  our  prices  bear 
comparison  with  those  of  any  department  store  in  the  United  States.” 

At  present,  the  three  most  potent  educative  forces  among  us  are, 
I believe,  the  newspapers  (and  certain  magazines),  the  movies,  and 
the  department  stores.  The  motto  of  each  of  them  is  “We  sell  the 
public  what  it  wants.”  It  has  to  be.  Recently  you  may  have  read, 
as  I did,  of  an  idealistic  Japanese  editor  who  omitted  from  his  paper 
all  mention  of  a certain  gaudily  tinted  and  highly  flavored  scandal, 
the  details  of  which  he  felt  would  be  debasing  to  his  readers.  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  outcome  of  this  highly  altruistic  experiment,  his 
readers  immediately  discovered  the  omission,  and,  being  obliged  to 
satisfy  their  curiosity  by  expenditures  for  rival  journals,  set  up  a 
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hullabaloo  that  nearly  wrecked  the  idealist  and  his  paper  into  the 
bargain. 

About  a month  ago  there  was  held  in  this  city  a convention  of 
business  and  educational  bodies  for  the  purpose,  according  to  report, 
of  discovering  means  “to  crystallize  into  action  a nation-wide  cam- 
paign to  encourage,  by  product,  precept,  and  practice,  a higher 
standard  of  furnishing  in  American  homes.”  To  this  end  some  five 
hundred  business  organizations  are  about  to  set  forth  on  a culturistic 
war  path.  Without  troubling  overmuch  as  to  the  miracle  implicit 
in  “crystallizing  into  action,”  we  cannot  help  wondering  what 
internal  revolution  the  union  of  these  five  hundred  manufacturers  is 
to  undergo,  what  standards  it  will  erect  for  itself,  what  eradicative 
censorship  establish,  before  it  will  actively  cooperate  for  the  bene- 
ficent invasion  of  the  American  home.  That  question  apparently 
did  not  arise  in  the  meeting.  Some  very  able  business  men  spoke  of 
the  necessity  for  preventing  infringement  upon  protected  designs; 
and  some  very  learned  educators  spoke  rather  vaguely,  but  with 
most  affectionate  respect,  about  art — as  learned  educators  will,  unde^ 
pressure  of  necessity.  But  I observed  one  sentence  of  comment  that 
is  worth  a moment’s  pause.  It  is  this:  “In  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  homes,  it  is  the  woman  who  puts  art  into  the  home.  The 
measure  of  her  success  depends  entirely  upon  her  opportunity  for 
education.” 

I have  a ghastly  suspicion  that  a good  many  of  those  who  are 
behind  the  home-elevating  movement  are  filled  with  the  gladsome 
belief  that  the  home  is  a place  where  art  may  be  put,  and  that  art  is 
something  that  may  be  lugged  about  in  gripsack  or  trunk  and  put 
wherever  yawns  an  artless  void.  And  I presume  that  such,  very  largely, 
is  the  public  attitude. 

The  idea  that  art  is  not  a substance  but  an  emanation — a spirit 
if  you  will,  inherent  in  nothing,  a vibration  of  beauty  set  in  motion 
by  the  interplaying  influence  of  things  brought  into  right  relations — 
is,  perhaps,  a little  difficult  to  grasp,  certainly  as  a guiding  principle 
in  trade,  where  volume  production  and  volume  sales  are  the  essential 
desiderata.  One  can  look  to  keen  manufacturers  to  recognize  de- 
mands and  to  cater  to  them.  But  the  education  of  the  taste  which 
produces  those  demands  ought  not  to  be  left  to  them.  There  is  too 
much  danger  that  it  will  prove  a taste  for  novelty  rather  than  for 
excellence. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  woman  whose  opportunity  for  education 
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measures  her  ability  to  “put  art  into  the  home.”  We  can  admit, 
without  much  discussion,  that,  in  so  far  as  the  woman  is  usually  the 
home  maker,  the  surroundings  which  represent  her  various  environ- 
mental adjustments  will  afford  a fair  index  to  her  esthetic  cultivation. 
Her  means  of  acquiring  this  cultivation  are  manifold.  First,  there  are 
weekly  and  monthly  publications  innumerable  to  tell  what  is  being 
done  and  to  inculcate  proper  notions  by  picture  and  caption. 
By  this  means  she  learns  that  since  the  purpose  of  the  dining  room 
is  to  suggest  indifference  to  bodily  appetites,  the  coloring  should  be 
in  softly  spiritualized  tones;  also  that  a sausage-shaped  pillow  deftly 
placed  on  the  floor  of  a hall  bedroom  always  imparts  an  air  of  spacious- 
ness. She  also  derives  the  esthetic  and  economical  suggestion  that 
no  home  is  really  happy  without  a breakfast  room.  The  Sunday 
news-sheet  gives  hints  on  cretonnes,  interspersed  with  lists  of  tested 
receipts  for  the  weekly  viands  of  the  family,  and  unerring  directions 
for  removing  inkstains  from  upholstery.  There  is  likewise  a con- 
stantly waxing  library  of  sprightly  and  often  excellent  books. 

In  addition  to  literary  sources  of  information,  there  are  the  lady’s 
usual  friends,  whose  reach  is  much  the  same  as  her  own,  and  a few 
besides  who  think  their  own  thoughts  and  do  their  own  way  and, 
while  interesting,  are  considered  dangerous.  And  lastly,  there  are 
those  vast  industrial  colleges,  the  department  stores,  no  one  of  which 
can  be  considered  really  complete  without  its  exemplification  of  the 
current  mode  in  a “house  bombastic”  or  a “house  tootling.”  Of 
course  there  are,  too,  those  professional  beauty  doctors,  the  decorators, 
ready  to  supply  an  adequate  complexion  where  none  existed  before, 
but  their  function  is  surgical  rather  than  educative. 

Certainly  our  home  maker  has  plenty  to  choose  from,  and  has  it 
brought  directly  to  her  door.  But,  the  larger  the  chance,  often  the 
more  difficult  the  selection.  No  two  persons’  needs  are  the  same. 
How  then  make  the  proper  adjustments  necessary  to  suitability  to 
existing  circumstance?  The  problem  of  establishing  a satisfactory 
standard  remains. 

When  all  else  fails,  we  fall  back  upon  public  education.  It  must 
be  within  its  province  not  only  to  instruct  in  the  three  R’s,  in  hygiene, 
breadmaking,  and  the  theory  of  government,  but  to  impart,  or  rather 
to  develop,  high  standards  of  esthetic  taste.  That  sounds  like  quite 
a program  of  responsibilities.  Quite  likely  it  is  an  impossible  one; 
but  certainly  we  have  increasingly  elaborate  courses  of  art  teaching 
in  our  public  schools,  and  it  seems  pertinent  to  inquire  to  what  end, 
unless  it  be  the  elevation  of  public  taste. 
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Somewhere  in  the  vocabulary  of  those  who  practice  the  “science 
of  being  pedagogs,”  as  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  academic 
days,  once  phrased  it,  I have  heard  the  test  expression  applied  to  a 
subject  of  school  study:  “Does  it  function  with  life?”  Like  all  other 
simple  linguistic  poultices  to  ease  the  pains  of  thought,  I have  tried 
to  keep  this  one  on  my  index  expurgatorius.  But  it  refuses  thus  to 
be  shelved.  It  is  too  apt.  Personally,  however,  I should  apply 
the  query  as  a test  to  teaching  and  not  to  subjects  taught;  for  all 
subjects,  since  they  are,  in  one  way  or  another,  bom  of  human  endeavor, 
must  function  with  life.  But  the  teaching  of  them  may  not.  Hence 
\^e  find  our  young  people,  after  years  of  struggle  with  French  and 
German,  unable  to  speak  these  languages;  after  years  of  encounter  with 
English,  meagerly  expressing  themselves  in  a patois  of  slang;  after 
years  of  “learning”  art,  quite  incapable  of  exercising  esthetic  dis- 
crimination. Now  it  may  be  that  art  teaching  in  the  public  schools 
is  not  for  the  purpose  of  developing  taste.  It  certainly  was  not 
when,  in  the  days  of  my  youth,  I attended  public  school  in  Brooklyn. 
But  if  it  is  not  mainly  for  that  purpose,  I fancy  that  equally  good 
results  could  be  obtained  with  far  less  cost  in  other  ways. 

I have  laid  stress,  too,  upon  good  taste  as  expressed  in  the  home 
and  in  homely  surroimdings,  because  I believe  this  to  be  fundamental 
to  civic  good  taste  and  to  most  community  progress  in  the  direction 
of  social  consciousness;  and  further,  because  I have  observed  that 
studies  in  design  and  composition,  and  in  reproducing  and  occasion- 
ally interpreting  the  outward  aspect  of  things,  seem  often  to  carry 
no  farther  than  themselves.  At  best,  such  practice  as  the  schools 
can  give  in  these  things,  even  where  the  visible  results  indicate  con- 
siderable latent  sense  of  relationships  and  no  small  manual  dexterity, 
can  provide  little  more  than  the  grammar  and  rhetoric  of  art:  to 
serve,  on  the  one  hand,  in  rare  instances  as  the  tools  of  genuine  creative 
expression,  and  on  the  other,  as  keys  to  adequate  understanding. 

In  either  case  the  corrective  stimulant  of  intelligent  contact  with 
the  best  that  has  been  done  is  indispensable.  Whatever  the  line  of  his 
endeavor,  the  pupil  should  be  encouraged  to  compare  his  results  with 
those  obtained  by  master  craftsmen.'  There  is  no  better  way  for  him 
to  come  into  knowledge  of  patient  thoroughness  in  workmanship  and 
justness  in  arrangement  and  proportion.  And  this  is  one  thing,  I 
believe,  for  which  museums  exist:  to  provide  material  for  comparison. 
We  are  just  beginning  to  find  this  out.  It  was  the  museum  folk  who 
first  made  the  discovery  that  their  function  is  not  that  of  Cerberus 
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guarding  against  intrusion  the  shadowy  place  of  dead  and  forgotten 
things;  now  they  offer  invitations  more  generous  than  our  educational 
system  is  fully  competent  to  accept.  Our  school  children  learn  to  use 
libraries  as  natural  aids  in  all  their  studies.  They  still  look  upon 
museums  as  places  to  be  wandered  through  till  feet  ache  and  eyes 
rebel  and  the  long  procession  of  the  past  has  undergone  indiscriminate 
and  exhausting  review.  And  so  do  most  grown-ups.  There  is  even 
now  a great  deal  of  reference  work  done  from  lithograph  plates  in 
public  libraries  that  should  be  done  at  first  hand  in  museums.  Reform 
in  that  direction  has  taken  place  'in  this  very  museum  of  natural 
history,  and,  as  I understand  it,  in  the  face  often  of  stupid  indifference 
and  opposition. 

Every  step  in  art,  then,  which  our  public  school  children  take 
should  have  its  museum  reference,  just  as  every  step  in  history  or 
literature  has  its  library  reference.  I do  not  argue,  of  course,  for  the 
ehmination  of  contemporary  exemplification;  but  it  should  be  used 
sparingly  and,  again,  only  against  the  backgroimd  which  the  museum 
can  supply.  What  is  modern  is  to  the  average  contemporary  eye 
excellent,  whether  it  is  in  fact  or  not.  A certain  superficial  cleverness 
and  smartness  is  easily  mistaken  for  genuine  excellence,  and  imitation 
of  an  effective  style  too  readily  supplants  sincere  self  discernment. 

Of  course  it  may  be  argued  that  the  procedure  recommended  is 
sure  to  prove  destructive  of  original  freshness  and  naivete.  My 
answer  is  that,  technically,  there  is  no  such  quality  in  art  worth  the 
name.  The  materials  used  may  be  restricted  to  lowest  possible  terms; 
convention  may  restrict  the  forms;  but  whether  we  have  a Papuan 
war  canoe,  an  Egyptian  cat,  an  early  Italian  Madonna,  or  a Sargent 
mural  melange,  if  it  is  worth  while  as  art  and  not  merely  as  a culture- 
historical  specimen,  it  wiU  exhibit,  within  the  scope  of  its  more  or 
less  clearly  defined  limitations,  a real  technical  mastery. 

How  to  link  more  closely  the  museum  and  the  public  educational 
scheme  of  things  I am  not  prepared  to  say.  Those  in  the  thick  of 
things  can  find  the  way  if  they  will.  Neither  am  I sure  that  I know 
whither  my  remarks  lead.  But  this  I do  know;  that  while  we  delib- 
erate here,  the  world  that  we  understand  is  in  dissolution.  Those 
who  will  be  called  upon  to  reconstitute  it  are  the  young  people  in  the 
schools  today.  And  in  so  far  as  the  world  democracy,  which  we  are 
told  is  to  ensue,  shall  be  progressive  rather  than  stagnant,  responsibly 
constructive  rather  than  anarchical,  noble  rather  than  debased,  de- 
pends, in  no  small  measure,  upon  the  standards  which  we  educators 
of  today  are  able  to  make  a part  of  their  lives. 
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May  you  who  are  the  custodians  and  interpreters  of  man’s  handi- 
work, of  man’s  revelation  of  beauty  since  the  dawn  of  time,  have 
opportimity  to  bear  your  share  of  this  high  responsibility. 


The  second  paper  was  presented  by  Miss  Ann  E.  Thomas,  assist- 
ant in  the  department  of  education,  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  as  follows: 

MUSEUM  INSTRUCTION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Instruction  for  the  blind  at  The  American  Museum  of  Natura 
History  is  so  arranged  that  both  the  children  in  the  public  schools 
and  the  adult  population  of  Greater  New  York  may  take  advantage 
of  its  opportunities.  In  the  grades  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx 
and  in  the  Washington  Street  School,  Newark,  N.  J.,  there  are  approxi- 
mately ninety  totally  or  partially  blind  little  folk,  while  in  New  York 
City  the  number  of  sightless  adults  reached  by  the  Museum  ap- 
proaches seven  himdred.  The  school  children  are  aided  in  their 
classroom  work  by  circulating  collections  of  mammals,  minerals, 
birds,  and  large  relief  globes  of  the  world;  for  special  lessons,  they 
come  at  regular  intervals  to  the  Museum;  the  adults,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  invited  to  free  evening  lectures  carefully  adapted  to  their 
needs. 

Experimental  instruction  for  the  blind  began  with  the  opening, 
in  1909,  of  a museum  room  especially  arranged  for  those  who  “see” 
with  their  fingers.  In  1910,  the  Jonathan  Thome  Memorial  Firnd 
was  given  to  support  the  work.  The  bequest  pays  all  expenses;  not 
only  those  for  lectures,  teachers,  and  illustrative  material,  but  also 
the  carfares  of  children  and  adults  who  could  not  otherwise  afford 
to  come.  At  present,  because  of  the  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
organized  adult  attendance  during  musernn  hours  (9  a.m.  to  5 p.m.), 
the  room  for  the  blind  has  been  given  up;  class  work  for  the  children 
in  the  office  of  the  instructor  and  lectures  in  the  auditorium  for  adults 
give  broader  fields  for  usefulness. 

Two  principles  underly  the  work  carried  on  for  the  blind:  talks 
and  lectures  are  (1)  so  selected  that  they  bring  topics  of  interest, 
pleasure,  and  profit  to  the  every-day  life  of  the  blind  person,  and  (2) 
so  illustrated  in  detail  by  objects  that  may  be  felt,  or,  as  in  the  case 
of  bird  songs,  by  music  that  may  be  heard,  that  the  blind  can  readily 
visualize  the  subject  under  discussion.  It  is  the  application  of 
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these  two  principles  that  has  directed  the  instruction  into  its  present 
channels,  although,  of  course,  it  is  not  necessarily  limited  to  these 
in  its  future  development. 

Blind  children  from  the  public  schools  come  to  the  museum  for 
instruction.  Each  class  receives  individual  attention,  thus  giving 
the  teacher  opportunity  to  select  lesson  subjects  suitable  to  her 
needs.  This  is  quite  necessary,  as  the  ages,  degree  of  blindness,  and 
average  intelligence  of  the  pupils  vary  considerably  within  the 
different  groups.  Moreover,  the  small  number  of  pupils — from  nine 
to  twelve  in  a class — makes  it  possible  for  each  child  to  “see”  every 
article  under  discussion.  At  the  day  and  hour  convenient  for  them, 
the  children  with  their  teacher  and  guides  visit  the  museum.  The 
lessons  are  conducted  by  museum  docents,  and  in  the  spring  course 
of  this  year  five  topics  were  selected  by  each  class  from  the  following 
list  of  ten  talks  on  nature  study,  geography  and  travel,  industrial 
life  and  history:  (1)  Our  Native  Birds.  Birds  of  New  York,  their 
nests  and  songs.  (2)  The  Solar  System..  Its  origin,  the  sun,  the  plan- 
ets and  their  satellites,  illustrated  by  a planetarium.  (3)  Flowers 
of  the  Springtime.  Fresh  flowers  from  the  woods  and  flelds.  (4) 
How  Our  Fur  Friends  Spent  the  Winter.  Some  of  the  animals  which 
hibernate  (the  bear,  woodchuck,  etc).  {S)  A Trip  to  China.  Houses, 
clothing,  doUs,  etc.,  from  China.  (6)  A Journey  in  Mexico.  Houses, 
clothing,  basketry,  pottery,  etc.,  from  Mexico.  (7)  Methods  of 
Transportation.  Models  of  boats,  steam  engines,  pack  horses,  a 
small  hydroplane,  and  the  Panama  Canal.  (8)  The  Story  of  Cotton, 
Wool,  and  Silk.  Cotton,  wool,  and  silk  from  the  raw  material  to  the 
finished  fabric.  (9)  How  Cloth  is  Woven.  Model  looms  and  ex- 
amples of  plain  weaving,  twiUs,  etc.  (10)  The  Way  in  Which  Primi- 
tive People  Live.  The  food,  com,  mortars  and  pestles,  fire  drills, 
and  homes  of  some  of  the  American  Indian  tribes. 

Not  only  do  the  children  come  to  the  museum,  but  the  museum,  by 
its  circulating  collections,  is  carried  to  them.  Nature  study  material 
— Native  Birds,  Small  Mammals,  Minerals  and  Rocks — ^large  relief 
globes  of  the  world,  and  plaster  cast  models  (which,  however,  are  too 
perishable  to  be  of  continuous  service)  are  delivered  at  the  schools 
to  be  used  during  the  lesson  hours  as  the  teachers  desire. 

The  constant  moving  of  the  blind  of  a great  city,  their  sickness, 
helplessness,  poverty,  and  inability  to  face  inclement  weather  make 
it  difficult  to  reach  them  except  by  lectures.  The  museum  has  a 
directory  of  the  names  of  about  seven  hundred  blind  persons,  which 
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it  endeavors  constantly  to  revise.  With  the  aid  of  this  and  the 
various  charitable  institutions  of  New  York  City  it  gets  its  invitations 
into  the  hands  of  all  interested  adults.  The  lectures  are  free.  They 
are  given  in  the  evening  and  Boy  Scouts  kindly  volunteer  to  act  as 
guides.  Carfare  to  and  from  the  museum  is  provided  whenever 
necessary.  Among  the  speakers,  during  the  last  few  years,  have 
been  Ernest  Harold  Baynes,  Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes,  Ernest  Thomp- 
son Seton,  Charles  Crawford  Gorst,  and  G.  Clyde  Fisher.  Before 
the  talk,  the  animals,  birds,  or  flowers  about  which  the  lecturer  is  to 
speak  are  on  exhibition  in  the  hall  where  they  may  be  carefully  handled 
under  guidance. 

Indications  of  the  value  of  the  instruction  reach  the  museiun 
occasionally.  Sometimes  they  come  from  the  happy  faces  of  the 
blind  as  they  leave  the  foyer  with  their  hands  full  of  flowers;  some- 
times a social  worker  reports  that  an  old  lady  has  said  that  her  visits 
to  the  museum  offer  her  her  only  opportunity  of  “going  out.”  The 
average  attendance  at  the  evening  lectures  is  three  hundred  blind 
and  guides. 

From  the  school  children,  of  course,  the  museum  gets  direct  expres- 
sion of  the  helpfulness  of  the  work.  The  teachers  are  regular  in  their 
attendance  and  the  classes  write  compositions  based  on  the  lessons. 
For  the  1917  spring  term,  the  total  number  of  blind  and  guides  has 
been  about  three  hundred  and  fifty.  Perhaps  quotations  from  two  let- 
ters received  this  year  will  best  give  a summary  of  the  worth  of  museum 
instruction  for  the  blind.  “A  shout  of  joy  went  up  when  I read  your 
letter  to  the  class.  They  have  been  asking  when  they  were  going  to 
the  museum.”  “General  class  instruction  is  easier  because  of  their 
visits  to  the  museum.  Children  of  little  experience  in  life  and  meagre 
opportunity  for  general  information  speak  with  some  ease  and 
familiarity  of  animals,  birds,  people,  and  customs  about  which  they 
have  been  informed  under  your  guidance.  I thank  you  heartily 
in  behalf  of  these  children  who  scarcely  realize  to  what  extent  you 
are  broadening  their  horizon.” 


In  response  to  a question  as  to  what  has  been  done  in  helping  the 
blind  to  appreciate  objects  of  art  rather  than  those  connected  with 
geography  or  the  sciences,  Mrs.  Agnes  L.  Vaughan  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  stated  that  the  Metropolitan  Museum  has 
offered  talks  on  sculpture,  music,  and  other  art  subjects  to  the  adult 
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blind  and  to  the  children  from  the  public  schools.  These  talks  are 
illustrated  with  material  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  the  blind. 
Mrs.  Vaughan  stated  that  this  work  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  is 
not  as  thoroughly  organized  as  the  work  described  by  Miss  Thomas 
at  the  American  Museum.  Mr.  Kent  spoke  of  the  unusual  ability 
of  some  of  the  blind  to  appreciate  the  artistic  quality  of  sculpture. 

The  four  papers  following  show  a development  of  experiments  in 
the  use  of  museums  for  instruction  in  the  history  of  civilization. 
This  subject  was  first  presented  to  the  Association  at  the  Milwaukee 
meeting  in  1914  in  a series  of  papers  arranged  by  Miss  Anna  D. 
Slocum.  Progress  in  the  experiment  was  reported  at  the  Washington 
meeting  in  1916. 

The  first  paper  of  this  series  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Agnes  L. 
Vaughan,  instructor  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  as  follows: 

CORRELATING  INSTRUCTION  IN  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF 

MUSEUMS 

The  expanding  scope  of  museum  instruction  constantly  offers 
new  possibilities  for  broadening  further  the  field  of  activity,  and 
today  I wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  one  of  these  suggestions 
for  increasing  the  usefulness  of  our  work. 

Many  museums  of  all  classes  have  established  correlation  with 
school  courses,  but  as  far  as  I know  there  has  not  been  such  coopera- 
tion between  the  different  kinds  of  museums  in  a community.  In 
referring  to  different  kinds  of  museums,  I have  in  mind  particularly 
those  devoted  to  natural  history  and  ethnography,  to  industries, 
including  modem  industrial  processes  and  machinery,  and  to  arts. 
In  many  instances  the  community  is  served  by  one  institution  which 
contains  more  than  one  or  perhaps  all  of  these  subjects  under  one 
roof.  In  such  museums  the  cooperation  is  simpler.  Where  the 
organization  is  not  unified,  as  in  New  York,  the  connection  between 
the  instruction  service  in  the  different  museums  consists  of  a friendly 
sympathy  with  the  purposes  of  the  work,  sometimes  a friendly  rivalry 
in  obtaining  results,  but  no  studied  combination  of  forces  to  achieve 
a larger  result. 

My  suggestion  is  that  the  instructors  in  the  different  kinds  of 
museums  in  a community  should  collaborate  in  preparing  a course 
of  study  in  their  museums  that  would  fit  into  school  work  and  would 
relate  the  different  parts  of  the  study  in  such  a manner  that  the 
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pupil  might  realize  the  unity  as  well  as  the  variety  of  man’s  interest. 
The  beginnings  of  things  could  be  articulated  with  the  most  highly 
developed  expression  of  art  or  of  mechanical  genius,  and  the  student 
roused  to  an  appreciation  of  man’s  invention  and  the  power  of  his 
application  throughout  the  existence  of  the  race.  Such  study  might 
help  to  instiU  a sense  of  the  dignity  of  labor  as  well  as  the  glory  of 
creative  achievement,  the  satisfaction  of  work  in  spite  of  the  drudgery 
of  modem  industry. 

What  should  be  the  method  of  the  collaboration?  What  subjects 
appear  suitable?  What  classes  of  students  would  be  benefited? 
The  method  may  consist  of  the  preparation  of  a course  of  study  on 
a selected  subject  to  be  carried  on  with  a group  of  persons  using 
museum  objects  and  related  material.  The  course  should  be  pre- 
pared by  the  instmctors  with  such  consultation  as  would  be  necessary 
to  make  the  course  unified.  The  outlines  would  refer  the  student  from 
one  chapter  of  the  subject  to  another  in  order  to  emphasize  the  unity 
of  the  whole  and  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  phases  which  follow. 

Let  me  give  an  example:  A class  in  commercial  geography  is 
studying  the  silk  industry.  The  entire  study  can  be  carried  on 
outside  of  the  schoolroom.  The  natural  history  museum  presents 
the  opening  chapters  in  the  study  of  the  silkworm,  its  life  history, 
culture,  history  of  culture,  and  distribution.  The  industrial  museum 
contributes  the  material  for  the  next  phase,  or  if  the  commimity 
lacks  a museum  of  industries  the  manufactories  may  be  utilized. 
Here  can  be  studied  the  processes  of  manufacture,  making  of  the 
thread,  weaving,  dyeing,  and  the  history  and  distribution  of  processes. 
The  art  museum  follows  with  a study  of  pattern;  the  principles  and 
history  of  design;  the  history  of  silk  in  Europe;  silk  fabrics  and  their 
uses,  as  in  costume,  furniture,  rugs,  etc.  The  study  could  be  com- 
pleted by  visits  to  shops  to  view  present  day  fabrics  and  note  designs. 
The  class  should  be  encouraged  or  required  to  make  notes  and  sketches 
and  to  procure  samples  of  present  day  fabrics  to  compare  with  the 
historic  for  texture,  quality  and  design. 

A number  of  subjects  suitable  for  museum  study  faU  under  the 
head  of  the  historj'^  of  civilization.  For  instance,  the  fulfilling  of 
man’s  needs: 
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FOOD 

The  Science  Museum: 

Materials. 

Primitive  preparation. 

Early  fire-making  methods. 

Primitive  utensils,  as  gourds,  shells,  stone  and  wooden  vessels, 
baskets,  pottery. 

The  Art  Museum: 

Utensils:  stone,  pottery.  The  principles  of  beauty  in  utility. 
Shape,  ornament. 

Connection  with  rites  and  ceremonies. 

CLOTHING 

The  Science  Museum: 

Skins;  shaping,  sewing,  ornament. 

Beaten  fibers. 

Woven  materials:  grasses,  unspun  fibers.  Spun  fibers.  Weav- 
ing. Uncut  costume  (here  reference  may  be  made  to  a phase 
of  the  study  to  follow  in  Greek  dress).  Design  and  ornament. 

The  Art  Museum: 

History  of  costume. 

Another  section  of  the  study  might  be  devoted  to  shelter,  completed 
in  an  outline  course  in  architecture ; or  in  furniture,  from  the  parfleche 
of  nomadic  North  American  Indians  to  the  splendid  cassone  of 
Renaissance  Italy. 

History  and  geography  are  our  mutual  contact  points  with  the 
lower  schools,  but  with  specialized  classes,  like  the  schools  of  design, 
we  find  our  common  ground  in  the  principles  of  art,  which  are  the 
same  whether  applied  to  barbaric  or  to  historic  patterns,  although 
yoimg  designers  sometimes  forget  this  fact  and  lose  sight  of  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  design  in  their  desire  for  novelty. 

If  people  like  Aztec  gods  instead  of  Greek  flames,  or  Peruvian 
potatoes  instead  of  Persian  pomegranates  on  their  brocades,  let  the 
designer  draw  potatoes,  but  let  him  remember  that  the  laws  of  design 
do  not  vary  with  the  motives  used. 

It  might  be  argued  that  this  instruction  is  the  duty  of  the  school 
and  not  of  the  museum,  but  museum  instruction  consists  chiefly 
of  exposition  of  its  collections,  which  would  include  analysis  of  design 
of  all  ornamented  surfaces,  whether  of  Cherokee  or  Chinese  origin. 
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Besides  the  regular  classes  in  public  and  private  schools,  I have 
in  mind  a special  group  of  students  who  would  benefit  by  the  collab- 
oration of  museum  instruction,  and  that  is  the  classes  from  the 
schools  of  salesmanship  in  the  large  department  stores.  There  are 
also  other  classes,  not  only  of  students,  but  of  such  groups  as  factory 
operatives,  whose  monotonous  repetition  of  the  same  motion  without 
a vision  of  the  finished  product  quenches  any  joy  in  work.  To  bring 
to  this  dull  labor  the  realization  of  its  place  in  a long  cycle  is  to  bring 
to  the  worker  pride  in  his  own  share  and  to  ennoble  the  drudgery 
of  commonplace  occupation. 


Miss  Delia  I.  Griffin,  director  of  the  Children’s  Museum  of  Boston, 
presented  the  following  paper: 

EXCHANGE  OF  MATERIAL  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  WORK 

It  is  not  necessary  to  present  before  this  body  any  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  growth  of  instruction  in  museums  during  the  past  ten 
years.  The  report  compiled  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  and 
pubhshed  during  the  past  winter  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  shows  in  most  illuminating  fashion  the  manner  in  which 
this  phase  of  work  has  come  to  the  fore  and  taken  an  important  place 
in  nearly  every  one  of  the  250  or  more  institutions  of  the  country. 
While  the  particular  form  this  instruction  assumes  may  differ  largely 
in  the  museums  of  art,  science,  and  history,  varying  from  talks  and 
stories  for  children  in  the  primary  school  to  lectures  for  the  college 
student,  one  problem  is  constantly  facing  the  instructor  who  carries 
on  this  work — that  of  obtaining  the  material  upon  which  to  base  his 
lectures. 

A few  of  the  wealthier  museums  can,  of  course,  secure  pictures, 
lantern  slides,  motion  picture  films,  and  other  aids,  to  an  unhmited 
extent.  But  many  a museum  has  been  unable  to  present  courses  of 
lectures  which  would  have  furthered  its  value  in  the  community 
greatly,  because  of  the  prohibitive  cost  of  illustrative  material.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  some  plan  of  cooperation  might  be  established 
whereby  articles  could  be  circulated  among  a group  of  museums  giving 
similar  lines  of  instruction,  and  thus  a maximum  of  material  secured 
at  a minimum  of  expense. 

Naturally,  every  growing  museum  does  gather  more  or  less  of  this 
material  for  its  educational  work  each  year,  even  though  the  supply 
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may  be  far  less  than  the  demand,  and  despite  the  fact  that  slides  or 
pictures  may  be  used  for  one  series  of  lectures  only  and  then  stored 
for  weeks  or  months  before  the  next  call  for  service  comes.  Also,  in 
the  consideration  of  this  problem  may  be  noted  the  fact  that  nearly 
every  museum  has  special  opportunities  for  securing  matter  that  is 
valuable  and  unique  and  that  could  not  be  gathered  by  other  institu- 
tions. In  view  of  these  points  which  have  been  in  the  minds  of 
museum  educators  for  some  time,  the  speaker  has  been  asked  to  pre- 
sent briefly  the  experience  of  a small  group  of  instructors  who  have 
been  exchanging  material  for  two  or  three  years,  and  to  bring  before 
the  Association  the  question  of  using  to  the  best  advantage  not  objects, 
but  ideas  and  subject  matter  for  educational  work. 

Four  illustrations  of  such  exchange  may  be  mentioned.  First, 
The  Children’s  Museum  of  Boston  has  an  exceptionally  good  collection 
of  Japanese  objects  selected  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  life, 
customs,  and  ideals  of  that  country.  By  a happy  combination  of 
circumstances,  we  have  received  a series  of  stories  or  talks  based  on 
this  exhibit  and  portraying  in  vivid  fashion  exactly  the  points  that 
should  be  at  command  of  the  instructor  who  takes  a class  to  these 
cases.  The  talks  were  written  by  a cultured  Japanese  who  has  lived 
some  years  in  America  and  who,  by  reason  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
two  countries,  his  acquaintance  with  museum  conditions,  and  his 
real  ability  for  entering  into  the  hfe  of  young  people,  has  been  able  to 
give  us  material  that  is  unique  for  its  truthfulness,  suggestiveness, 
and  utility.  These  stories,  which  are  used  in  one  form  or  another 
almost  every  week  in  the  Children’s  Museum,  have  also,  for  the 
nominal  cost  of  typewriting,  been  secured  by  the  museums  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  San  Diego,  Cal. 

A second  illustration:  The  Worcester  Art  Museum  has  for  some 
years  carried  on  a series  of  Saturday  lectures  which  have  proved  to 
be  very  popular  in  that  city.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Miss  Sawtelle, 
outlines  of  all  these  talks  were  sent  to  the  Children’s  Museum,  and  by 
their  aid  it  was  possible  to  give  a similar  series  to  the  young  people  of 
Boston,  with  probably  one-quarter  of  the  work  on  the  part  of  the 
instructor  that  would  otherwise  have  been  necessary. 

Illustration  number  three:  Last  month  the  speaker  was  asked  to 
address  a scientific  society  on  “The  Why  of  Children’s  Museums.” 
The  organization  was  about  thirty  years  old  and  several  of  the  audi- 
ence were  charter  members  accustomed  to  the  old  type  of  museum 
with  hushed  atmosphere  and  exhaustive,  if  not  exhausting,  series  of 
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specimens.  It  seemed  necessary  to  make  out  a strong  case  for  the 
museum  of  quite  a different  type  and  to  describe  the  work  of  more 
than  one  institution.  Therefore,  a request  for  lantern  slides  showing 
the  work  done  there  was  sent  to  the  Children’s  Museum  of  Brooklyn 
and  promptly  honored.  By  portraying  the  activities  of  the  two  insti- 
tutions it  was  possible  to  describe  the  functions  of  the  modern  museum 
definitely  and  convincingly,  as  the  comments  and  questions  of  the 
listeners  proved.  Without  the  slides  from  Brooklyn,  the  story  would 
have  been  much  hmited  and  have  lost  half  its  force. 

The  fourth  example  of  such  helpful  exchanges  is  found  in  the  use  of 
pictures,  a representative  collection  of  which  is  shown  on  screens 
outside  this  assembly  room.  After  these  pictures  have  been  used 
by  the  Children’s  Museum  we  trust  there  is  a much  larger  field 
before  them  in  the  form  of  exchange  material.  The  use  to  which 
these  pictures  are  to  be  put  and  the  purpose  in  securing  them  are 
outlined  in  a brief  sketch  by  Miss  Isabel  Butler,  who  made  the  selec- 
tion, as  follows: 

Rather  more  than  a year  ago,  a sub-committee  of  the  Woman’s  Education 
Association  determined  to  give  to  the  Children’s  hjuseum  of  Boston  a collection  of 
objects  illustrating  the  art  and  life  of  France,  supplemented  by  two  hundred  and 
fifty  photographs  of  French  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture,  suitable  for  the 
use  of  children.  On  inquiry  in  Paris,  it  was  found  that  in  this  time  of  stress  it  was 
impossible  to  collect  the  objects,  but  the  set  of  photographs,  though  somewhat 
incomplete,  has  reached  us.  How  such  a collection  may  be  used  as  a talisman  to 
history,  made  vivid  to  children  by  story-telling  or  plays,  used  as  stepping-stones 
to  the  appreciation  of  examples  of  French  art  in  larger  museums,  is  told  in  other 
papers.  It  is  for  us  to  consider  its  value  to  the  teacher  and  the  reason  for  choosing 
France  from  among  the  European  nations. 

French  art  attracts  us  by  both  its  continuity  and  its  variety.  It  can  not  be 
summed  up  in  any  one  period.  Other  European  nations  have  their  great  moment 
in  art  and  then  fall  asleep,  perhaps  for  centuries.  French  art  has  gone  on  from  age 
to  age;  but  it  is  always  coming  out  in  a new  place,  always  taking  us  by  surprise. 
One  is  hard  put  to  decide  whether  her  great  period  is  Gothic,  Classic,  or  Modern. 
But  always  the  work  goes  on,  and  always,  among  the  artists  who  feel  the  worth  of 
marching  in  line,  appear  those  who  take  delight  in  new  ventures. 

And  this  art  which  renews  itself  thus  with  each  century  is  of  special  interest  to 
the  student,  because  it  so  closely  follows  and  reflects  the  life  of  the  age  that  made  it. 
In  her  painting  there  is  a long  line  of  good  observers;  Fouquet,  Le  Nain,  Chardin, 
Millet,  Manet.  In  her  buildings  we  can  trace  the  chief  periods  of  her  history. 
Even  the  small  collection  of  photographs  here  exhibited  lets  us  follow  the  story 
of  France.  The  great  monuments  left  by  Rome,  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
northern  Rheims,  reminds  us  how  thoroughly  Gaul  was  Romanized,  and  why 
the  French,  to  this  day,  rank  as  a Latin  people.  The  long  break  in  the  art  of  build- 
ing denotes  the  barbarian  invasions;  the  Romanesque,  the  dominance  of  the  Church; 
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the  fortified  castles  epitomize  feudalism;  the  freer  Gothic  gives  us  the  growth  of 
guild  and  commune — the  rise  of  the  Third  Estate.  For  it  was  a popular  art, 
despite  its  soaring  idealism,  that  built  the  great  cathedrals,  which  still  dominate 
many  a town  of  northern  France.  Then  follows  the  Renaissance,  the  centraliza- 
tion of  govermnent,  the  decline  of  the  communes;  and  art  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  is  aristocratic,  a thing  to  delight  the  great  nobles — it  is  the  age 
of  palaces,  of  gracious  town  houses,  of  exquisite  painting.  But  at  the  end  of  this 
same  eighteenth  century,  France  developed  the  idea  of  democracy.  The  old 
society  was  broken  up,  and  after  the  revolution  and  the  empire,  art  becomes 
individualistic.  In  the  architecture  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  find  no  new  style 
but  the  revival  of  many.  In  painting  and  sculpture,  the  schools  follow  one  another 
in  quick  succession — romantic,  realistic,  impressionist;  each  recording  its  protest 
against  tradition,  its  plea  for  fresh  expression.  It  is  a long  story  to  review  so  hastily 
“Twenty  centuries,”  in  the  words  of  M.  Hourticq,  “of  fine  culture  and  active 
civilization,  of  life  during  which  a society  has  been  made  and  remade  continuously, 
and  has  decked  its  changing  manifestations  with  new  forms  of  beauty.” 

Yet  the  art  of  France,  for  all  it  follows  so  closely  her  own  national  life,  has  not 
been  an  isolated  art.  For  centuries  France  has  been  a land  to  which  people  have 
liked  to  go  and  one  where  they  have  found  much  to  learn.  After  Rome  went  dowii 
before  the  barbarians,  she  was  the  first  of  the  western  nations  of  Europe  to  find  herself, 
build  greatly,  to  express  herself  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  to  acquire  a sense  of  national 
life.  She  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  the  medieval  institutions  of  feudalism  and 
chivalry;  she  led  in  the  crusades,  she  thought  out  the  new  art  of  Gothic  building, 
the  new  art  of  intricate  verse-making,  the  new  art  of  short-story-telling — aU  these 
she  passed  on  to  her  neighbors.  And  still,  today,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages,  we  go  to 
her  for  ideals  and  for  craftsmanship.  Just  as,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  Chaucer 
learned  his  trade  of  story-telling  from  French  masters,  so  our  present  writers  look 
to  her  for  lessons  in  form;  our  young  architects  go  to  Paris  to  study;  our  painters 
have  learned  from  the  French  impressionists  to  let  the  sun  shine  out  on  their  can- 
vases. 

But  today,  in  speaking  of  France,  one  can  not  keep  the  present  moment  from 
our  mind.  Now  that  we  have  joined  hands  with  her  in  a great  struggle,  now  that 
she,  hard  pressed  and  invaded,  looks  to  us  for  help,  surely  it  is  the  time  for  us  to 
reckon  up  our  age-long  debt  to  her  who  for  centuries  has  done  much  for  all  the 
finer  sides  of  living.  Let  us  teach  our  children  to  know  her  by  the  grace  and  strength 
of  her  art.  Let  us,  by  studying  the  work  of  her  hands  and  her  brain,  recall  how 
long  she  has  stood  as  leader  and  teacher  to  Europe,  and  so  to  us — a teacher  who 
inspires  but  does  not  impose,  who  offers  us  not  a system  to  live  by  but  an  idea  to 
follow;  a leader  who  brings  us  gallantry  and  shrewd  sense,  ardor  and  an  indomitable 
endurance.  We  see  her  today  as  Kipling  saw  her; 

“Broke  by  every  known  mischance,  lifted  over  all 
By  her  light,  sane  joy  in  life,  the  buckler  of  the  Gaul; 

Furious  in  luxury,  merciless  in  toil, 

Tireless  with  strength  that  draws  from  her  untiring  soil, 

Strictest  judge  of  her  own  worth,  gentlest  of  man’s  mind. 

First  to  follow  truth  and  last  to  leave  old  truths  behind, — 

France,  beloved  of  every  soul  who  loves  his  fellow  kind.” 
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The  next  paper  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Laura  W.  L.  Scales,  museum 
instructor  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  as  follows: 

THE  MUSEUM’S  PART  IN  THE  MAKING  OF  AMERICANS 

If  there  may  be  a text  without  a sermon,  the  text  for  this  paper  is 
foimd  in  the  remark  of  a little  girl  who  was  visiting  the  Boston  art 
museum.  She  was  in  the  room  of  colonial  portraits,  and  while  she  was 
looking  up  at  the  faces  of  Washington  and  Adams,  Warren,  Hancock, 
and  “Dorothy  Q.,”  she  was  told  that  these  were  the  people  who  had 
made  the  beginnings  of  our  country  and  had  passed  it  on  to  us  to  con- 
tinue their  work.  “Oh,”  she  interrupted,  “but  America  is  all  finished 
now!” 

America  finished!  Until  three  years  ago,  it  seemed  merely  amusing 
— the  talk  of  such  little  girls — but  now,  as  we  echo  her  words,  we  pause, 
reahzing  how  seriously  we  have  been  “put  to  it”  to  find  out,  not  when 
was  America  finished,  but  what  and  where  is  America,  and  who  are 
Americans?  For  even  in  Boston  we  have  given  up  answering  these 
questions  by  referring  to  the  Mayflower.  From  every  comer  of  the 
globe  the  answers  had  been  coming  in  upon  us,  until  we  found  our- 
selves in  the  midst  of  a civilization  as  difficult  as  it  was  rich — a civiliza- 
tion which  presented  the  twin  problems  of  how  to  conserve  the  riches 
and  how  to  unify  the  peoples  poured  into  our  midst. 

It  is  only  a matter  of  course  that  museums  stand  ready  to  do  their 
part  toward  these  problems,  for  it  is  not  by  accident  that  a large  pro- 
portion of  museum  visitors  are  foreign-born.  The  immigrant  and  his 
child  want  the  museum;  the  Itahan  bride  from  her  far-away  quarter  of 
the  city  goes  there  still  in  her  orange  blossoms;  and  the  newly-arrived 
Russian  boy  goes  with  his  word  or  two  of  Enghsh;  and  a Madonna’s 
smile  or  a brass  icon  with  a bit  of  Russian  inscription  knits  for  them  their 
past  with  this  present.  For  where  so  clearly  as  in  the  museum  can  the 
immigrant  be  encouraged  to  believe  that  in  this  new  world  are  contin- 
ued the  good  things  of  his  old  one?  Enghshman,  Frenchman,  Japanese, 
Itahan,  Syrian — all  may  come  to  the  museum  and  feel  more  at  home 
than  the  native-born  American,  to  so  large  an  extent  do  their  countries 
furnish  the  materials  of  which  our  art  museums  are  made. 

But  it  is  not  only  because  he  finds  there  a familiar  object  that  the 
immigrant  goes  to  the  museum;  it  is  because  he  enjoys  the  things  he 
sees.  Appreciation  and  taste  are  his  long  inheritance;  it  is  second  na- 
ture to  a Japanese  to  care  for  flowing  line  and  to  a Spaniard  to  revel  in 
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color.  And  the  immigrant,  ignorant  and  unlettered  man  that  he  is,  has 
not  yet  learned  the  American  way  of  spelling  Art  with  a capital  letter 
and  setting  it  apart  for  women’s  clubs  and  moneyed  connoisseurs.  The 
eagerness  of  a class  of  little  Russian  Jewesses  is  a pleasant  thing  to  see. 
“Oh,”  they  exclaim,  when  the  docent  apologizes  for  keeping  them  a 
moment  beyond  the  hour,  “we  could  stay  here  seven  hours.” 

And  though  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  not  in  all  Itahans  a bent  toward 
painting,  nor  is  there  music  in  all  Germans,  nor  a literary  gift  in  every 
Englishman,  yet  there  is  undoubtedly  a diversity  of  gifts,  whether  of 
tongues  or  of  arts,  and  America  has  become  the  potential  heir  to  them 
all.  Will  she  accept  her  good  fortune?  Or,  as  the  Syrian  promptly 
discards  his  fez,  and  the  Italian  woman  her  scarf,  because  they  are  un- 
American,  must  they  also  learn  to  discard  as  bad  form  their  leisurely 
grace  of  manner,  their  craving  for  beauty,  their  simple  faith  in  things 
mystical? 

The  museum  is  here  to  help  voice  the  country’s  answer.  “Let  de- 
mocracy, if  need  be,  have  its  ready-made  American  clothes,”  one  can 
imagine  it  saying  as  its  doors  swing  open  to  offer  its  message  to  street 
and  school,  “ but  to  love  beautiful  color,  to  embroider  a tasteful  pattern, 
to  mold,  to  sing,  to  paint — these,  too,  are  ‘good  American.’  So  good 
are  they,  that  not  only  is  there  money  in  them,  but  opportunity  and 
honor  in  the  new  country;  so  highly  are  they  valued — the  museum  itself 
is  evidence — that  not  only  the  state  but  private  individuals  spend  thnir 
time  and  their  money  to  cherish  these  things.  America  has  need  of  the 
man  who  comes  to  make  beautiful  her  paths  as  well  as  to  dig  her  streets 
and  to  lay  her  sewers.”  And  if,  so  speaking,  the  museum  can  bring 
home  to  the  immigrant  his  chance  to  help  enrich  the  head  and  heart 
of  his  new  country  as  well  as  her  pockets,  to  serve  the  public  and  not 
merely  the  taskmaster  on  the  job,  will  it  not  be  giving  him  an  induce- 
ment toward  loyal  citizenship  to  which  be  is  eager  to  respond? 

The  concrete  ways  in  which  the  museum  tries  to  make  clear  its  mes- 
sage are  the  habitual  ways  of  its  daily  work,  with  merely  a change  of 
emphasis  or  an  added  effort  at  interpretation.  At  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  m Boston,  we  have  this  winter  been  keeping  in  mind  this 
work  with  the  citizen.  There  is  nothing  starthng  to  report,  but  a sum- 
mary of  what  has  been  done  may  open  up  an  exchange  of  ideas  to  further 
such  work. 

Lectures  to  foreigners  have  been  given  in  their  own  language,  both 
in  and  outside  the  museum,  with  the  use  of  lantern  sbdes  illustrating 
the  museum  collections.  Especially  interesting  is  the  work  done  on 
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his  own  initiative  by  an  Italian  among  Italians  of  the  suburbs.  Mr. 
Malgeri  has  shown  slides  of  the  Italian  paintings,  sculpture,  embroider- 
ies, laces,  ironwork,  etc.,  in  the  museum,  with  the  object,  as  he  put  it, 
to  help  his  people  “to  see  and  admire  the  works  of  their  old  country — 
lest  they  forget;  to  encourage  them  to  visit  the  museum  with  their 
friends,  both  as  an  intellectual  enjoyment  and  as  a duty  to  their  coim- 
try;  to  awaken  in  them  gratitude  to  the  museum,  which  is  the  work,  not 
of  the  government  as  in  Italy,  but  of  private  persons,  for  their  benefit; 
and  to  stimulate  them  by  examples  of  their  national  handicrafts  to 
good  works  of  their  own.”  He  reported  as  a prompt  result  of  his  lec- 
tures the  visit  to  the  museum  of  three  families  from  one  quite  distant 
suburb. 

A more  intensive  form  of  work  has  been  done  with  high  school  pupils. 
As  usual,  large  numbers  of  history  classes  have  come  to  supplement  the 
record  of  events  in  their  books  by  the  sight  of  related  objects.  In  such 
docent  work,  the  connection  with  the  ideals  of  citizenship  is  a matter 
of  stress  and  direction.  When  the  high  school  girl  answers,  “Yes,  I 
would  hke  my  history,  only  there  is  too  much  killing,”  the  docent  re- 
plies, “Yes,  that  is  why  you  come  to  the  museum,  to  see  the  other  side 
of  history — the  fives  of  the  people,  their  homes,  the  things  they  made 
and  used  and  cared  for,  to  see  Charles  I as  Van  Dyck  saw  him,  the 
beauty-loving  monarch,  not  the  king  who  started  a civil  war.” 

But  much  more  important  is  the  work,  now  three  years  old,  with 
pupils  from  high  schools  who  are  given  vocational  drawing  in  the  mu- 
seum. By  arrangements  with  the  school  committee,  they  are  allowed 
to  work  in  the  museum  five  afternoons  a week,  and  the  work  done  is 
credited  to  them  as  a school  course.  The  instruction  in  drawing — free- 
hand and  mechanical  and  from  casts — and  in  design  in  color  is  given 
by  members  of  the  museum  school  faculty;  the  pupils  are  chosen  by 
competition  from  drawings  done  in  the  grade  schools;  and  the  nominal 
tuition  has  so  far  been  met  by  gifts  from  friends  interested  in  the  plan. 
There  are  now  three  classes  at  work,  and  pupils  who  have  had  this  train- 
ing can,  of  course,  enter  the  museum  school  with  advanced  standing 
and  with  a decided  impetus  toward  future  success.  There  are  now  four 
such  pupils  in  the  school.  Some  of  the  names  make  their  own  com- 
ment on  the  relation  of  this  class  to  Americanization:  Elfbaum, 
Kolb,  Knudsen,  Murphy,  Zachrisson,  Rudolph  Bloom,  Frederstefano, 
and  the  like.  Their  teachers  feel  greatly  encouraged,  not  to  say  en- 
thusiastic, about  the  results  already  accomplished;  and  one  of  them 
who  has  had  a wide  experience  in  teaching,  reported  that  she  had  found 
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not  only  unequaled  interest  but  unusual  talent  in  this  class,  so  that 
she  prefers  it  to  all  her  other  work.  Probably  many  of  these  pupils 
will  take  up  commercial  design  because  of  its  quick  financial  returns, 
and  as  their  numbers  increase,  we  may  hope  to  see  their  mark  upon  our 
every-day  surroundings.  Already  one  of  the  boys  has  won  a hundred- 
doUar  prize  in  a competition  opened  to  Irigh  school  pupils  for  a poster 
for  a National  Electric  Exhibition. 

Again,  both  summer  and  winter,  we  have  had  our  stories  for  children 
from  city  playground,  settlement,  or  school.  The  summer  work  is, 
perhaps,  mainly  significant  because  of  numbers — six  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-six  having  come  to  us  last  summer — but  some  of 
the  stories  were  chosen  with  a patriotic  end  in  view.  This  winter  the 
subject  of  the  stories  has  been  definitely  America  and  citizenship. 
Their  plan  and  scope  were  partly  due  to  the  stimulus  given  by  the  new 
civic  work  of  the  Woman’s  Education  Association  of  Boston,  and  partly 
due  to  one  of  our  most  faitliful  boys.  “I  like  best  stories  about  Amer- 
ica,” he  said. 

Within  the  limitations  set  by  the  museum  collections,  a series  was 
planned  called  “The  Long  Journey  to  America:  Erom  Old  Homes  to 
New;”  and  from  the  first  story,  “The  Age  when  Dreams  Came  True,” 
the  story  of  Columbus,  we  followed  the  different  nations  of  settlers 
— Spanish,  Dutch,  Erench,  Enghsh,  Syrian,  Itahan,  and  Japanese — 
coming  with  each  one  from  the  setting  and  atmosphere  of  his  old  home 
and  feeling  the  lure  and  effects  of  the  new  one.  In  most  cases  this 
has  meant  that  the  museum  material  has  been  used  as  background  and 
illustration  rather  than  as  subject-matter;  as,  for  example,  in  the  story 
of  Pizarro,  “From  Spanish  Towns  to  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,”  when 
Spanish  paintings  and  the  museum’s  Peruvian  embroideries  and  pottery 
gave  the  setting. 

When  two  of  the  most  constant  attendants  among  the  boys  were  asked 
which  story  they  hked  best,  one  rephed,  “The  earher  ones,  the  stories  of 
Columbus,  Pizarro,  the  Dutch,  and  Paul  Revere,  for  they  helped  us 
in  our  history  at  school,”  and  the  other  answered,  “The  Syrian  Boy, 
for  it  showed  what  our  education  can  mean  to  us.”  This  story  of  the 
Syrian  boy  (Mr.  Abraham  Ribbany’s  autobiography  retold  and  adapted 
to  children)  was  an  ideal  story  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  story- 
teller, giving,  as  it  did,  the  archaically  meager  but  charming  Syrian 
home  life  of  the  little  fellow,  the  eager,  restless  mind  of  the  boy,  his 
longmg  for  America  and  its  opportvmities,  his  struggles  with  difficulties 
here,  liis  growing,  ardent  patriotism,  and  his  determination  to  be  not  a 
Syrian  living  in  America,  but  a true  American. 
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Ex-president  Eliot  once  made  the  suggestion  that  museum  stories 
would  be  more  vital  if  they  could  substitute  for  the  hero  of  an  ancient 
myth  such  a person  as  the  winner  of  a Carnegie  medal.  And  though 
the  disadvantages  and  difficulties  are  apparent  of  an  appropriate  mod- 
em subject  for  a museum  story,  the  advantage  of  some  of  the  later 
stories  of  this  series  was  equally  apparent  in  their  direct  appeal  and 
relation  to  the  boy  and  girl  of  the  audience. 

Such  methods  of  work  with  citizens,  actual  or  to-be,  gain  their  im- 
portance, of  course,  because  always  behind  the  ways  of  using  it  there 
stands  the  museum  itself.  A httle  Russian  Jewess,  tremendously  im- 
pressed with  a diamond-encmsted  watch  in  our  collection,  asked  anx- 
iously, “How  did  it  get  here?”  And  when  she  was  told  that  it  was 
given  to  the  museum  by  a lady,  she  responded  instantly,  “Did  the 
lady  owe  the  museum  something?”  To  such  a child,  whose  experience 
of  life  would  turn  even  the  museum  into  a vast  pawn-shop,  it  was  a 
satisfaction  to  describe  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  givers  and  lenders  to 
a museum  and  the  reasons  for  the  making  of  such  a collection.  For  in 
most  of  our  cities  our  museums  stand  as  an  example,  through  their 
lenders,  donors,  and  administrators,  of  unquahfied  generosity  and  pub- 
Hc-mindedness — an  example  of  tme  American  spirit. 

Miss  Lotta  A.  Clark  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  then  presented 
the  following  paper: 

AMERICANIZATION  THROUGH  THE  DRAMA  WITH  THE 
AID  OF  THE  MUSEUM 

During  the  year  that  has  passed  since  we  held  our  last  meeting 
in  Washington,  we  have  come  to  realize  as  we  have  never  before, 
perhaps,  the  full  significance  of  being  Americans.  At  that  time  we 
were  trying  hard  to  make  the  best  Americans  possible  for  America. 
Now  we  are  trying  with  all  our  might  to  be  the  finest  Americans 
that  we  can,  to  help  the  other  citizens  of  the  world  to  preserve  free- 
dom, to  understand  it,  and  not  to  abuse  it  when  they  have  gained  it. 
As  we  look  off  into  the  future  we  think  of  “the  perfect  man  that  is 
to  be ! By  this  alone  a nation  shaU  be  judged.  ‘ Show  us  your  man ! ’ 
land  cries  to  land.”  When  any  land  challenges  us  to  show  an  Ameri- 
can, let  us  show  a man  who  demands  “liberty  and  justice  for  all.” 
To  do  that  we  must  rear  a race  of  men  who  stand  for  that  ideal  at 
home  and  abroad.  From  our  native-born  citizens,  we  expect  nothing 
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less.  From  our  foreign -bom  citizens,  we  may  expect  it  just  in  so 
far  as  we  have  given  them  to  understand  and  to  believe  in  it. 

This  is  not  so  easy  a task  as  most  of  us  suppose.  A foreigner  who 
has  had  all  his  clothing  and  valuables  stolen  from  him  at  a public 
bath  house  cannot  understand  why  he  can  get  no  redress  because  the 
bath  was  free ! Such  freedom  is  mockery  to  him!  It  has  taken  such 
a foreigner  eight  years  to  understand  our  freedom  under  law  and  to 
desire  to  become  a citizen  of  this  country.  With  the  barrier  of  a 
strange  language  between  him  and  his  new  surroundings,  countless 
misunderstandings  are  inevitable.  And  right  here  we  have  learned 
our  most  valuable  lesson  of  the  past  year — that  is,  that  strange  ideas 
should  not  be  taught  in  a strange  language ; but  that  new  ideas  should 
be  first  learned  in  a familiar  language. 

The  foreigner  beyond  school  age  has  a herculean  task  when  he 
undertakes  to  earn  a living  and  to  learn  to  speak,  read,  and  write  a 
strange  language  at  the  same  time.  It  takes  a number  of  years  for 
even  the  most  intelligent  to  do  this,  and  in  the  meantime  much  has 
been  lost  of  hope,  of  confidence,  and  of  aspiration.  Instead  of  this 
he  should  be  encouraged  to  preserve  the  best  there  is  in  him  and  to 
find  that  we  value  it. 

The  strangers  in  the  strange  land  appreciate  nothing  more  than  the 
feeling  that  they  belong  with  the  other  people  here.  To  help  them 
feel  this  as  much  as  possible,  we  worked  during  the  past  winter  with 
groups  of  Syrians,  Chinese,  Greeks,  Italians,  and  Poles.  The  Chinese 
gathering  took  place  in  the  Old  South  Meeting  House  in  Boston. 
Mr.  Woon  Young  Chun  of  Shanghai  gave  an  address  in  English  in 
which  he  brought  out  in  a remarkably  appealing  way  the  relations 
between  China  and  America.  The  value  of  the  occasion  lay  in  the 
opportunity  it  afforded  the  young  Americans  to  come  into  close 
contact  with  the  wonderful  ability  and  intelligence  of  the  Chinese. 
Most  of  our  young  people  had  never  had  the  slightest  conception  of 
this  civilization,  but  that  day  they  wore  beautiful  mandarin  coats, 
sang  Chinese  songs,  and  enjoyed  an  exhibition  of  fine  Chinese  prints. 
Later  they  framed  a piece  of  Chinese  embroidery  as  a memento  of  the 
occasion,  for  their  classroom  at  the  Normal  School. 

The  Greek  gathering  took  place  also  in  the  Old  South  Meeting 
House.  The  audience  was  more  than  half  Greek,  and  the  addresses 
were  given  both  in  Greek  and  in  English.  The  Greek  myth,  “Deme- 
ter and  Persephone,”  had  been  dramatized,  and  was  presented  in 
English  by  Normal  School  Girls,  and  in  Greek  by  Greek  college 
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graduates,  both  young  men  and  yoimg  women.  Several  departments 
of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  had  assisted  in  working  it  out.  Costumes 
and  implements  were  studied  in  the  Greek  vase  department,  and  the 
help  with  the  draping  from  the  textile  department  was  especially 
valuable.  The  English  version  of  the  play  was  given  first  and  was 
very  enjoyable,  but  when  the  same  story  was  given  in  Greek  by  the 
Greeks,  the  contrast  was  almost  startling.  The  actors  felt  it  so 
deeply  that  we  were  all  moved  by  its  native  charm  and  beauty.  We 
all  understood  the  story,  although  we  did  not  imderstand  each  other’s 
language.  We  were  drawn  together  by  the  stirring  appeal  of  the 
“earth-mother  of  all  children.”  Mr.  Temagenis,  Greek  consul-gen- 
eral of  New  England,  said  in  his  address  that  he  had  not  attended  a 
more  significant  meeting  in  his  thirty  years  of  official  work  in  this 
country.  There  were  other  addresses  in  English  and  in  Greek,  and 
when,  at  the  close,  the  Greek  parents  brought  their  children  to  express 
their  thanks  to  us  in  English,  we  all  felt  that  we  had  received  quite 
as  richly  as  we  had  given. 

Besides  the  lecture  gatherings,  we  have  given  plays  based  on  inci- 
dents in  American  history  and  intended  to  teach  our  history  to  for- 
eigners before  they  can  understand  our  language.  The  plays  were 
directed  and  financed  by  the  Woman’s  Education  Association.  The 
first  play  was  of  Puritan  times,  and  was  called  “The  First  Thanks- 
giving.” The  editor  of  the  Syrian  newspaper  said  of  his  fellow- 
coimtrymen  who  made  up  the  audience,  “You  have  taught  them  more 
than  if  you  had  given  them  twenty  books  to  read.”  Another  play, 
given  by  Polish  people  for  a Polish  audience,  was  based  on  incidents 
showing  the  struggle  for  American  liberty — the  evacuation  of  Boston, 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  making  of  the 
first  American  Flag,  and  Washington  at  Valley  Forge  receiving 
Pulaski,  the  Polish  patriot  who  helped  us  in  our  Revolution. 

These  plays  were  given  in  English  and  while  they  did  a great  deal 
of  good,  we  found  that  the  plays  given  in  the  native  tongue  did  infi- 
nitely more . This  was  especially  true  of  the  Columbus  play,  which  was 
given  in  Italian.  Not  only  did  the  scenes  of  genuine  Italian  life  and 
color  warm  the  hearts  of  us  all,  but  here  we  had  a rare  opportunity 
to  enjoy  the  dramatic,  artistic,  and  musical  talents  of  these  gifted 
young  foreigners,  who  can  add  so  richly  to  our  life  here  if  they  have 
the  encouragement  and  opportunity  to  do  so.  Surely  this  country 
may  be  the  gathering  place  of  the  gifts  of  many  nations.  I look 
forward  to  a time  when  museums  will  furnish  a series  of  red-letter 
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days  in  our  calendar.  One  will  be  a Greek  day,  when  the  building  will 
be  filled  by  natives  and  foreigners  who  will  listen  to  talks  in  Greek  and 
in  English  about  the  wonderful  specimens  of  Greek  art;  when  a Greek 
play  will  show  the  life  and  customs  of  the  race  in  the  perfection  of 
detail.  Another  day  will  be  Italian,  another  Japanese,  another 
Egyptian,  and  so  on  until  the  dead  past  shall  live  for  us  again  in  all 
the  beauty  of  art  and  harmony  and  our  life  shall  be  more  and  more 
abundant  for  the  richness  of  its  variety. 


In  discussing  the  preceding  group  of  papers  Mr.  Kent  recalled 
the  pleasure  and  profit  that  had  resulted  from  the  first  conference 
of  museum  instructors  and  showed  how  this  informal  organization 
had  afiiliated  with  the  Association  at  the  Washington  meeting.  After 
some  further  discussion  the  Association  voted  that  a committee  be 
appointed  by  the  Council  to  consider  the  matter  of  closer  cooperation 
in  educational  and  other  matters  between  the  various  types  of  muse- 
ums represented  in  the  Association.  The  Chair  announced  at  a sub- 
sequent session  that  the  Council  had  appointed  Messrs.  F.  A.  Whit- 
ing, H.  W.  Kent,  and  H.  L.  Madison  to  serve  on  this  committee. 

Dr.  G.  Clyde  Fisher,  assistant  curator  of  the  department  of  public 
education,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  discussed  briefly 
the  pedagogy  of  motion  pictures  and  illustrated  his  remarks  by  show- 
ing portions  of  the  moving  picture  film  entitled  “The  Beginning  of 
Life.” 

The  formal  papers  of  the  morning  session  having  been  completed, 
the  Association  proceeded  to  discuss  a number  of  matters  of  business 
as  follows: 

Mr.  John  Cotton  Dana,  director  of  the  Newark  Museum  Associa- 
tion, stated  that  on  the  previous  day  he  had  submitted  to  the  Council 
through  the  Secretary  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  he 
desired  to  have  reported  by  the  Council  with  or  without  recom- 
mendation, as  is  required  by  the  Constitution  before  any  amendment 
may  be  acted  upon.  Mr.  Dana  asked  if  the  report  of  the  Council 
on  this  amendment  might  be  presented  at  this  session.  The  Chair 
stated  that  the  Council  had  authorized  him  to  say  that  the  communi- 
cation had  been  received  from  Mr.  Dana  and  was  then  imder  con- 
sideration, but  that  owing  to  the  far-reaching  importance  of  the 
proposed  amendment  the  Council  was  not  prepared  to  report  upon 
it  without  further  consideration. 
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The  Association  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers.  Since 
the  terms  of  the  President  and  the  Vice-president  continue  until 
1918,  no  election  was  held  for  these  offices.  The  other  officers  of 
the  Association  were  elected  as  follows; 

Secretary : 

Paul  M.  Rea,  Director,  The  Charleston  Museum,  Charles- 
ton, S.  C. 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Laura  L.  Weeks,  Secretary  to  the  Director,  The  Charleston 
Museum,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Treasurer-. 

W.  P.  Wilson,  Director,  The  Philadelphia  Museums,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Councilors,  1917-1920: 

Roy  W.  Miner,  Assistant  Curator  of  Invertebrate  Zoology, 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York  City. 

Anna  B.  Gallup,  Curator,  Children’s  Museum,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  for  luncheon  as  guests  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

SESSION  OF  WEDNESDAY,  MAY  23 
Afternoon 

The  afternoon  session  was  called  to  order  at  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  at  2.30  p.m.  by  President  Howland. 

In  the  absence  of  the  authors,  the  papers  by  Mr.  Warren  K. 
Moorehead  and  Dr.  Wallace  W.  Atwood  were  omitted. 

Mr.  L.  Earle  Rowe,  director  of  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design, 
presented  the  following  paper: 

MUSEUM  ETHICS 

For  the  past  twenty-five  years  the  museum  world  has  been  dis- 
cussing the  development  of  museum  policy  along  two  lines,  the  scho- 
lastic and  the  esthetic.  Each  has  its  adherents,  and  each  offers 
advantages  not  available  in  the  other.  Gradually  has  developed  a 
type  of  museum  which  seeks  to  adopt  the  esthetic  without  losing 
sight  of  the  value  of  the  scholastic  point  of  view. 
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We  have  in  our  discussions  considered  as  features  of  museum  policy- 
such  points  as  the  emphasis  on  usefulness,  the  development  of  every 
function,  the  willingness  to  be  of  service  to  everybody,  the  employ- 
ment of  business  methods  and  system,  the  use  of  exhibitions,  lectures, 
and  publications,  careful  attention  to  cases,  backgrounds,  installation, 
labels,  etc.,  and  the  proper  care  of  the  works  of  art  with  which  we  are 
entrusted. 

This  discussion  of  museum  policy  has  been  of  distinct  advantage. 
It  has  clarified  the  ideas  of  those  responsible  for  the  line  of  action,  it 
has  emphasized  the  need  of  proving  the  value  of  the  work,  and  it  has 
led  to  a greater  interest  on  the  part  of  an  increasing  public.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  certain  features  of  the  relation  of  museums  to 
each  other,  and  especially  of  the  museum  to  dealers,  its  members, 
scholars,  and  to  its  staff,  which  come  directly  under  the  head  of  mu- 
seum ethics.  These  have  not  as  yet  been  discussed  in  detail.  Is 
there  not  something  to  be  said  on  this  subject,  or  are  we  going  to 
let  our  museums  work  out  their  own  salvation,  irrespective  of  others’ 
experience?  Perhaps  there  has  been  a hesitation  in  discussing  the 
subject  as  being  too  intangible  and  too  general  for  our  meetings. 
This  may  be  true,  but  if  by  a presentation  of  some  of  the  points  in 
question  which  come  under  the  heading  of  museum  ethics  we  may  be 
led  in  our  discussion  to  crystallize  into  definite  form  the  results  of 
our  experiences,  they  \/ill  doubtless  prove  of  distinct  value. 

The  subject  of  ethics  is  not  before  us  for  discussion  in  its  philo- 
sophical sense,  but  in  one  much  more  definite.  Ethics  in  general 
has  been  defined  as  the  “Science  of  conduct  or  duty”  (Bascom). 
Usually  the  term  is  applied  to  that  conduct  or  duty  which  is  related 
to  moral  procedure.  The  museum  profession  throughout  has  been 
developed  on  such  a high  plane  that,  except  in  very  rare  cases,  the 
element  of  moral  procedure  has  not  departed  from  the  most  desirable 
standard.  But  there  are  activities  of  museum  and  staff  which  do 
come  before  us  for  discussion,  and  which,  perhaps  remotely,  do  have 
a moral  significance. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  art  museums  have  done  little  in  the 
direction  of  cooperation.  Each  has  jealously  guarded  its  possessions; 
each  has  developed  its  store  or  study  rooms  which  care  for  material 
not  on  general  exhibition,  and  has  rarely  been  willing  to  consider  the 
loan  or  gift  of  this  material  to  less  fortunate  institutions.  In  the  case 
of  larger  museums  there  has  been  a decided  reluctance  to  consider 
requests  for  loans  from  other  institutions.  Also,  the  larger  museums 
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have  hesitated  to  ask  the  smaller  museums  for  important  works  of 
art  which  are  needed  for  special  exhibitions,  for  fear  that  by  doing 
so  they  might  in  turn  be  asked  to  make  similar  loans.  There  is  much 
to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  this  problem.  On  the  one  hand,  the  insti- 
tution is  the  custodian  of  works  of  art  which  cannot  be  duplicated, 
and  there  are  the  risks  in  transit  of  damage,  fire,  or  theft.  It  must 
frankly  be  admitted  that  the  more  a work  of  art  is  handled,  the  more 
difficult  it  is  to  keep  it  in  condition.  But  with  agreement  on  this 
point,  is  there  not  a great  deal  of  material  quite  beyond  the  reach  of 
many  a struggling  museum,  which  is  infrequently  or  never  used  in  the 
larger  museum  and  only  takes  valuable  space?  It  does  not  reduce  in 
any  way  the  independence  of  the  smaller  museums  to  accept  such 
loans,  nor  need  it  make  them  feel  that  they  are  feeders  for  the  greater 
ones.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  such  cooperation  hes  in  the 
fact  that  gifts  are  usually  given  with  real  or  implied  conditions,  and 
the  museums  feel  bound  by  them.  This  the  institutions  must  over- 
come by  concerted  effort. 

Other  phases  of  the  relations  between  the  museums  themselves 
also  come  within  the  limits  of  our  subject.  In  the  open  auction  room 
there  may  always  be  gentlemanly  competition  for  the  highly  desirable 
work  of  art,  but  in  the  outside  world  there  are  courtesies  which  have 
been  found  highly  desirable  for  general  progress.  For  instance, 
there  is  the  question  of  museums  respecting  the  particular  interests 
of  others.  If  a smaller  museum  is  particularly  interested  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  some  of  the  historical  and  artistic  material  created  in  its  own 
vicinity,  is  it  quite  courteous  for  another  to  seek  to  acquire  these 
objects  at  a time  when  it  is  known  that  the  first  museum  is  still  inter- 
ested? Such  procedure  is  always  possible  when  wealthy  institutions 
bring  to  bear  the  pressure  of  their  financial  resources.  This  has  little 
application  to  objects  for  sale  at  a distance  from  the  place  where  they 
have  a particular  interest.  It  might  prove  of  distinct  advantage, 
both  financial  and  otherwise,  to  advise  other  museums  of  opportuni- 
ties for  acquisition. 

The  chief  place  of  museum  ethics  in  the  relations  between  similar 
institutions  lies  in  allowing  each  to  work  out  its  own  problems,  unless 
assistance  is  asked;  in  respecting  the  fields  of  special  interests;  in 
advising  each  other  of  opportunities  for  purchases  which  may  not  be 
necessary  for  the  larger  collections;  and  especially  in  placing  at  the 
disposal  of  other  institutions  the  advice  of  such  experts  as  may  be 
found  in  the  staff.  This  does  not  mean  constant  demand  on  the 
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experts,  but  an  occasional  courtesy  of  this  sort  which  will  be  wide- 
spread in  its  influence.  We  are  but  at  the  beginning  of  such  coopera- 
tion, and  the  American  Association  of  Museums  can  do  much  to 
encourage  this  relation. 

In  its  relation  to  dealers  and  the  auction  room,  the  museum  soon 
finds  that  a very  definite  line  of  procedure  and  conduct  is  most  advis- 
able. Unless  a dealer  is  in  a fair  way  to  impose  on  a prospective  buyer, 
the  museum  should  not  interfere.  The  reputable  dealers,  even  if 
they  do  act  on  the  principle  that  a “work  of  art  is  worth  what  you 
can  get  for  it,”  rarely  give  occasion  for  interference.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  relation  between  dealer  and  museum  should  be  cordial, 
considerate,  and  most  business-like.  It  is  customary  for  the  dealer 
to  quote  a special  price  to  the  museum.  There  is  nothing  objection- 
able in  this.  There  is  divided  opinion,  however,  as  to  the  advisabil- 
ity of  an  institution  accepting  gifts  from  dealers.  Here  it  depends  on 
the  dealer.  If  the  gift  is  made  from  real  interest  in  the  work  and  a 
desire  to  help,  that  is  one  thing;  but  if  it  is  made  in  the  Oriental  sense, 
with  a view  to  developing  such  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  museum 
as  will  further  particular  or  general  business  interests,  it  is  unwise  to 
accept  the  gift. 

There  is  likely  to  be  a difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  wise 
for  museum  officers  to  give  names  of  prospective  buyers  to  the  dealers, 
or  to  take  buyers  to  the  dealers’  galleries.  The  difficulty  is  to  avoid 
the  impression  of  a secret  understanding  between  the  museum  and 
the  dealer.  Each  case  has  to  be  decided  on  its  merits  and  the  circum- 
stances should  determine  the  course  to  be  pursued.  Unless  closely 
watched,  this  procedure  might  easily  work  against  the  welfare  of  the 
institution  and  the  confidence  of  the  collector.  It  certainly  is  unwise 
to  give  the  names  of  prospective  buyers  to  any  dealer  who  may  visit 
the  city  or  seek  an  introduction. 

Let  us  take  the  relations  between  the  museum  and  the  connoisseur 
or  collector.  Simple  museum  policy  calls  for  as  intimate  a friendship 
as  possible,  for  from  such  sources  come  the  best  support  and  many 
of  the  finest  gifts.  On  the  ethical  side  the  museum  should  always 
deal  fairly  with  him,  by  recognizing  that  he  is  learning  by  experience, 
that  his  opinion  is  honest,  that  it  is  his  money  which  is  to  be  paid  for 
the  object  under  consideration,  and  that  only  by  friendly  advice 
can  he  be  influenced  or  led.  There  is  also  the  delicate  question  of 
whether  advice  should  be  offered  without  its  being  asked  for,  but 
generally  speaking,  it  should  be  reserved  for  such  a request  from  the 
collector. 
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As  an  instance  where  this  relationship  is  desirable,  let  us  assume 
that  there  is  a possibility  of  a gift  of  certain  works  of  art.  The 
museum  is  wise  which  seeks  to  encourage  such  gifts  without  condi- 
tions, but  is  it  just  for  us  to  accept  a whole  group  of  objects  merely 
for  the  sake  of  one  or  two  of  decided  importance?  There  are  museums 
which  never  take  collectors  into  their  confidence  by  saying  frankly, 
“So  much  can  we  show,  the  rest  must  go  into  our  study  series  and 
store  rooms,  with  small  chance  of  their  ever  being  shown.”  Unless 
this  is  followed,  it  is  neither  fair  to  the  collector,  just  to  his  connoisseur- 
ship,  nor  wise  in  the  long  run  for  the  museum;  for  other  museums, 
less  fortunate  than  the  one  immediately  under  consideration,  would 
welcbme  and  exhibit  much  or  most  of  the  material.  I do  not  mean 
that  we  should  ever  depart  from  our  ideal  principles  of  a selective 
museum,  but  we  should  be  fairer  to  ourselves,  the  collector,  and  other 
museums  by  stating  the  case  clearly  to  the  collector  and  perhaps 
recommending  that  his  gift  would  be  more  acceptable  elsewhere. 

There  is  a grave  question  whether  it  is  good  policy  to  impose  or 
accept  fees  for  services  rendered  to  connoisseurs  or  collectors.  We 
grant  that  few  institutions  are  so  wealthy  that  every  source  of  income 
is  not  desirable,  but  the  institution  can  work  more  independently 
and  honestly,  and  on  a higher  plane,  when  there  is  no  remuneration 
in  sight.  This  applies  especially  to  advice  regarding  care  and  pres- 
ervation of  objects,  and  their  authenticity.  There  is  nothing  to 
criticise  in  the  practice  of  most  museums  of  charging  a small  percent- 
age as  commission  on  sales  made  in  its  galleries.  It  is,  however,  not 
wise  to  emphasize  the  commercial  side,  and  museums  should  encourage 
sales  from  exhibitions  to  hold  the  excellent  works  of  art  in  the  city  and 
not  for  financial  return.  The  more  frank  and  open  the  museum  staff, 
the  greater  is  the  confidence  and  loyalty  of  the  collector. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  there  are  certain  features  of  the  relations 
of  museums  to  director  and  staff  which  are  of  very  great  importance. 
The  museum  has  presumably  engaged  the  members  of  its  staff  because 
of  knowledge  or  experience,  and  not  for  any  social  reason.  If  this 
is  the  case,  then  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  museum 
should  recognize  this  fact,  should  allow  the  staff  to  carry  on  its  most 
effective  work,  and  should  hold  that  the  members  of  the  staff  are 
working  for  its  interests.  Unfortunately  all  museums  have  not 
always  held  this  view,  with  the  result  that  the  work  of  the  museum 
for  the  time  being  has  been  seriously  hampered.  If  there  is  com- 
munity of  interest,  breadth  of  vision,  and  confidence  in  just  treatment 
on  both  sides,  the  work  will  indeed  advance  most  satisfactorily. 
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The  most  important  person  in  a museum  in  many. ways  is  its  execu- 
tive officer,  the  director.  Called  to  fill  a position  of  great  trust,  which 
demands  executive  abihty,  business  acumen,  great  knowledge  of  his 
special  subject,  breadth  of  vision  to  appreciate  all  the  interests  of  his 
museum,  and  a scholarship  which  commands  respect,  he  finds  that 
his  road  is  not  an  easy  one.  Therefore  there  are  certain  features  of 
museum  conduct  which  directly  apply  to  him.  For  example,  under 
no  condition  should  he  personally  accept  fees  for  advice  given,  nor 
should  he  accept  gifts  or  commissions  for  assisting  friends  or  members 
of  the  museum.  Especially  should  he  avoid  accepting  favors  or  gifts 
from  artists,  dealers  or  commercial  houses.  In  this  way  he  is  free 
to  exercise  independent  judgment,  and  his  advice  is  above  reproach. 
Exception  cannot  be  taken  to  his  accepting  remuneration  for  lectures 
outside  of  his  museum,  as  these  do  not  place  him  under  any  obligation, 
and  are  usually  delivered  in  his  free  time.  But  if  he  is  lecturing  about 
the  museum  and  collections  under  his  charge  no  fee  should  be  accepted. 
In  this  respect  he  should  so  judge  his  time  and  strength  that  his  work 
for  the  museum  will  not  suffer. 

There  is  also  a great  question  whether  the  director  or  any  other 
staff  officer  of  the  museum  should  be  a collector  of  such  objects  as  the 
museum  is  acquiring.  Generally  speaking,  the  wisest  course  is  to 
avoid  being  a collector.  In  this  way  there  can  be  no  question  about 
the  possibility  of  personal  interest  taking  precedence  over  that  of  the 
museum.  Proof  might  easily  be  offered  which  would  show  the  wis- 
dom of  such  a course.  It  might  also  be  noted  that  if  the  director  is  not 
a collector,  there  will  be  less  incentive  for  dealers,  artists,  or  other 
interested  parties  to  make  gifts  for  ulterior  motives. 

Opportunity  is  sometimes  presented  for  an  officer  of  a museum  to 
work  for  two  places  at  once.  While  this  is  within  the  range  of  possi- 
bility, it  may  prove  somewhat  undesirable.  No  man  can  work  for 
both  institutions  and  give  the  same  kind  of  service,  for  naturally 
he  gives  the  museum  where  he  is  longest  employed,  or  from  which 
he  receives  the  largest  fee,  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  strength. 
If,  for  example,  there  comes  an  opportunity  to  secure  a work  of  art, 
there  is  little  question'  which  museum  will  have  first  choice.  The 
length  of  time  that  a second  museum  is  willing  to  consider  objects 
already  discarded  by  the  first  depends  upon  the  size  and  quality  of 
its  collection.  The  best  way  seems  to  be  that  suggested  above,  where- 
by the  services  of  an  expert  staff  are  available  for  other  museums, 
the  first  one  always  to  be  conversant  with  the  arrangement,  and  no 
charge  to  be  made  to  other  galleries  for  the  service. 
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The  relations  between  director  and  staff  also  deserve  close  study. 
Admitting  differences  in  circumstances,  it  has  been  shown  that  where 
mutual  respect  exists,  with  full  appreciation  of  the  organization,  and 
a unity  of  purpose  in  the  furtherance  of  the  general  welfare  of  the 
museum,  there  is  no  need  for  the  friction  which  sometimes  exists. 

Much  more  might  be  said,  but  perhaps  enough  has  been  presented 
in  this  paper  to  open  up  lines  of  discussion  of  great  interest  to  every 
one  present.  By  our  differences  or  agreement  of  opinion  we  might 
so  crystallize  some  of  the  features  of  museum  ethics  that  they  will 
assist  us  in  our  own  work  and  benefit  other  institutions  or  individuals 
who  may  meet  some  of  these  problems  for  the  first  time.  Then  will 
we  discover  that  a constant  employment  of  strict  museum  ethics  is 
also  good  policy. 


Dr.  A.  R.  Crook,  curator  of  the  Illinois  State  Museum,  presented 
the  following  paper: 

MODERN  MUSEUM  RULES  OF  PROCEDURE 

People  engaging  in  many  games,  sports,  professions,  and  gather- 
ings have  their  books  of  rules  or  their  compendiums  of  information 
to  which  they  may  turn  for  authoritative  statements  and  for  funda- 
mental principles.  The  card-player  has  his  Hoyle;  the  devotee  of 
the  manly  art  of  self-defence  his  Marquis  of  Queensbury;  the  infan- 
tryman his  General  Leonard  Wood’s  Manual  of  1911;  the  young 
lawyer  his  Blackstone;  the  old  doctor  his  Gray’s  Anatomy;  the 
minister  his  Discipline;  and  deliberative  bodies  their  Roberts’  Rules 
of  Order.  But  the  museum  man  has  no  vade  mecum,  no  authoritative 
short  statement  of  the  best  rules  of  procedure  in  the  varied  activities 
which  are  called  for  in  the  miniature  world  over  which  he  presides. 

This  lack  of  a guide  or  of  clear-cut  rules  does  not  come  from  a dearth 
of  material,  since  one  who  has  the  time  may  find  answers  and  sug- 
gestive rules  by  consulting  the  Proceedings  of  our  Association,  the 
Museumskunde,  the  British  Museums  Journal,  and  numerous  essays 
and  books,  some  of  which  have  just  made  their  appearance.  Or  he 
may  consult  the  older  members  of  this  body  and  obtain  valuable 
suggestions  as  to  how  to  proceed  in  almost  any  contingency.  But 
this  information  is  scattered  and  fragmentary.  What  is  needed  is  a 
compact  statement  of  the  best  rules  of  procedure  in  the  multiplicity 
of  affairs  which  confront  the  museum  man.  Such  a statement  would 
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prove  a boon  to  men  just  starting  a museum,  to  men  who  are  taking 
up  new  duties  in  old  museums,  and  to  men  who  have  so  long  been 
in  the  same  position  that  they  are  in  danger  of  mental  ossification. 

The  well-informed  know  that  a one-eyed,  one-armed,  one-legged 
man  is  not  the  most  ideal  museum  curator,  even  though  he  may  be  a 
fitting  exhibit.  The  well-informed  know  that  the  museum  thrives 
best  under  the  professional  museum  man,  just  as  the  library  does  in 
the  hands  of  a professional  librarian,  the  law  in  the  hands  of  the 
professional  lawyer,  and  so  on.  No  profession  is  more  exacting  than 
that  which  occupies  the  trained  museum  curator. 

How  often  do  we  meet  friends,  trustees,  and  strangers,  who,  purs- 
ing their  mouths  and  looking  wise,  offer  some  platitude  as  to  the  way 
in  which  a museum  should  be  conducted.  Their  suggestions  are  often 
wrong,  sometimes  inane,  sometimes  the  A B C’s  of  the  profession. 
If  we  could  refer  them  to  a simple  statement  of  museum  rules,  it 
would  help  them  and  the  institution. 

Is  there  not  at  this  time  a demand  for  a compact  statement  of  the 
more  desirable  rules  of  procedure  in  all  lines  of  museum  activity? 
Such  a statement  could  not  be  made  with  Draconian  finality,  but  could 
embody  the  judicious  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  best  men  in  the 
profession.  Such  a statement  would  contain  chapters  on  building, 
furniture,  cases,  labels,  exhibits,  gifts,  treatment  of  the  public, 
treatment  of  employees,  and  financial  budgets. 

The  chapter  on  building  would  contain  diagrams  and  statements 
of  most  favorable  dimensions  for  museum  rooms  for  institutions  large 
and  small;  the  most  favorable  proportions  for  door  space,  window 
space,  attic  and  cellar  space;  the  results  of  the  studies  in  lighting 
not  only  at  Cleveland,  Albany,  and  Washington,  but  also  at  other 
places.  Then  there  would  be  notes  on  janitors’  quarters,  toilet 
arrangements,  fire-fighting  apparatus,  and  other  similar  things,  which 
should  be  so  positively  stated  as  to  be  easily  comprehended  by  those 
about  to  construct  museum  buildings,  as  we  are  now  at  Springfield, 
v/here  men  who  may  have  never  been  in  a museum  may  decide  these 
questions. 

The  chapter  on  cases,  while  pointing  out  that  there  is  no  “best 
case”  any  more  than  there  is  a best  style  of  architecture  for  a home 
or  for  a public  building,  could  give  the  results  derived  by  the  admir- 
able studies  of  Madison,  Whitlock,  Merrill,  Lucas,  Farrington,  and 
others.  Diagrams  and  directions  would  “from  many  an  error  free 
us  and  many  a foolish  notion.” 
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The  chapter  on  labels  would  be  an  important  one,  since  even  here 
there  is  opportunity  for  the  display  of  good  judgment  and  good  taste. 
Well-defined  rules,  many  of  which  have  failed  to  penetrate  the 
consciousness  of  even  museum  men,  could  be  laid  down  much  to  the 
advantage  of  our  institutions. 

The  chapter  on  the  quality,  quantity,  and  character  of  the  exhibits 
themselves — the  center  of  the  picture  around  which  all  other  things 
are  simply  the  frame — would,  of  course,  constitute  the  most  important 
part  of  the  series.  Among  other  things  would  be  considered  the 
reception  of  gifts.  A wise  statement,  authoritatively  made,  might 
prevent  the  tying  up  of  valuable  collections  in  such  a manner  as  to 
render  them  well-nigh  useless.  What  conditions  should  be  allowable 
in  receiving  a gift?  Staring  us  in  the  face  at  Springfield  is  the  gift 
of  a collection  said  to  be  worth  $100,000.  In  various  parts  of  the 
country  other  generous  donors  are  making  or  planning  gifts.  What 
limitations  or  conditions  are  reasonable?  A short  statement  might 
be  of  great  assistance  to  all  parties  concerned.  Several  years  ago, 
one  of  our  western  colleges  refused  the  million  dollars  proffered  by  a 
philanthropist,  since  the  authorities  did  not  approve  of  the  would- 
be  donor’s  character.  The  college  has  never,  as  far  as  I am  aware, 
been  famous  for  anything  else. 

A short  chapter  might  well  be  devoted  to  the  treatment  accorded 
to  the  museum  visitor.  Few  of  us  have  had  the  experience  related 
by  one  of  the  speakers  yesterday,  where  the  visitors  were  asked  what 
they  wanted  when  they  applied  at  the  partly  open  door  of  the  museum 
and  were  told  that  if  they  had  twenty-five  cents  they  could  come  in. 
Museum  authorities  are  becoming  even  decent  toward  the  public, 
supplying  guide-books,  docents,  courteous  attendants,  and  many 
other  things  not  dreamed  of  in  the  early  days.  Much  remains, 
however,  to  be  done,  even  in  our  best  institutions,  with  their  marvel- 
lous exhibits,  cases,  and  surroundings.  There  are  numerous  little 
things  which  would  add  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  visitors. 

The  chapter  on  the  question  of  personnel  would  be  a most  helpful 
one.  The  suggestions  along  this  line  made  by  Gilman,  Ward,  Hol- 
land, Lucas,  and  others,  when  put  in  available  form,  might  save 
tender  feelings  and,  more  important  still,  misdirected  efforts.  That 
museum  is  most  prosperous  whose  employees  are  the  happiest  and 
most  wisely  directed. 

Finally,  the  book  of  rules  might  end  with  a clear-cut  financial 
statement,  with  sample  budgets  showing  expenditures  of  typical 
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institutions,  large  and  small.  What  should  be  the  relative  pro- 
portion between  initial  and  annual  expenditures,  between  the  amounts 
spent  for  raw  materials,  for  finished  products,  for  employment,  for 
printing,  tools,  cases,  literature,  etc.?  Examples  should  be  given  of  the 
cost  of  groups  and  of  exhibits  of  certain  grades.  Without  doubt  the 
budget  of  many  an  institution  would  often  be  more  satisfactory  if 
the  custom  at  successful  institutions  were  better  known. 

These  and  other  things  would  form  a book  of  rules  of  great  value. 


The  Committee  on  Resolutions,  consisting  of  Messrs.  B.  I.  Gilman, 
H.  E.  Sargent,  and  W.  C.  Mills,  submitted  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  Museums  be  tendered  to  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  and  to  the  MetropoUtan  Museum  of  Art  for 
their  liberal  and  effective  provision  for  the  business  and  pleasure 
of  the  twelfth  annual  meeting,  and  that  the  appreciation  of  the 
Association  be  tendered  to  the  Brooklyn  Museums,  the  Woman’s 
Auxiliary  of  the  Children’s  Museum  in  Brooklyn,  the  New  York 
Aquarium,  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  the  New  York 
Zoological  Park,  the  Staten  Island  Association  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  the  many  other  institutions  and  individuals  who 
have  extended  their  hospitality  to  the  Association  on  this  occasion. 

The  selection  of  a meeting  place  for  1918  was  then  considered. 
Invitations  were  presented  to  the  Association  to  meet  in  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  by  the  Springfield  Art  Museum  and  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  and  to  meet  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  by  the  New  York 
State  Museum.  The  Association  voted  to  refer  these  invitations  to 
the  Council  with  power  to  act.  The  Council  subsequently  an- 
nounced that  it  had  selected  Springfield,  Mass.,  for  the  meeting  to 
be  held  in  May,  1918. 

There  being  no  further  business  the  Chair  declared  the  convention 
of  1917  adjourned. 

The  three  days  following  adjournment  of  the  formal  sessions  were 
spent  in  visiting  the  museums  in  New  York  and  vicinity. 

On  Thursday,  May  24,  an  inspection  of  the  Children’s  Museum 
of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  was  followed  by  a 
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luncheon  tendered  by  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary  of  the  Children’s 
Museum,  and  the  afternoon  was  occupied  with  a visit  to  the  Central 
Museum  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute. 

Friday,  May  25,  the  Association  visited  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden,  after  which  it  was  entertained  at  luncheon.  The  afternoon 
was  occupied  with  an  inspection  of  the  Zoological  Park. 

On  Saturday,  May  26,  some  of  the  members  of  the  Association 
visited  the  Public  Museum  of  the  Staten  Island  Association  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  Invitations  were  also  extended  to  visit  the  American 
Numismatic  Society,  the  Newark  Museum,  and  the  New  Jersey 
State  Museum  at  Trenton. 


APPENDIX 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 

MUSEUMS 

ARTICLE  I 

NAME 

The  name  of  this  Association  shall  be  “The  American  Association  of  Museums.” 

ARTICLE  II 

OBJECT 

The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  promote  the  welfare  of  Museums,  to 
increase  and  diffuse  knowledge  of  all  matters  relating  to  them,  and  to  encourage 
helpful  relations  among  Museums  and  those  interested  in  them. 

ARTICLE  III 

MEMBERSHIP 

All  Museums  officially  represented  at  the  first  meeting  of  this  Association,  held 
at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York,  on  May  15,  1906;  all 
persons  taking  part  in  the  organization  of  this  Association,  or  who  on  the  above 
date,  or  prior  thereto,  have  by  letter  signified  their  wish  to  become  members  of 
the  Association,  shall  become  Charter  Members  on  payment  before  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  the  fees  hereinafter  provided  for. 

The  Members  of  the  Association  shall  be  Active,  Associate,  Sustaining  and 
Honorary. 

Persons  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  Museums  may  become  Active  Mem- 
bers on  the  payment  of  three  dollars  per  annum,  and  may  become  Active  Members 
for  Life  upon  payment  of  thirty  dollars  at  any  one  time. 

Persons  contributing  one  dollar  per  annum  may  become  Associate  Members. 

Each  Museum  paying  not  less  than  ten  dollars  a year  shall  be  a Sustaining 
Member  of  the  Association,  and  through  its  chief  executive  officer  or  a properly 
accredited  representative,  shall  be  entitled  to  cast  a vote  on  all  matters  coming 
before  the  Association. 

Persons  distinguished  for  eminent  services,  either  to  the  cause  of  Museums  or 
to  this  Association,  may  become  Honorary  Members.  The  number  of  Honorary 
Members  shall  be  limited  to  fifteen.  When  ten  Honorary  Members  have  been 
elected  then  thereafter  not  more  than  two  such  members  may  be  elected  annually. 

Active  and  Sustaining  Members  only  shall  have  a right  to  vote,  and  Active 
Members  only  may  hold  office. 
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Any  Museum  or  person  proposed  in  writing  for  Active,  Associate,  or  Sustaining 
Membership  by  a Member  of  the  Association,  and  approved  by  the  Council,  upon 
the  payment  of  the  proper  fee  shall  become  a Member  of  the  Association. 

Any  person  contributing  five  hundred  dollars  or  more  at  any  one  time  shall 
become  a Patron  of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  IV 

OFFICERS 

The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a President,  a Vice-president,  a Secre- 
tary and  a Treasurer,  and  six  other  persons  designated  as  Councilors,  and  these 
ten  shall  constitute  the  Council. 

The  President  and  the  Vice-president  shall  each  serve  two  years,  and  during 
the  succeeding  two  years  shall  be  ineligible  for  re-election  to  the  same  office. 
The  Councilors  shall  each  serve  three  years,  and  for  one  year  thereafter  shall  be 
ineligible  for  re-election  to  the  same  office.  Two  Councilors  shall  retire  annually 
and  two  Councilors  shall  be  elected  annually,  except  that,  in  the  year  of  a presi- 
dential election,  the  retiring  president  shall  become  a Councilor  and  the  Associ- 
ation shall  elect  one  other  Councilor. 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  Council  the  Association  may  elect  an  Honorary 
President  to  hold  office  for  the  term  of  two  years.  An  Assistant  Secretary  may 
also  be  elected. 


ARTICLE  V 

COUNCIL 

The  general  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  Association,  except  as  otherwise  herein 
provided,  shall  be  vested  in  the  Council. 


ARTICLE -VI 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS 

Officers  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the  annual  meeting. 

The  Council  shall  have  power  to  fill  any  vacancies  which  may  occur  in  its  mem- 
bership between  annual  meetings. 

ARTICLE  VII 

MEETINGS 

A general  meeting  shall  be  held  in  each  calendar  year.  Special  meetings  may  be 
appointed  by  the  Association  or  called  by  the  Council.  The  time  and  place  of  the 
annual  meeting  shall  be  determined  by  the  Association.  In  order  to  diffuse  a 
knowledge  of  Museums  and  their  work,  the  Association  shall  meet  in  a different 
city  or  town  each  succeeding  year,  unless  otherwise  determined  by  the  Association. 

At  the  annual  meeting  papers  may  be  read,  matters  relating  to  Museums  dis- 
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cussed,  and  any  business  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  Association  shall  be  trans- 
acted. 

Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  Council  in  emergencies,  and  only  matters 
stated  in  the  call  shall  be  considered  at  such  special  meetings. 

ARTICLE  VIII 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  publications  of  the  Association  shall  be  distributed  free  to  all 
and  Active  Members  who  have  paid  their  dues  for  the  year  of  issue. 

Members  may  obtain  the  Proceedings  in  paper  covers  at  one  dollar, 
binding  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents. 

ARTICLE  IX 

AMENDMENTS 

This  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present 
and  voting  at  any  meeting,  provided  that  every  proposed  amendment  shall  be 
first  considered  by  the  Council  and  be  reported  by  the  Council  with  or  without 
recommendation. 


Sustaining 
Associate 
or  in  cloth 


RULINGS  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  to  use  his  discretion  in  editing  the 
Proceedings  and  in  condensing  discussions  of  business  and  of  papers. 

Members  two  years  in  arrears  for  dues  are  required  to  be  dropped  from  the 

roll. 


SUMMARY  OF  TREASURER’S  REPORT  FOR  THE 
YEAR  ENDED  MAY  15,  1917 


Balance  on  hand,  May  15,  1916 $497.42 

Receipts 

Sustaining  memberships $585 . 00 

Life  memberships 60.00 

Active  memberships 767.92 

Associate  memberships 15.00 

Temporary  memberships 11.00 

Sale  of  publications,  reprints,  etc 104.45 


Total  receipts 1543.37 


$2,040.79 

Expenditures 

Office  expenses: 

Salaries $630.00 

Postage,  printing,  and  petty  cash 96.40 

Stationery  and  supplies 50.54 

Convention  expenses: 

Printing,  badges,  etc 38.76 

Traveling  expenses 128.10 

Reporting  proceedings 81.10 

Publication  of  Proceedings: 

Printing 533 . 65 

Freight  and  carting 6.24 

Postage 23.15 

Protested  check 4 00 


Total  expenditures 1 ,59 1 . 94 


Balance  on  hand  May  15,  1917 $448.85 
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MEMBERS  Ot  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  MUSEUMS* 

PATRONS 

Huntington,  Archer  M.,  15  West  8ist  Street,  New  York  City. 

SUSTAINING  MEMBERS 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Alabama  Museum  of  Natural  History^,  University,  Ala. 

•American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York  City. 

American  Numismatic  Society,  New  York  City. 

Army  Medical  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Arnold  Arboretum,  Boston,  Mass. 

Amot  Art  Gallery,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

•Art  Association  of  Indianapolis  (John  Herron  Art  Institute),  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
•The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Battle  Creek  Public  School  Museum,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Bernice  P.  Bishop  Museum,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  Boston,  Mass. 

•The  Brooklyn  Museum,  Eastern  Parkway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Buffalo  Historical  Society,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

California  Academy  of  Sciences,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

•Carnegie  Museum,  Department  of  the  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Chamberlain  Memorial  Museum,  Three  Oaks,  Mich. 

•The  Charleston  Museum,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Chicago  Historical  Society,  Chicago,  111. 

Cincinnati  Museum  Association,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Colorado  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Denver,  Col. 

•The  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Davenport  Academy  of  Sciences,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Department  of  Archaeology,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass. 

•Deseret  Museum,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Educational  Museum,  St.  Louis  Public  Schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass. 

•The  Fairbanks  Museum  of  Natural  Science,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

•Field  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Chicago,  111. 

Fogg  Art  Museum,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Hispanic  Society  of  America,  New  York  City. 

Illinois  State  Museum,  Springfield,  111. 

Joseph  Moore  Museum,  Earlham  College,  Earlham,  Ind. 

Mattatuck  Historical  Society,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

•Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York  City. 

Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


* The  asterisk  (*)  denotes  a Charter  Member. 
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•Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Mass. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

New  Jersey  State  Museum,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

*New  York  Botanical  Garden,  Bronx  Park,  New  York  City. 

•New  York  State  Museum,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Newark  Museum  Association,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Northwestern  University,  Museum  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Evanston,  111. 
Park  Museum,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Peabody  Museum,  Salem,  Mass. 

Peabody  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
•Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art,  Memorial  Hall,  Fairmount 
Park,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  State  Museum,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  Philadelphia  Museums,  34th  St.,  below  Spruce,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provincial  Museum,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Regina,  Saskatchewan,  Canada. 
•Public  Museum  of  the  City  of  Milwaukee,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Randall  Museum,  Warren  Academy  of  Sciences,  Warren,  Pa. 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Springfield  Art  Museum,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Springfield  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Springfield,  Mass. 

The  Thayer  Museum,  Lancaster,  Mass. 

Toledo  Museum  of  Art,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

•University  Museum,  Department  of  Archaeology,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wadsworth  Atheneum,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Washington  State  Museum,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Worcester  Art  Museum,  Worcester,  Mass. 

LIFE  MEMBERS 

Clowes,  Herbert,  Landscape  Modeler,  Public  Museum  of  the  City  of  Milwau- 
kee, Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Crook,  A.  R.,  Curator,  Illinois  State  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Springfield, 
Illinois. 

Graves,  F.  P.,  Graves  Private  Museum,  Doe  Run,  Mo. 

•Henshaw,  Samuel,  Director,  Museiun  of  Comparative  Zoology,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge,  Mass. 

•Holland,  W.  J.,  Director,  Department  of  the  Museum,  Carnegie  Institute, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Matthew,  W.  D.,  Curator  of  Vertebrate  Paleontology,  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  New  York  City. 

Osborn,  Henry  Fairfield,  President,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
New  York  City. 

Parrish,  Samuel  L.,  Southampton  Art  Museum,  Southampton,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y. 

•TaJmage,  James  E..  Director,  Deseret  Museum,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Thayer,  John  E.,  Director,  Thayer  Museum,  Lancaster,  Mass. 
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ACTIVE  MEMBERS 

Abbot,  Edith  R.,  Instructor,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York  City. 

*Adams,  Charles  C.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Adickes,  Thomas  W.,  Assistant  Curator,  North  Carolina  State  Museum,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina. 

Agostini,  Serafino,  Preparator,  Department  of  Paleontology,  Carnegie  Museum, 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Aitkin,  Helen  J.,  Assistant  Curator,  Division  of  Conchology,  The  Brooklyn  Mu- 
seum, Eastern  Parkway,  Brookl}^!,  N.  Y. 

*Akeley,  C.  E.,  Taxidermist,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York 
City. 

Albrecht,  Clarence  J.,  Director  of  Vertebrate  Exhibits,  State  Museum,  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 

•Allen,  Joel  A.,  Curator  of  Mammalogy  and  Ornithology,  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  New  York  City. 

Alliot,  Hector,  Director,  The  Southwest  Museum,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Ami,  Henry  M.,  Geological  Survey,  Department  of  Mines,  Ottawa,  Ontario, 
Canada. 

Atkinson,  D.  A.,  Custodian  of  Reptiles,  Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Atwood,  W.  W.,  Director,  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences;  Trustee,  Children’s 
Museum  of  Boston.  Address:  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Austin,  Thomas  L.,  Curator,  Erie  Public  Museum,  Erie,  Pa. 

Bailey,  Alfred  M.,  Curator,  Department  of  Birds  and  Mammals,  Louisiana 
State  Museum,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Bailey,  B.  H.,  Curator,  Coe  College  Museum,  Cedar  Rapids,  lowa.i 

•Baker,  Frank  C.,  Zoological  Investigator,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

BakeweU,  Euphemia,  Docent,  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  Carnegie  Institute, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Ballard,  Harlan  H.,  Curator,  Berkshire  Atheneum  and  Museum,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

•Barbour,  Erwin  Hinckley,  Curator,  State  Museum,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Barbour,  Thomas,  Associate  Curator  of  Reptiles,  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Barrett,  S.  A.,  Curator  of  Anthropology,  Public  Museum  of  the  City  of  Milwau- 
kee, Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bassler,  R.  S.,  Curator  of  Paleontology,  United  States  National  Museum,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

•Beatty,  John  W.,  Director,  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  Carnegie  Institute,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

•Bennett,  Bessie,  Curator  of  Decorative  Arts  and  Assistant  to  the  Director, 
The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Bethel,  Ellsworth,  President,  Colorado  Academy  of  Sciences,  Denver,  Col. 

Blackman,  E.  E.,  Curator,  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Bliss,  Chester  I.,  Assistant  Curator,  High  School  Museum,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Block,  Maurice,  Assistant,  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 


Died  June  22,  1917. 
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Bolton,  Herbert,  Director,  Bristol  Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  Bristol,  England. 

Boyle,  C.  W.,  Curator,  Isaac  Delgado  Museum  of  Art,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Bragg,  Laura  M.,  Curator  of  Books  and  Public  Instruction,  The  Charleston 
Museum,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Brah,  Bernard  H.,  Assistant,  Department  of  Anthropology,  Public  Museum  of 
the  City  of  Milwaukee,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Breck,  Joseph,  Director,  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

•Brigham,  William  T.,  Director,  Bernice  P.  Bishop  Museum,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

Brimley,  Herbert  H.,  Curator,  North  Carolina  State  Museum,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

•Britton,  N.  L.,  Director-in-chief,  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  Bronx  Park, 
New  York  City. 

Brockett,  Paul,  Custodian,  Division  of  Graphic  Arts,  United  States  National 
Museum,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Brooks,  Neil  C.,  Curator,  Museum  of  European  Culture,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  111. 

Brown,  Charles  E.,  Chief,  State  Historical  Museum  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

•Bryan,  William  Alanson,  Professor  of  Zoology,  College  of  Hawaii,  Box  38, 
Honolulu,  T.  H. 

Bryant,  William  L.,  Custodian  of  Museum,  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Buck,  Solon  J.,  Superintendent,  Minnesota  Historical  Society,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

•Bumpus,  Hermon  C.,  President,  Tufts  College,  Tufts  College,  Mass. 

Burroughs,  Clyde  H.,  Secretary  and  Director,  Detroit  Museum  of  Art,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Butler,  Edward  H.,  Jr.,  Board  of  Managers,  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences. 
Address:  672  Delaware  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Carpenter,  Newton  H.,  Business  Manager  and  Director  pro  tern.  The  Art  In- 
stitute of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Carrington,  FitzRoy,  Curator  of  Prints,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Mass. 

Chapman,  Frank  M.,  Curator  of  Ornithology,  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  New  York  City. 

Clark,  James  L.,  Special  Taxidermist,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
New  York  City. 

Clark,  Lotta  A.,  Boston  Normal  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Clarke,  John  M.,  Director,  New  York  State  Museum,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Connolly,  Louise,  Educational  Adviser,  State  Museum,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Cowan,  Robert  E.,  Historian,  867  Treat  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Crocker,  Anna  B.,  Curator,  Portland  Art  Association,  Portland,  Ore. 

Crouthers,  Edith  M.,  Assistant  in  Lending  Collections,  Newark  Museum 
Association,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Cummings,  Byron,  Director  of  the  Museum,  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson, 
Ariz. 

Cummings,  Carlos  E.,  Secretary,  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences,  Buffalo, 
New  York. 

Cushman,  Joseph  A.,  Assistant  Curator,  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Daggett,  Frank  S.,  Director,  Museum  of  History,  Science  and  .A.rt,  Los  .\ngeles, 
Cal. 
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Dana,  John  Cotton,  Secretary  and  Director,  Newark  Museum  Association, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Dawson,  William  Leon,  Director,  Museum  of  Comparative  Oology,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Cal. 

*Dean,  Bashford,  Curator  Emeritus  of  Fishes  and  Reptiles,  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History;  Curator  of  Arms  and  Armor,  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art.  New  York  City. 

*de  Forest,  Robert  W.,  President,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York  City. 

deVeer,  Mrs.  D.  W.,  Assistant  Curator,  Oakland  Public  Museum,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Dickerson,  Mary  C.,  Curator  of  Woods  and  Forestry,  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  New  York  City. 

Dill,  Homer  R.,  Director  of  Vertebrate  Museum,  State  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Dodge,  Charles  Wright,  Curator  of  Zoological  Museum,  University  of  Roch- 
ester, Rochester,  New  York. 

Doelle,  John  A.,  Superintendent,  Houghton  Public  Schools,  Houghton,  Mich. 

*Dow,  George  Francis,  Secretary  and  Curator,  The  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass. 

Driscoll,  Lucy  C.,  Instructor  in  History  of  Art,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 

111. 

*Eigenmaim,  Carl  H.,  Curator  of  Ichthyology,  Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Elliott,  Huger,  Supervisor  of  Educational  Work,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Evermann,  Barton  W.,  Director,  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Fairbanks,  Arthur,  Director,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Mass. 

Farrington,  Agnes  E.,  Curator,  State  Museum  (Washington’s  Headquarters), 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

•Farrington,  Oliver  C.,  Curator  of  Geology,  Field  Museum  of  Natufal  History, 
Chicago,  111. 

Fenneman,  N.  M.,  Professor  of  Geology,  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Fischer,  Eugene  J.,  Osteologist  and  Preparator,  Museum  of  History,  Science  and 
Art,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Fisher,  G.  Clyde,  Assistant  Curator,  Department  of  Public  Education,  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York  City. 

Fisher,  William  L.,  Assistant  Curator,  Philadelphia  Museums,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Flint,  Sarah  G.,  Assistant  in  charge  of  Textiles,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Boston, 
Mass. 

Forbes,  Edward  W.,  Director,  Fogg  Art  Museum,  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Franklin,  Dwight,  Preparator  of  Ethnological  Groups,  1947  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 

Gadsden,  Philip  H.,  President,  The  Charleston  Museum,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Gaige,  Mrs.  Helen  T.  Administrative  Assistant,  Museum  of  Zoology,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

•Gallup,  Anna  Billings,  Curator,  Children’s  Museum,  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Gaudette,  Marie  E.,  Assistant  to  Curator,  Park  Museum,  Providence,  R.  I. 

•Gest,  J.  H.,  Director,  Cincinnati  Museum,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Gibson,  Katherine,  In  charge  Educational  Work,  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

GiSord,  E.  W.,  Associate  Curator,  Museum  of  Anthropology,  University  of 
California,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

•Gilman,  Benj.  Ives,  Secretary,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Mass. 

Glenk,  Robert,  Director,  Louisiana  State  Museum,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Goodale,  George  Lincoln,  Honorarj’-  Curator,  Botanical  Museum,  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

•Gordon,  G.  B.,  Director,  University  Museum,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Grant,  U.  S.,  Curator,  Museum  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Northwestern 
University,  Evanston,  111. 

Gray,  Morris,  President,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Mass. 

•Greenman,  Milton  J.,  Director,  The  Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

•Griffin,  Delia  Isabel,  Director,  Children’s  Museum  of  Boston,  Olmsted  Park, 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Grinnell,  Joseph,  Director,  Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley,  Cal. 

Hall,  F.  S..  Curator,  State  Museum,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 

•Henderson,  Junius,  Curator  of  the  Museum,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder, 
Colorado. 

Henderson,  R.  W.,  Assistant,  Museum  of  Natural  History,  University  of 
Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Herm,  Charles  F.,  Assistant,  Department  of  Physiology,  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  New  York  City. 

Hewitt,  Eleanor  G.,  Director,  Museum  of  the  Arts  of  Decoration,  Cooper  Union, 
New  York  City. 

•Hollick,  Arthur,  Director,  Public  Museum,  Staten  Island  Association  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 

Holmes,  William  H.,  Curator,  National  Gallery  of  Art;  Head  Curator  of  An- 
thropology, United  States  National  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hood,  Ida  Richardson,  Assistant  Librarian,  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  New  York  City. 

•Hornaday,  William  T.,  Director,  New  York  Zoological  Park,  New  York  City. 

Hough,  Walter,  Curator  of  Ethnology,  United  States  National  Museum,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

•Houston,  S.  F.,  Trastee,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

•Hovey,  Edmund  Otis,  Curator,  Department  of  Geology  and  Invertebrate  Pale- 
ontology, American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York  City. 

Howe,  Marshall  A.,  Curator  of  the  Museums,  New  York  Botanical  Garden, 
New  York  City. 

Howe,  Winifred  E.,  General  Assistant,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York 
City. 

Howland,  Henry  R.,  Superintendent,  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Hoyle,  William  Evans,  Director,  National  Museum  of  Wales,  City  Hall,  Cardiff, 
Wales. 

Hughes,  D.  C.,  Assistant,  Section  of  Archeology  and  Ethnology,  Carnegie 
Museum,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Hutchinson,  Charles  L.,  President,  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Jackson,  Robert  T.,  Assistant  Curator,  in  charge  of  Paleontological  Collections, 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jacobs,  Mrs.  Ophelia,  Curator,  Daniel  B.  Dyer  Museum,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

*Jenkins,  Lawrence  W.,  Assistant  Director,  Peabody  Museum,  Salem,  Mass. 

Jennings,  Otto  E.,  Curator  of  Botany,  Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

*Johnson,  Charles  W.,  Curator,  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Grace  Pettis,  Curator,  Springfield  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Johnston,  R.  A.  A.,  Mineralogist  and  Curator,  Geological  Survey,  Ottawa, 
Ontario,  Canada. 

Jones,  Lynds,  Curator,  Zoological  Museum,  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

*Kahl,  Paul  Hugo  Isidor,  Custodian,  Section  of  Entomology,  Carnegie  Museum, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Katzenberger,  George  A.,  Curator,  Museum  of  Carnegie  Library,  Greenville, Ohio. 

Kendall,  Alice  W.,  Assistant,  Newark  Museum  Association,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Kent,  Henry  W.,  Secretary,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York  City. 

*Kennode,  Francis,  Curator,  Provincial  Museum,  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 
Canada. 

Kinnear,  N.  B.,  Bombay  Natural  History  Society,  Bombay,  India. 

KisseU,  Mary  Lois,  Formerly  with  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  Ad- 
dress: 423  W.  120th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Knotts,  Mrs.  Minnie  P.,  Secretary,  State  Historical  Society,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Koch,  Gertrude  E.,  Assistant  in  charge  of  Lending  Collections,  Newark  Museum 
Association,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Kollock,  Charles  W.,  Secretary,  The  Charleston  Museum,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Kroeber,  Alfred  L.,  Curator,  Museum  of  Anthropology,  University  of  Califor- 
nia, San  Francisco,  Cal. 

*Kunz,  George  F.,  Honorary  Curator  of  Gems,  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  New  York  City. 

*Lamb,  Daniel  Smith,  Pathologist,  Army  Medical  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lamson-Scribner,  Frank,  Expert  on  Exhibits,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Leach,  Hazel  M.,  Instructor,  Worcester  Art  Museum,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Lewton,  Frederick  L.,  Curator,  Division  of  Textiles,  United  States  National 
Museum,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Libbey,  William,  Director,  E.  M.  Museum,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Lindberg,  Thure  H.,  Snead  & Company  Iron  Works,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Link,  G.  A.,  Jr.,  Assistant  Preparator,  Taxidermic  Laboratory,  Carnegie  Museum, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

*Lucas,  Frederic  A.,  Director,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York 
City. 

Lucas,  Jannette  May,  Assistant  in  Library,  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  New  York  City. 
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*MacCurdy,  George  Grant,  Curator,  Section  of  Anthropology,  Yale  University 
Museum,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

MacLean,  J.  Arthur,  Curator,  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

MacLean,  W.  W.,  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds,  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mcllvaine,  Caroline  M.,  Librarian  and  Curator,  Chicago  Historical  Society, 
Chicago,  111. 

Macomber,  Frank  G.,  Honorary  Curator,  Department  of  Western  Art,  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Mass. 

Madison,  H.  L.,  Curator,  Park  Museum,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Magoon,  Eva  W.,  Assistant  to  the  Curator,  Park  Museum,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mengel,  Levi  W.,  Director,  Reading  Public  Museum,  Reading,  Pa. 

*Mills,  William  C.,  Curator  and  Librarian,  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  His- 
torical Society,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Millspaugh,  Charles  F.,  Curator  of  Botany,  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
Chicago,  111. 

*Miner,  Roy  W.,  Assistant  Curator  of  Invertebrate  Zoology,  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  New  York  City. 

Moore,  Barrington,  Associate  Curator  of  Woods  and  Forestry,  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  New  York  City. 

Moorehead,  Warren  K.,  Curator,  Department  of  Archeology,  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  Mass. 

Morgan,  Mrs.  Florence  deZ.,  Museum  Assistant,  San  Diego  Museum,  San  Diego, 
Cal. 

Morris,  Frances,  Assistant  Curator,  Department  of  Decorative  Arts,  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art,  New  York  City. 

Morris,  Mrs.  Mary  B.,  Docent,  The  Brooklyn  Museum,  Eastern  Parkway,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Morse,  Albert  P.,  Curator,  Zoological  Museum,  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley, 
Mass.;  Curator  of  Natural  History,  Peabody  Museum,  Salem,  Mass. 

*Morse,  Edward  S.,  Director,  Peabody  Museum,  Salem,  Mass. 

Nichols,  Henry  W.,  Assistant  Curator  of  Geology,  Field  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Chicago,  111. 

Oliver,  Maude  I.  G.,  Editor  of  the  Bulletin,  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  111. 

Ortmann,  Arnold  E.,  Curator  of  Invertebrate  Zoology,  Carnegie  Museum, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Osgood,  Wilfred  H.,  Assistant  Curator  of  Mammalogy  and  Ornithology,  Field 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  Chicago,  111. 

Owen,  Thomas  M.,  Director,  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. 

Paarmann,  J.  H.,  Curator,  Davenport  Academy  of  Sciences,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Page,  Edward  C.,  In  charge.  Museum  of  History,  State  Normal  School,  DeKalb. 

111. 

Pauli,  Florence  V.,  Assistant  in  charge  of  Western  Art,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Peabody,  Charles,  Curator  of  European  Archeology,  Peabody  Museum,  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Peaslee,  Leon  D.,  Curator  of  Education,  Public  Museum  of  the  City  of  Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Perine,  Clara  N.,  Assistant  to  Director,  The  Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

•Peterson,  Harry  C.,  Director,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Museum,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

•Peterson,  Olaf  August,  Field  Collector  and  Preparator  of  Mammals  and  Birds, 
Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Piers,  Harry,  Curator,  Provincial  Museum,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada. 

Pitkin,  Albert  Hastings,  General  Curator,  Wadsworth  Atheneum,  Box  867, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Plambeck,  R.,  Photographer,  Public  Museum  of  the  City  of  Milwaukee,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Plunkett,  G.  N.  Count,  Director,  National  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  Dublin, 
Ireland. 

Poland,  Reginald,  Director,  Denver  Art  Association,  Denver,  Col. 

Pollard,  Agnes  L.,  Curator,  Public  Museum,  Staten  Island  Association  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 

Pool,  Frank  J.,  Assistant  Curator  and  Registrar,  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Pope,  T.  E.  B.,  Curator  of  Invertebrate  Zoology,  Public  Museum  of  the  City 
of  Milwaukee,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Prentice,  Sydney,  Artist  and  Illustrator,  Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Putnam,  Edward  D.,  Curator,  Municipal  Museum,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Putnam,  Edward  K.,  Acting  Director,  Davenport  Academy  of  Sciences,  Daven- 
port, Iowa. 

Ranch,  Samuel  H.,  Librarian,  Grand  Rapids  Public  Library,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan. 

•Rathbun,  Richard,  Assistant  Secretary,  Smithsonian  Institution,  in  charge 
United  States  National  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C. 

•Rathmann,  Carl  G.,  Director,  Educational  Museum,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ravenel,  W.  deC.,  Administrative  Assistant,  United  States  National  Museum, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

•Raymond,  Percy  E.,  Curator  of  Invertebrate  Paleontology,  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zoology,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

•Rea,  Paul  M.,  Director,  The  Charleston  Museum,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Redd,  May,  Assistant  in  Educational  Work,  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  Carnegie 
Institute,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Reeds,  Chester  A.,  Assistant  Curator,  Department  of  Geology,  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  New  York  City. 

Reynolds,  A.  E.,  Vice-president,  Colorado  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Denver, 
Col. 

Rice,  William  North,  Wesleyan  University  Museum,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Rindlaub,  Mrs.  Maie  Douglas,  Director,  North  Dakota  Art  Association,  Fargo, 
N.  D. 

Robinson,  Edward,  Director,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York  City. 

Robinson,  John,  Trustee,  Peabody  Museum,  Salem,  Mass. 

Rothermel,  John  G.,  Director,  Wagner  Free  Institute  of  Science,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

•Rothrock,  Boyd  P.,  Curator,  Pennsylvania  State  Museum,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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Rothrock,  Mrs.  Boyd  P.,  Accessionist  and  Foliage  Worker,  Pennsylvania  State 
Museum,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Routzahn,  E.  G.,  Associate  Director,  Department  of  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation,  New  York  City. 

Rowe,  Louis  Earle,  Director,  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Rowe,  Mrs.  Margaret  T.  Jackson,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Ruggles,  E.  A.,  Assistant  in  Charge  of  Sales  Department,  Cleveland  Museum  of 
Art,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Ruthven,  Alexander  G.,  Director,  Museum  of  Zoology,  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Sachse,  Julius  F.,  Curator  and  Librarian,  Museum  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  F.  and 
A.  M.  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sage,  Cornelia  Bentley,  Director,  Albright  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

*Santens,  Remi  H.,  Chief  Preparator,  Taxidermic  Laboratory,  Carnegie  Museum, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Sargent,  Herbert  E.,  Director,  Kent  Scientific  Museum,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Saunders,  Helen  E.,  Science  Assistant,  Newark  Museum  Association,  Newark, 

N.  J. 

Sayles,  Robert  W.,  Curator,  Geological  Department,  University  Museum,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Scales,  Mrs.  Laura  W.  L.,  Museum  Instructor,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Schoff,  Wilfred  H.,  Secretary  and  Assistant  Treasurer,  The  Philadelphia  Museums, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

*Schuchert,  Charles,  Curator  of  Geology,  Peabody  Museum,  Yale  University, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Sexton,  Winifred,  Secretary,  Fine  Arts  Institute,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Sharpe,  Jesse,  Treasurer,  The  Charleston  Museum,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

•Sherwood,  George  H.,  Assistant  Secretary,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
New  York  City. 

Shrosbree,  George,  Chief  Taxidermist,  Public  Museum  of  the  City  of  Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Sidway,  Ralph  H.,  Board  of  Managers,  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences. 
Address:  589  Delaware  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Silvester,  Charles  F.,  Curator  of  Zoology,  Museum  of  Princeton  University,  Prince- 
ton, N.  J. 

Simms,  S.  C.,  Curator,  N.  W.  Harris  Public  School  Extension,  Field  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  Chicago,  111. 

•Skiff,  Frederick  J.  V.,  Director,  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Chicago,  111. 

Slocum,  Anna  D.,  Pond  Street,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Small,  John  K.,  Head  Curator  of  the  Museums  and  Herbarium,  New  York  Botani- 
cal Garden,  Bronx  Park,  New  York  City. 

Smith,  Frank,  Curator,  Museum  of  Natural  History,  University  of  Illinois,  Ur- 
bana.  111. 

Smith,  George  Walter  Vincent,  Donor  and  Director,  Springfield  Art  Museum, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Smith,  Harlan  I.,  Archeologist,  Museum  of  the  Geological  Survey,  Ottawa, 
Ontario,  Canada. 
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Smith,  Lee  H.,  President,  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences.  Address:  663 
Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Snyder,  L.  L.,  Assistant,  Museum  of  Natural  History,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa. 

Stejneger,  Leonhard,  Head  Curator  of  the  Department  of  Biology,  United  States 
National  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Stevens,  Edgar  B.,  Board  of  Managers,  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences. 
Address:  140  Lincoln  Parkway,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Stevens,  George  W.,  Director,  Toledo  Museum  of  Art,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Stewart,  Douglas,  Assistant  to  Director,  Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Stoddard,  Herbert  L.,  Taxidermist,  N.  W.  Harris  Public  School  Extension,  Field 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  Chicago,  111. 

*Stone,  Witmer,  Curator,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Stoney,  Samuel  G.,  Trustee,  The  Charleston  Museum,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Swarth,  Harry  S.,  Curator  of  Birds,  Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology,  University 
of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Sweeney,  Arthur,  Secretary,  St.  Paul  Institute,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Taylor,  W.  P.,  Assistant  Biologist,  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Thomas,  Ann  E.,  Assistant  in  Department  of  Public  Education,  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  New  York  City. 

Thorn,  Alfred  W.,  Board  of  Managers,  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences.  Ad- 
dress: 445  Delaware  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Tobitt,  Edith,  Librarian,  Omaha  Public  Library  and  Museum,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Tomita,  Kojiro,  Assistant  Curator,  Department  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  Art, 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Mass. 

Toothaker,  Charles  R.,  Curator,  The  Philadelphia  Museums,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

•Tower,  Ralph  W.,'  Curator  of  Books  and  Publications,  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  New  York  City. 

•Townsend,  Charles  H.,  Director,  New  York  Aquarium,  Battery  Park,  New  York 
City. 

•Townsend,  Louis  H.,  Osteologist,  Ardmore,  Pa. 

Trask,  John  E.  D.,  The  Art  Club,  220  South  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Uhle,  Max,  Casilla,  64,  Tacna,  Chile. 

Vaughan,  Mrs.  Agnes  L.,  Instructor,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York 
City. 

Wade,  Eleanor  A.,  Curator,  Springfield  Art  Museum,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Ward,  F.  Hawley,  Secretary,  Ward’s  Natural  Science  Establishment,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

•Ward,  Henry  L.,  Director,  Public  Museum  of  the  City  of  Milwaukee,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

Weeks,  Laura  L.,  Secretary  to  the  Director  and  Assistant  Treasurer,  The  Charles- 
ton Museum,  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

White,  Margaret  E.,  Registrar,  Newark  Museum  Association,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Whiting,  Frederic  AUen,  Director,  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Whiting,  Mrs.  Frederic  A.,  Assistant  to  Director,  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Whitlock,  Herbert  P.,  Curator  of  Minerals,  New  York  State  Museum,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 
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Wilcox,  Alice  W.,  Director,  Fairbanks  Museum  of  Natural  Science,  St.  Johns- 
bury,  Vt. 

•Willoughby,  Charles  C.,  Director,  Peabody  Museum  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

•Wilson,  W.  P.,  Director,  The  Philadelphia  Museums,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Winser,  Beatrice,  Assistant  Secretary  and  Assistant  Director,  Newark  Museum 
Association,  Newark,  N.  J. 

•Wissler,  Clark,  Curator  of  Anthropology,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
New  York  City. 

Wood,  Frank,  Curator,  Old  Dartmouth  Historical  Society,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Wood,  Howland,  Curator,  American  Numismatic  Society,  New  York  City. 

Woodruff,  Frank  M.,  Curator  and  Ornithologist,  The  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Chicago,  111. 

Wyer,  Raymond,  The  Players,  16  Gramercy  Park,  New  York  City. 

ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS 

Baker,  Helen  J.,  Assistant  in  Library,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York 
City. 

axter,  Mrs.  Blanche  W.,  Docent,  Syracuse  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

■Perwick,  William,  Restorer  of  Documents,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Child,  Katherine  B.,  School  of  Fine  Arts  and  Crafts,  126  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Clifford,  William,  Librarian,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York  City. 

Coggeshall,  Arthur  S.,  Preparator-in-chief,  Department  of  Paleontology,  Carnegie 
Museum,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Coggeshall,  Louis,  Preparator,  Department  of  Vertebrate  Paleontology,  Carnegie 
Museum,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Connor,  Thomas  J.,  Assistant,  Philadelphia  Museums,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Courtney,  Mrs.  Addison,  Assistant,  Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Draper,  Miriam  E.,  Librarian,  Children’s  Museum,  Bedford  Park,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Dickerson,  Roy  E.,  Assistant  Curator,  Department  of  Invertebrate  Paleontology, 
California  Academy  of  Sciences,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Farrington,  Mrs.  Oliver  C.,  Chicago,  111. 

Felton,  Alice  L.,  Assistant  in  Charge  of  Photographs,  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  New  York  City. 

Goll,  George  P.,  Curator,  The  Philadelphia  Museums,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hutchinson,  Susan  A.,  Curator  of  Books,  The  Brooklyn  Museum,  Eastern  Park- 
way, Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Levy,  Florence  N.,  Editor,  American  Art  Annual,  New  York  City. 

Meagher,  Marion  T.,  Painter  and  Sculptor,  939  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Mcllvaine,  Mabel,  Research  Worker,  Chicago  Historical  Society,  Chicago,  HI. 

Riggs,  Elmer  S.,  Assistant  Curator,  Department  of  Paleontology,  Field  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  Chicago,  lU. 

Ruth,  Christine,  Docent,  Children’s  Museum,  Bedford  Park,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Sampson,  Harold  R.,  In  charge  Museum  Case  Department,  Library  Bureau, 
New  York  City. 
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Schiele,  Rudolph  M.,  Assistant,  Philadelphia  Museums,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Slocum,  Laura,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Wallace,  Lucy  E.,  Assistant  Librarian,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York 
City. 

Weisse,  Mrs.  Mary  Day  Lee,  Assistant  Curator,  Children’s  Museum,  Bedford 
Park,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Huron  H.,  R.  39,  Ingalls,  Indiana. 

Stevens,  A.  Cora,  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Chicago,  lU. 

Wheeler,  Harold  L.,  Librarian,  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  University  of 
Missouri,  RoUa,  Mo. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MEMBERS 


ALABAMA 

Montgomery; 

Departnjent  of  Archives  and  History  {non-memher) : 
Owen,  Thomas  M.,  Director  {active). 
University: 

Alabama  Museum  of  Natural  History  {sustaining. 


ARIZONA 


Tucson: 

University  of  Arizona  {non-memher): 

Cummings,  Byron,  Director  of  the  Museum  {active). 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


Victoria: 

Provincial  Museum  {non-member): 

Kermode,  Francis,  Curator  {active). 


CALIFORNIA 

Berkeley: 

University  of  California,  Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology  {sustaining) : 
Grinnell,  Joseph,  Director  {active). 

Swarth,  Harry  S.,  Curator  of  Birds  {active). 

Los  Angeles: 

Museum  of  History,  Science,  and  Art  {non-memher): 

Daggett,  Frank  S.,  Director  {active). 

Fischer,  Eugene  J.,  Osteologist  and  Prepara  tor  {active). 

The  Southwest  Museum  {non-memher) : 

AUiot,  Hector,  Director  {active). 

Oakland: 

Oakland  Public  Museum  {non-member): 

deVeer,  Mrs.  D.  W.,  Assistant  Curator  {active). 

Palo  Alto: 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  Museum  {non-memher): 

Peterson,  Harry  C.,  Director  {active). 

San  Diego: 

San  Diego  Museum  {non-member): 

Morgan,  Mrs.  Florence  deZ.,  assistant  {active). 

San  Francisco: 

California  Academy  of  Sciences  {sustaining) : 

Dickerson,  Roy  E.,  Assistant  Curator,  Department  of  Invertebrate 
Paleontology  {associate) . 

Evermann,  Barton  W.,  Director  {active). 

University  of  California,  Museum  of  Anthropology  {non-memher) : 

Gifford,  E.  W.,  Associate  Curator  {active). 

Kroeber,  Alfred  L.,  Curator  {active). 
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Unattached: 

Cowan,  Robert  E.,  Historian  {active). 
Santa  Barbara: 

Museum  of  Comparative  Oology  {non-memher) : 
Dawson,  William  Leon,  Director  {active). 


Tacna: 

Unattached: 

Uhle,  Max  {active). 


cmLE 


COLORADO 

Boulder: 

University  of  Colorado  {non-member) : 

Henderson,  Junius,  Curator  of  Museum  {active). 

Denver: 

Colorado  Academy  of  Sciences  {non-memher) : 

Bethel,  Ellsworth,  President  {active). 

Colorado  Museum  of  Natural  History  {sustaining) : 

Reynolds,  A.  E.,  Vice-president  {active). 

Denver  Art  Association  {non-member) ; 

Poland,  Reginald,  Director  {active). 

CONNECTICUT 

Hartford: 

Wadsworth  Athenemn  {sustaining): 

Pitkin,  Albert  Hastings,  General  Curator  {active). 

Middletown: 

Wesleyan  University  Museum  {non-member): 

Rice,  WiUiam  North  {active). 

New  Haven: 

Yale  University,  Peabody  Museum  {sustaining): 

Schuchert,  Charles,  Curator  of  Geology  (active). 

MacCurdy,  George  Grant,  Curator,  Section  of  Anthropology  {active). 
Waterbury: 

Mattatuck  Historical  Society  {sustaining}. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


Washington; 

Army  Medical  Museum  (sustaining) : 

Lamb,  Daniel  Smith,  Pathologist  (active). 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  (non-member): 

Taylor,  W.  P.,  Assistant  Biologist  (active). 

The  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  (sustaining) . 

Library  of  Congress  (non-memher) : 

Berwick,  William,  Restorer  of  Documents  (associate). 
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National  Gallery  of  Art  {non-member) : 

Holmes,  William  H.,  Curator  (active). 

Smithsonian  Institution  (sustaining) ; 

Rathbun,  Richard,  Assistant  Secretary  (active). 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  (non-member): 

Lamson-Scribner,  Frank,  Expert  on  Exhibits  (active). 

United  States  National  Museum  (iion-member)\ 

Bassler,  R.  S.,  Curator  of  Paleontology  (active). 

Brockett,  Paul,  Custodian,  Division  of  Graphic  Arts  (active). 
Holmes,  William  H.,  Head  Curator  of  Anthropology  (active). 
Hough,  Walter,  Curator  of  Ethnology  (active). 

Lewton,  Frederick  L.,  Curator,  Division  of  Textiles  (active), 
Rathbun,  Richard,  In  charge  of  Museum  (active). 

Ravenel,  W.  deC.,  Administrative  Assistant  (active). 

Stejneger,  Leonhard,  Head  Curator,  Department  of  Biology  (active). 


ENGLAND 


Bristol: 

Bristol  Museum  and  Art  Gallery  (non-member) : 
Bolton,  Herbert,  Director  (active). 


HAWAII 


Honolulu: 

Bernice  P.  Bishop  Museum  (sustaining): 

Brigham,  William  T.,  Director  (active). 

College  of  Hawaii  (non-member) : 

Bryan,  William  Alanson,  Professor  of  Zoology  (active). 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago: 

The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  (sustaining) : 

Bennett,  Bessie,  Curator  of  Decorative  Arts  and  Assistant  to  the  Director 
(active). 

Block,  Maurice,  Assistant  (active). 

Carpenter,  Newton  H.,  Business  Manager  and  Director  pro  tem  (active). 
Hutchinson,  Charles  L.,  President  (active). 

Oliver,  Maude  I.  G.,  Editor  of  the  Bulletin  (active). 

The  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences  (non-member) : 

Atwood,  W.  W.,  Director  (active). 

Woodruff,  Frank  M.,  Curator  and  Ornithologist  (active). 

Chicago  Historical  Society  (sustaining) : 

* Mcllvaine,  Caroline  M.,  Librarian  and  Curator  (active). 

McUvaine,  Mabel,  Research  Worker  (associate). 

Field  Museum  of  Natural  History  (sustaining): 

Farrington,  Oliver  C.,  Curator  of  Geology  (active). 

Millspaugh,  Charles  F.,  Curator  of  Botany  (active). 

Nichols,  Henry  W.,  Assistant  Curator  of  Geology  (active). 
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Osgood,  Wilfred  H.,  Assistant  Curator  of  Mammalogy  and  Ornithology 
{active). 

Simms,  S.  C.,  Curator,  N.  W.  Harris  Public  School  Extension  {active). 
Skiff,  Frederick  J.  V.,  Director  {active). 

Stevens,  A.  Cora  {associate). 

Stoddard,  Herbert  L.,  Taxidermist,  N.  W.  Harris  Public  School  Extension 
{active). 

Riggs,  Elmer  S.,  Assistant  Curator,  Department  of  Paleontology  {associate). 
Unattached : 

Driscoll,  Lucy  C.  {active). 

Farrington,  Mrs.  Oliver  C.  {associate). 

DeKalb: 

Museum  of  History,  State  Normal  School  {non-member): 

Page,  Edward  C.,  In  charge  {active). 

Evanston: 

Northwestern  University,  Museum  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  {sustaining) : 
Grant,  U.  S.,  Curator  {active). 

Springfield: 

Illinois  State  Museum  of  Natural  History  {sustaining) : 

Crook,  A.  R.,  Curator  {life). 

Urbana: 

University  of  Illinois,  Museum  of  European  Culture  {non-member) : 

Brooks,  Neil  C.,  Curator  {active). 

University  of  Illinois,  Museum  of  Natural  History  {non-member) : 

Smith,  Frank,  Curator  {active). 


INDIA 


Bombay: 

Bombay  Natural  History  Society  {non-member) : 
Kinnear,  N.  B.  {active). 


INDIANA 

Bloomington: 

Indiana  University,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  {sustaining). 
Earlham: 

Earlham  College,  Joseph  Moore  Museum  {sustaining). 
Indianapolis: 

Art  Association  of  Indianapolis  {sustaining). 

Ingalls: 

Unattached : 

Smith,  Huron  H.  {associate). 


IOWA 


Davenport: 

Davenport  Academy  of  Sciences  {sustaining) : 
Paarmann,  J.  H.,  Curator  {active). 

Putnam,  Edward  K.,  Acting  Director  {active). 
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Iowa  City: 

State  University  of  Iowa  {non-member) : 

Dill,  Homer  R.,  Director  of  Vertebrate  Museum  {active). 

Henderson,  R.  W.,  Assistant,  Museum  of  Natural  History  {active). 
Snyder,  L.  L.,  Assistant  {active). 


IRELAND 


Dublin: 

National  Museum  of  Science  and  Art  {non-member): 
Plunkett,  G.  N.  Count,  Director  {active). 


LOUISIANA 


New  Orleans: 

Isaac  Delgado  Museum  of  Art  {non-member) : 

Boyle,  C.  W.,  Curator  {active). 

Louisiana  State  Museum  {non-member) : 

Bailey,  Alfred  M.,  Curator,  Department  of  Birds  and  Mammals  {active). 
Glenk,  Robert,  Director  {active). 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Andover: 

Phillips  Academy,  Department  of  Archeology  {sustaining) : 
Moorehead,  Warren  K.,  Curator  {active). 


Boston: 

Arnold  Arboretum  {sustaining). 

Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  {sustaining : 

Cushman,  Joseph  A.,  Assistant  Curator  {active). 

Jackson,  Robert  T.,  Assistant  Curator,  In  charge  of  Paleontological 
Collections  {active). 

Johnson,  Charles  W.,  Curator  {active). 

Children’s  Museum  of  Boston  {non-member) : 

Atwood,  W.  W.,  Trustee  {active). 

GrifEn,  Delia  Isabel,  Director  {active). 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts  {sustaining) : 

Carrington,  FitzRoy,  Curator  of  Prints  {active). 

Elliott,  Huger,  Supervisor  of  Educational  Work  {active). 

Fairbanks,  Arthur,  Director  {active). 

Flint,  Sarah  G.,  Assistant  in  charge  of  Textiles  {active). 

Gilman,  Benj.  Ives,  Secretary  {active). 

Gray,  Morris,  President  {active). 

MacLean,  W.  W.,  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds  {active). 
Macomber,  Frank  G.,  Honorary  Curator,  Department  of  Western  Art 
{active). 

Pauli,  Florence  V.,  Assistant  in  charge  of  Western  Art  {active). 

Scales,  Mrs.  Laura  W.  L.,  Museum  Instructor  {active). 

Tomito,  Kojiro,  Assistant  Curator,  Department  of  Chinese  and  Japanese 
Art  {active). 
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Unattached: 

Child,  Katherine  B.  (associate). 

Clark,  Lotta  A.  (active). 

Slocum,  Anna  D.  (active). 

Slocum,  Laura  (associate). 

Cambridge: 

Harvard  University,  Botanical  Museum  (non-member) : 

Goodale,  George  Lincoln,  Honorary  Curator  (active). 

Harvard  University,  Fogg  Art  Museum  (sustaining): 

Forbes,  Edward  W.,  Director  (active). 

Harvard  University,  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  (non-member) : 

Barbour,  Thomas,  Associate  Curator  of  Reptiles  and  Amphibians  (active). 
Henshaw,  Samuel,  Director  (life). 

Ra3miond,  Percy  E.,  Curator  of  Invertebrate  Paleontology  (active). 
Harvard  University,  Peabody  Museum  (non-member) : 

Peabody,  Charles,  Curator  of  European  Archeology  (active). 

Williughby,  Charles  C.,  Director  (active). 

Harvard  University,  University  Museum  (non-member) : 

Sayles,  Robert  W.,  Curator,  Geological  Department  (active). 

Lancaster: 

Thayer  Museum  (sustaining) : 

Thayer,  John  E.,  Director  (life). 

New  Bedford: 

Old  Dartmouth  Historical  Society  (non-member): 

Wood,  Frank,  Curator  (active). 

Pittsfield  : 

Berkshire  Atheneum  and  Museum  (non-member) : 

Ballard,  Harlan  H.,  Curator  (active). 

Salem: 

The  Essex  Institute  (sustaining : 

Dow,  George  Francis,  Secretary  and  Curator  (active). 

Peabody  Museum  (sustaining) : 

Jenkins,  L.  W.,  Assistant  Director  (active). 

Morse,  Albert  P.,  Curator  of  Natural  History  (active). 

Morse,  Edward  S.,  Director  (active). 

Robinson,  John,  Trustee  (active). 

Springfield: 

Springfield  Art  Museum  (sustaining)] 

Smith,  George  Walter  Vincent,  Donor  and  Director  (active). 

Wade,  Eleanor  A.,  Curator  (active). 

Springfield  Museum  of  Natural  History  (sustaining) : 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Grace  Pettis,  Curator  (active). 

Tufts  College: 

Tufts  College  (non-member): 

Bumpus,  Hermon  C.,  President  (active). 

Wellesley: 

Wellesley  College,  Zoological  Museum  (non-member): 

Morse,  Albert  P.,  Curator  (active). 
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Worcester: 

Worcester  Art  Museum  {sustaining). 

Leach,  Hazel  M.,  Instructor  {active). 

MICHIGAN 

Ann  Arbor: 

University  of  Michigan,  Museum  of  Zoology  {non-member) : 

Gaige,  Mrs.  Helen  T.,  Administrative  Assistant  {active). 

Ruthven,  Alexander  G.,  Director  {active). 

Battle  Creek: 

Battle  Creek  Public  School  Museum  {sustaining). 

Detroit: 

Detroit  Museum  of  Art  {non-member)'. 

Burroughs,  Clyde  H.,  Secretary  and  Director  {active). 

Grand  Rapids: 

Grand  Rapids  Public  Library  {non-member) : 

Ranch,  Samuel  H.,  Librarian  {active). 

Kent  Scientific  Museum  {non-member) : 

Sargent,  Herbert  E.,  Director  {active). 

Houghton: 

Houghton  Public  Schools  {non-member): 

Doelle,  John  A.,  Superintendent  {active). 

Three  Oaks: 

Chamberlain  Memorial  Museum  {sustaining. 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis: 

Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts  {sustaining. 

Breck,  Joseph,  Director  {active). 

St.  Paul; 

Minnesota  Historical  Society  {non-member) : 

Buck,  Solon  J.,  Superintendent  {active). 

St.  Paul  Institute  {non-member) : 

Sweeney,  Arthur,  Secretary  {active). 

MISSOURI 

Doe  Run: 

Graves  Private  Museum  {non-member): 

Graves,  F.  P.  {life). 

Kansas  City: 

Daniel  B.  Dyer  Museum  {non-member): 

Jacobs,  Mrs.  Ophelia,  Curator  {active). 

Fine  Arts  Institute  {non-member): 

Sexton,  Winifred,  Secretary  {active). 

Rolla; 

University  of  Missouri,  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy  {non-member) 
Wheeler,  Harold  L.,  Librarian  {associate). 
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St.  Louis: 

Educational  Museum  {sustainmg) : 

Rathmann,  Carl  G.,  Director  (active). 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln  : 

Nebraska  State  Historical  Society  (non-memher): 
Blackman,  E.  E.,  Curator  (active). 

Knotts,  Mrs.  Minnie  P.,  Secretary  (active). 
State  Museum  (non-member) : 

Barbour,  Erwin  Hinckley,  Curator  (active) . 


Omaha: 

Omaha  Public  Library  and  Museum  (non-member) : 
Tobitt,  Edith,  Librarian  (active). 


new  jersey 

Jersey  City: 

Unattached: 

Lindberg,  Thure  H.  (active). 

Newark: 

Newark  Museum  Association  (sustaining) : 

Crouthers,  Edith  M.,  Assistant  in  Lending  Collections  (active). 

Dana,  John  Cotton,  Secretary  and  Director  (active) . 

Kendall,  Alice  W.,  Assistant  (active). 

Koch,  Gertrude  E.,  Assistant  in  charge  of  Lending  Collections  (active). 
Saunders,  Helen  E.,  Science  Assistant  (active). 

White,  Margaret  E.,  Registrar  (active). 

Winser,  Beatrice,  Assistant  Secretary  and  Assistant  Director  (active), 
Princeton: 

E.  M.  Museum  (non-member) : 

Libbey,  William,  Director  (active). 

Museum  of  Princeton  University  (non-member) : 

Silvester,  Charles  F.,  Curator  of  Zoology  (active). 

Trenton: 

New  Jersey  State  Museum  (sustaining): 

Connolly,  Louise,  Educational  Adviser  (active) . 


NEW  YORK 

Albany: 

New  York  State  Museum  (sustaining): 

Clarke,  John  M.,  Director  (active). 

Whitlock,  Herbert  P.,  Curator  of  Minerals  (active). 

Brooklyn: 

The  Brookljm  Museum  (sustaining): 

Aitkin,  Helen  J.,  Assistant  Curator,  Division  of  Conchology  (active), 
Hutchinson,  Susan  A.,  Curator  of  Books  (associate). 

Morris,  Mrs.  M.  B.,  Docent  (active). 
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Children’s  Museum,  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  {non-member) 
Draper,  Mirian  S.,  Librarian  (associate) . 

Gallup,  Anna  Billings,  Curator  (active). 

Ruth,  Christine,  Docent  (associate). 

Weisse,  Mrs.  Mary  Day  Lee,  Assistant  Curator  (associate). 

Buffalo; 

Albright  Art  Gallery  (non-member)-. 

Sage,  Cornelia  Bentley,  Director  (active). 

Buffalo  Historical  Society  (sustaining) . 

Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences  (sustaining) : 

Bryant,  William  L.,  Custodian  of  Museum  (active). 

Butler,  Edward  H.,  Jr.,  Board  of  Managers  (active). 

Cummings,  Carlos  E.,  Secretary  (active). 

Howland,  Henry  R.,  Superintendent  (active). 

Sidway,  Ralph  H.,  Board  of  Managers  (active). 

Smith,  Lee  H.,  President  (active). 

Stevens,  Edgar  B.,  Board  of  Managers  (active). 

Thorn,  Alfred  W.,  Board  of  Managers  (active). 

Elmira  : 

Arnot  Art  Gallery  (sustaining). 

New  Brighton: 

Public  Museum,  Staten  Island  Association  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (non-member) : 
HoUick,  Arthur,  Director  (active). 

Pollard,  Agnes  L.,  Curator  (active). 

New  York  City: 

American  Art  Annual  (non-member) : 

Levy,  Florence  N.,  Editor  (associate). 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History  (sustaining) : 

Akeley,  C.  E.,  Taxidermist  (active). 

Allen,  Joel  A.,  Curator  of  Mammalogy  and  Ornithology  (active). 
Chapman,  Frank  M.,  Curator  of  Ornithology  (active). 

Clark,  James  L.,  Special  Taxidermist  (active). 

Dean,  Bashford,  Curator  Emeritus  of  Fishes  and  Reptiles  (active). 
Dickerson,  Mary  C.,  Curator  of  Woods  and  Forestry  (active). 

Fisher,  G.  Clyde,  Assistant  Curator,  Department  of  Public  Education 
(active). 

Herm,  Charles  F.,  Assistant,  Department  of  Physiology  (active). 

Hood,  Ida  Richardson,  Assistant  Librarian  (active). 

Hovey,  Edmund  Otis,  Curator,  Department  of  Geology  and  Invertebrate 
Paleontology  (active). 

Kunz,  George  F.,  Honorary  Curator  of  Gems  (active). 

Lucas,  Frederic  A.,  Director  (active). 

Lucas,  Jannette  May,  Assistant  in  Library  (active). 

Matthew,  W.  D.,  Curator  of  Vertebrate  Paleontology  (life). 

Miner,  Roy  W.,  Assistant  Curator  of  Invertebrate  Zoology  (active). 
Moore,  Barrington,  Associate  Curator  of  Woods  and  Forestry  (active). 
Osborn,  Henry  Fairfield,  President  (life). 

Reeds,  Chester  A.,  Assistant  Curator,  Department  of  Geology  (active). 
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Sherwood,  George  H.,  Assistant  Secretary  (active). 

Thomas,  Ann  E.,  Assistant  in  Department  of  Public  Education  (active) 
Tower,  Ralph  W.,  Curator  of  Books  and  Publications  (active). 

Wissler,  Clark,  Curator  of  Anthropology  (active). 

American  Numismatic  Society  (sustaining) : 

Huntington,  Archer  M.  (patron). 

Wood,  Howland,  Curator  (active). 

Hispanic  Society  of  America  (sustaining) : 

Huntington,  Archer  M.  (patron). 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  (sustaining) : 

Abbot,  Edith  R.,  Instructor  (active). 

Baker,  Helen  J.,  Assistant  in  Library  (associate). 

Clifford,  William,  Librarian  (associate). 

Dean,  Bashford,  Curator  of  Arms  and  Armor  (active). 
de  Fo-est,  Robert  W.,  President  (active). 

Felton,  Alice  L.,  Assistant  in  charge  of  Photographs  (associate). 

Howe,  Winifred  E.,  Assistant  (active). 

Kent,  Henry  W.,  Secretary  (active). 

Morris,  Frances,  Assistant  Curator,  Department  of  Decorative  Arts 
(active). 

Robinson,  Edward,  Director  (active). 

Vaughan,  Mrs.  Agnes  L.,  Instructor  (active). 

Wallace,  Lucy  E.,  Assistant  Librarian  (associate) . 

Museum  of  the  Arts  of  Decoration,  Cooper  Union  (non-member) : 

Hewitt,  Eleanor  G.,  Director  (active). 

New  York  Aquarium  (non-member) : 

Townsend,  Charles  H.,  Director  (active). 

New  York  Botanical  Garden  (sustaining)-. 

Britton,  N.  L.,  Director-in-chief  (active). 

Howe,  Marshall  A.,  Curator  of  Museums  (active). 

Small,  John  K.,  Head  Curator  of  Museums  and  Herbarium  (active^ 

New  York  Zoological  Park  (non-member) : 

Homaday,  William  T.,  Director  (active). 

Russell  Sage  Foundation,  Department  of  Surveys  and  Exhibits  (non-member) : 

Routzahn,  E.  G.,  Associate  Director  (active). 

Unattached: 

Franklin,  Dwight  (active). 

Kissell,  Mary  Lois  (active). 

Meagher,  Marion  T.,  Painter  and  Sculptor  (associate). 

Sampson,  Harold  R.  (associate). 

Wyer,  Raymond  (active). 

Newburgh: 

State  Museum  (Washington’s  Headquarters)  (non-member)-. 

Farrington,  Agnes  E.,  Curator  (active). 

Rochester: 

Municipal  Museum  (non-member): 

Putnam,  Edward  D.,  Curator  (active). 
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University  of  Rochester  (non-member) : 

Dodge,  Charles  Wright,  Curator  of  Zoological  Museum  (active). 
Ward’s  Natural  Science  Establishment  (non-member) ; 

Ward,  F.  Hawley,  Secretary  (active). 

SoUTHAJtPTON: 

Southampton  Art  Museum  (non-member) : 

Parrish,  Samuel  L.  (life). 

Syracuse  : 

New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  (non-member) : 

Adams,  Charles  C.  (active). 

Baker,  Frank  C.,  Zoological  Investigator  (active). 

Syracuse  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  (non-member)-. 

Baxter,  Mrs.  Blanche  W.,  Docent  (associate). 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


Raleigh: 

North  Carolina  State  Museum  (non-member) : 

Adickes,  Thomas  W.,  Assistant  Curator  (active). 
Brimley,  Herbert  H.,  Curator  (active). 


NORTH  DAKOTA 


Fargo: 

North  Dakota  Art  Association  (non-member): 

Rindlaub,  Mrs.  Maie  Douglas,  Director  (active). 


NOVA  SCOTIA 


Halifax: 

Provincial  Museum  (non-member) : 
Piers,  Harry,  Curator  (active). 


OHIO 

Cincinnati: 

Cincinnati  Museum  (sustaining) ; 

Gest,  J.  H.,  Director  (active). 

University  of  Cincinnati  (non-member) : 

Fenneman,  N.  M.,  Professor  of  Geology  (active). 

Cleveland; 

Cleveland  Museum  of  Art  (sustaining)-. 

Gibson,  Katherine,  In  charge  Educational  Work  (active). 
MacLean,  J.  Arthur,  Curator  (active). 

Pool,  Frank  J.,  Assistant  Curator  and  Registrar  (ac/ive) . 
Ruggles,  E.  A.,  Assistant  in  charge  of  Sales  Department  (active). 
Whiting,  Frederic  Allen,  Director  (active). 

Whiting,  Mrs.  Frederic  A.,  Assistant  to  Director  (active). 
Columbus; 

Ohio  State  Archeological  and  Flistorical  Society  (non-met7iber) : 

Mills,  William  C.,  Curator  and  Librarian  (active). 
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Greenville  : 

Museum  of  Carnegie  Library  {non-memher) ; 
Katzenberger,  George  A..  Curator  {active). 
Oberlin: 

Oberlin  College,  Zoological  Museum  {non-member) : 
Jones,  Lynds,  Curator  {active). 

Sandusky: 

High  School  Museum  {non-memher): 

Bliss,  Chester  I.,  Assistant  Curator  {active). 

Toledo: 

Toledo  Museum  of  Art  {sustaining) : 

Stevens,  George  W.,  Director  {active). 


ONTARIO 


Ottawa: 

Geological  Survey  of  Canada  {sustaining) : 

Ami,  Henry  M.  {active). 

Johnston,  R.  A.  A,,  Mineralogist  and  Curator  {active). 
Smith,  Harlan  I.,  Archeologist  {active). 


OREGON 


Portland: 

Portland  Art  Association  {non-memher) : 
Crocker,  Anna  B.,  Curator  {active). 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Ardmore: 

Unattached: 

Townsend,  Louis  H.,  Osteologist  {active). 

Erie: 

Erie  Public  Museum  {non-member): 

Austin,  Thomas  L.,  Curator  {active). 

Harrisburg: 

Pennsylvania  State  Museum  {sustaining) : 

Rothrock,  Boyd  P.,  Curator  {active). 

Rothrock,  Mrs.  Boyd  P.,  Accessionist  and  Foliage  Worker  {active). 
Philadelphia: 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  {sustaining): 

Stone,  Witmer,  Curator  {active). 

Museum  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  F.  and  A.  M.  of  Pennsylvania  {non-memher)  i 
Sachse,  Julius  F.,  Curator  and  Librarian  {active). 

Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art  {sustaining). 

The  Philadelphia  Museums  {sustaining : 

Connor,  Thomas  J.,  Assistant  {associate). 

Fisher,  William  L.,  Assistant  Curator  {active). 

Goll,  George  P.,  Curator  {associate). 
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Schiele,  Rudolph  M.,  Assistant  {associate). 

Schoff,  Wilfred  H.,  Secretary  and  Assistant  Treasurer  {active). 

Toothaker,  Charles  R.,  Curator  {active). 

Wilson,  W.  P.,  Director  {active). 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  University  Museum  {sustaining) : 

Gordon,  G.  B.,  Director  {active). 

Houston,  S.  F.,  Trustee  {active). 

Wagner  Free  Institute  of  Science  {non-member)-. 

Rothermel,  John  G.,  Director  {active). 

The  Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy  {non-member) : 

Grcenman,  Milton  J.,  Director  {active). 

Perine,  Clara  N.,  Assistant  to  Director  {active). 

Unattached' 

Trask,  John  E.  D.  {active). 

PiTTSBURCn: 

Carnegie  Institute,  Department  of  Fine  Arts  {non-member) : 

Bakewell,  Euphemia,  Docent  {active). 

Beatty,  John  W.,  Director  {active). 

Redd,  May,  Assistant  in  Educational  Work  {active). 

Carnegie  Institute,  Department  of  the  Museum  {sustaining) : 

Agostini,  Serafino,  Preparator,  Department  of  Paleontology  {active). 
Atkinson,  D.  A.,  Custodian  of  Reptiles  {active). 

Coggeshall,  Arthur  S.,  Preparator-in-chief,  Department  of  Paleontology 
{associate) . 

Coggeshall,  Louis,  Preparator,  Department  of  Paleontology  {associate). 
Courtney,  Mrs.  Addison,  Assistant  {associate). 

Eigenmann,  Carl  H.,  Curator  of  Ichthyology  {active). 

Holland,  W.  J.,  Director  {life). 

Hughes,  D.  C.,  Assistant,  Section  of  Archeology  and  Ethnology  {active). 
Jennings,  Otto  E.,  Curator  of  Botany  {active). 

Kahl,  Paul  Hugo  Isidor,  Custodian,  Section  of  Entomology  {active). 

Link,  G.  A.,  Jr.,  Assistant  Preparator,  Taxidermic  Laboratory  {active). 
Ortmann,  Arnold  E.,  Curator  of  Invertebrate  Zoology  {active). 

Peterson,  Olaf  August,  Field  Collector  and  Preparator  of  Mammals  and 
Birds  {active). 

Prentice,  Sydney,  Artist  and  Illustrator  {active). 

Santens,  Remi  H.,  Chief  Preparator,  Taxidermic  Laboratory  {active). 
Stewart,  Douglas,  Assistant  to  Director  {active). 

Reading: 

Reading  Public  Museum  {non-member) : 

Mengel,  Levi  W.,  Director  {active). 

Warren: 

Randall  Museum,  Warren  Academy  of  Sciences  {sustaining) . 
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RHODE  ISLAND 


Providence: 

Park  Museum  {sustaining)'. 

Gaudette,  Marie  E.,  Assistant  to  Curator  {active). 
Madison,  H.  L.,  Curator  {active). 

Magoon,  Eva  W.,  Assistant  to  the  Curator  {active). 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  {non-member) 

Rowe,  Louis  Earle,  Director  {active). 

Unattached : 

Rowe,  Mrs.  Margaret  T.  Jackson  {active). 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Regina: 

Provincial  Museum,  Department  of  Agriculture  {sustaining) 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Charleston: 

The  Charleston  Museum  {sustaining)-. 

Bragg,  Laura  M.,  Curator  of  Books  and  Public  Instruction  {active). 
Gadsden,  Philip  H.,  President  {active). 

Kollock,  Charles  W.,  Secretary  {active). 

Rea,  Paul  M.,  Director  {active). 

Sharpe,  Jesse,  Treasurer  {active). 

Stoney,  Samuel  G.,  Trustee  {active). 

Weeks.  Laura  L.,  Secretary  to  the  Director  and  Assistant  Treasurer 

(acHve). 


UTAH 


Salt  Lake  City: 

Deseret  Museum  {sustaining) : 

Talmage,  James  E.,  Director  {life). 


VERMONT 


St.  Johnsbury: 

The  Fairbanks  Museum  of  Natural  Science  {sustaining) : 
Wilcox,  Alice  W.,  Director  {active). 


WALES 


Cardiff: 

National  Museum  of  Wales  {non-member): 
Hoyle,  William  Evans,  Director  {active). 


WASHINGTON 

Seattle: 

University  of  Washington,  State  Museum  {non-member): 

Albrecht,  Clarence  J.,  Director  of  Vertebrate  Exhibits  {active). 
Hall,  F.  S.,  Curator  {active). 
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WISCONSIN 

Madison: 

State  Historical  Museum  of  Wisconsin  {non-member) : 

Brown,  Charles  E.,  Chief  {active). 

Milwaukee: 

Public  Museum  of  the  City  of  Milwaukee  {sustaining) : 

Barrett,  S.  A.,  Curator  of  Anthropology  {active). 

Brah,  Bernard  H.,  Assistant,  Department  of  Anthropology  {active). 
Clowes,  Herbert,  Landscape  Modeler  {life). 

Peaslee,  Leon  D.,  Curator  of  Education  {active). 

Plambeck,  R.,  Photographer  {active). 

Pope,  T.  E.  B.,  Curator  of  Invertebrate  Zoology  {active). 
Shrosbree,  George,  Chief  Taxidermist  {active). 

Ward,  Henry  L.,  Director  {active). 
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